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Introduction 


This book of readings has been compiled for the use 
of Open University students following the second level 
course Language and Learning in the Faculty of Educa- 
tional Studies. As such, it does not stand on its own. 
Open University students will also be reading pre- 
scribed texts (a list of which is given at the end of this 
book) and following a guided course of study and 
activity, including radio and television components 
and the analysis of specially collected language 
samples. 

Nevertheless, in producing this source book we have 
kept in mind a much larger group of readers who are 
interested in language in the educational context. 
Language is a field in which academic interest has 
increased enormously in the last few years—and that 
from a multiplicity of different disciplinary stand- 
Points. So it is not surprising that there are many use- 
ful collections of readings available already, including, 
for example, those edited by Oldfield and Marshall 
(1968), John Lyons (1970) and Pier Paolo Giglioli 
(1972), Most such collections, however, look at 
language through the eyes of a particular discipline, be 
it psychology, linguistics, or sociology. In our case, we 
are considering language as an applied problem area 
in a particular context and draw for our purpose on 
what seems most relevant and usable from all these 
disciplines and others besides. ` 

Our central concern is with language and learning. 
We want to examine the uses of language and its 
limitations as a tool for learning. What sort of tool is 
it, how is it acquired, how are its meanings determined 
by the social context and how does the user himself 
affect its meanings? How is communication affected 
by the varieties of language found in a community, by 
the differing statuses and relationships of speakers, 
and whose language (if anyone’s) may properly be 
considered inadequate? How is language study rele- 
vant to the development of mature judgment and 
proper communication in value areas and in consider- 
ing (and producing) literature? And what philosophical 


ix 


questions are raised by our whole study of language? 

To consider questions such as these we have brought 
together a course team which includes people with 
backgrounds in relevant areas of philosophy, 
psychology, sociology and linguistics, all of whom have 
in addition more applied experience in school and 
higher educational teaching. But we have not chosen to 
use this fund of expertise to produce a fused-together 
consensual course—or book. Rather, we have chosen 
to compare and contrast, to bring out our differences 
in approach and perspective and to offer them for 
mutual examination. The course which has resulted is 
one which has been as stimulating and demanding an 
experience for its constructors as we hope it will prove 
for its students. 

It will be obvious, then, that the readings included in 
this book have been selected on a number of criteria. 
These include their representativeness and accessibility 
in terms of the main discipline areas involved in the 
course, their relevance to learning and education 
generally as well as their suitability for the students we 
have in mind, taking particular account of the length 
and level of the Language and Learning course. 

The readings have been chosen, then, as appropriate 
starting points for undergraduates who are not 
specialists in any of the relevant areas, but who have a 
developed and informed interest in education and are 
prepared to look carefully at language from a variety 
of perspectives and levels ranging from the inductive 
and highly applied to the experimental and the purely 
theoretical. We have included, wherever relevant, 
extracts from the major thinkers and experimenters in 
the different fields and have tried to present extracts 
which are long enough to allow the writer to speak for 
himself and develop his own argument with the ab- 
solute minimum of editorial intervention between him 
and the reader. 

With one or two exceptions, the order of the Reader 
sections follows that of the Open University course, in 
a sequence which we would justify pedagogically rather 


ears = 
_ than in terms of a strict conceptual ordering, though 
there is inevitably something of this also. 
_ We start with two papers by philosophers with an 
nterest in language. John Wilson raises some decep- 
tively simple questions which have considerable 
relevance to many later sections and Ryle and Findlay 
_ grapple with the problems of language usage. It seemed 
logical to place these papers at the beginning of the 
book, though in fact Open University students will be 
asked to consider them after they have worked through 
most of the course; and can then make use of the phil- 
osophical papers in asking further questions about the 
material they have been studying. Many other readers 
may like to consider following this alternative order. 
Section I is concerned with the linguist’s approach, 
with looking at language systems and their use in 
social life. So its emphasis is not highly theoretical. 
From Robins’ paper onwards we are examining 
language as a human activity and not simply as a 
codified scheme of noises. Section II, though more 
theoretical, takes us from the social use of language 
right into the heart of the sociological perspective. The 
sociologist’s contribution is twofoid. He insists on 
seeing language as both a mediator of the social sys- 
tem to the individual and as a means of preserving and 
publicising human knowledge. In Section II we 
examinea specific question of concern to psychologists, 
sociologists and linguist-—perhaps the psycho- 
linguisticcontributionis the dominant one, as Bernstein 
suggests—are there different language codes, how are 
they learned and employed and how far may they 
truly be claimed to be distinct from each other? 

A Section TV, though short, is of particularly central 
significance in the Reader. It picks up many of the 
sociologist’s concepts and concerns and applies them 
in the classroom, while looking forward at the same 
time to the psychological approach which constitutes 
Section V. Here we look first at language acquisition 
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and employment, starting from Chomsky’s analysis 
and then moving to the classic studies of Brown and 
Bellugi. Language in thinking is here examined, first 
from the Soviet point of view then via the Geneva 
school to Bruner’s work, which many see as the best 
synthesis yet achieved in this field. 

Section VI is frankly controversial; hence the 
question mark in its title. We start with two expositions 
of the psychological view and then challenge these 
from a sociological standpoint. But although language 
may well be crucial in learning, not even the psy- 
chologist would claim that a breakthrough in lang- 
uage teaching would solve even all of our educational 
problems. So the section closes with Bernstein’s paper 
in which he raises the broader questions of social 
policy and planning. í 

In Section VII the readings selected provide a 
theoretical basis for the examination of the develop- 
ment of moral, political and aesthetic judgment and of 
both the inhibiting and facilitating roles which lang- 
uage can play in these contexts. Similarly, Section Vu 
examines the language of literature and in particular 
the role of the onlooker, as a background to the whole 
question of literature study and personal expression in 


school and college. x 
Finally, it seems worth pointing out that though this 


is a collection of readings on language in a wide- 


variety of contexts, language does not always occupy 
the centre of the stage for each of the writers. For K 
considering language we are always raising questioes 
which, however they permeate the topic, have a an 
independent existence: questions which range zo 
the philosopher’s preoccupations with meaning or i 
psychologist’s with early learning to the much larg i 
issues of the structure and control of our whole socia 


een Asher Cashdan 


Language and Social Context, ed. Pier Paolo Giglioli, 


Penguin (1972). 
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John Wilson 


One significant difference—perhaps ultimately the 
most significant—between man and the other animals 
is that man is psychologically and sociologically more 
flexible than they. This.mental flexibility can be 
expressed in various ways. We can say that animals are 
tied down to a comparatively rigid system of behay- 
iour-patterns and instincts and responses to stimuli, 
whereas man has free choice and intelligence; or we 
can say that animals are unconscious of what they are 
doing, whereas man is conscious and aware; or we 
can say that animals use only their natural resources, 
whereas man is capable of using tools. But one of the 
most illuminating ways of putting the point is to say 
that man alone is capable of controlling his environ- 
ment and himself by means of language-techniques. 

A language, in the strict sense, 1S an artificial and 
consciously-organized method of control by the use of 
symbols or conventions, which involves the notion 
of meaning. The behaviour of animals satisfies some of 
these criteria, but not all: thus beavers control their 
environment artificially, but not by the use of symbols, 
and rooks communicate (in some sense) to each other 
by making various sounds, but this isnot aconsciously- 
organized language. None of the actions or signs of 
animals have meaning in the sense that they are 
consciously agreed and understood as symbols; and 
hy the so-called languages of 


this, we might say, is W! a 
animals are inflexible, or not really languages at all. 
nto the matter, we can 


Without going too deeply i T, V 
see that there are various senses of ‘meaning, as of 
‘communications’, which do not satisfy these condi- 
tions, Thus, if a man licks his lips, it is correct to say 
that this ‘means’ he is hungry; dark clouds ‘mean’, or 
are signs of, rain; a handshake ‘means that someone 
wants to be friends; a husband’s bad temper over the 
breakfast table may ‘mean’ lack of sexual satisfaction 
On the previous night; and so forth. None of these, 
however, are agreed and artificial symbols, con- 
sciously used, and none of them are cases of communi- 
Source: John Wilson, Philosophy, Heinemann (1968), 96-106. 


cation in this narrow sense. Thus, to take a further 
example, a kiss may be a communication in the sense 
that the people who kiss react on each other in certain 
ways, have certain feelings and intentions, etc., and 
also no doubt in the sense that they both ‘share the 
same feeling’ (though it is not clear what this means 
exactly). But a kiss need not be a communication in 
the narrow sense, for it may not be used or understood 
as a symbol; it may be just a kiss. 

The whole point of having a language, of course, is 
precisely that it is artificial and can therefore give us 
more control than less flexible natural methods. This 
becomes most obvious if we consider, say, trying to 
solve a problem about measuring water by pouring it 
into different jugs of different capacities. Here the 
‘natural’ method is to deal directly with actual jugs 
and actual water; but this is cumbersome and tedious, 
and the artificial method of using pencil and paper and 
playing around with figures is more efficient. Here we 
use, in a simple or advanced form, a notation, and the 
importance of notation in mathematics is well known. 
Again, we could consider the invention and develop- 
ment of maps. Like every other language, maps act as 
an artificial intermediary between ourselves and the 
real world; they are one method of reducing the real 
world to manageable proportions, of extracting and 
identifying certain features of the real world, in- 
venting artificial signs for them and representing them 
in a convenient form. The more informative and useful 
the map, the more artificial and the less naturalistic it 
tends to be; dragons and cherubs puffing their cheeks 
tend to disappear, to be replaced by the artificialities 
of contour lines and conventional signs of other sorts. 
We can think also of the greater degree of abstraction 
reached by advanced as against primitive languages, 
and of modern physics as against Newtonian physics; 
in both these cases the language becomes less like a 
simple representation of the outside world, in terms 
of objects we can picture, and more like a set of useful 
symbols, no one of which necessarily ‘stands for’ a 


‘thing’ in the world, in the sense in which proper 


sane ‘stand for’ the things or people to which they 
refer. 
The usefulness of increased artificiality is apparent 


_ in at least two different ways. First, it allows greater 


discrimination and a higher degree of specification. 


Thus, if we remove the cheek-puffing cherubs, we leave 


room for symbols indicating the strength, duration and 

direction of winds; and by inventing artificial signs like 

4 or ł we allow ourselves to specify more than we can 

specify by the use of whole numbers alone. Secondly, it 

allows increased possibility of generalization and 

classification: thus by moving from arithmetic to 

algebra, from 1, 2 and 3 to x, y and z, we can general- 

ize about numbers more freely, and by inventing 

words like ‘object’ and ‘symmetry’ we can say things 

that we could not otherwise say, not at least without 

considerable difficulty. Increased control over our 
environment, or new and creative thinking, is not only 
always accompanied by a new terminology; in an 
important sense the discovery of a new terminology is 
part of the invention and the increased control. Any- 
one who invents something or discovers something 
thereby makes sense, as it were, of a part of our 
environment which did not make sense before: he 
identifies its features, names them, maps them, turns 
them from meaninglessness into language. He brings 
them under conscious control, enables us to keep tabs 
on them. a : 

Any improvement of control is thus an im. provement 
in consciousness, and any improvement in conscious- 
ness is an improvement in language. The process of 
thinking is itself linguistic or symbolic; it is a scaled- 
down version of acting or doing something, in which 
we move small quantities of energy around on a map 
in order to see the probable outcome of various cour- 
ses of action. Many psychologists have put this by 
saying that our thinking should be rational or realistic 
rather than ‘autistic’ (self-centred) or magical, and this 
is to say that the symbols and meaning of our thoughts 
should connect closely with reality, and not be merely 
the magical projections of our own unconscious fears 
and desires, If we are masters of our own symbols, 
using them artificially to suit our own convenience, we 
act freely; if we become dominated or bewitched by 
them, we act and think compulsively. The processes 
of philosophical or psychological analysis, and to a 
great extent of other ways of thinking also, are designed 
to free us from bewitchment; to make what is uncon- 
scious conscious; to give us a clearly-understood lan- 
guage in which to solve our problems. Thus a neurotic 
problem in psycho-analysis, ora problem in philosophy, 
is precisely a problem whose chief difficulty consists in 
our own unawareness of what we are saying, in alack of 
self-consciousness about language. The neurotic says 
things, but plainly he does not (in one sense) mean them; 
there is a fatal gap between the language he uses con- 
sciously and the unconscious features of his personality 
which he is unable to identify and express in linguistic 
form, and his cure consists precisely in giving him a 


language which will enable him to incorporate those 
features into his conscious mind and hence to handle 
them in whatever way he chooses. It is a matter of get- 
ting the unconscious features to own up, as it were. So 
too in philosophical problems: by linguistic analysis we 
have to bring whatever is at the back of our minds to 
the front, so as to bring it under the conscious control 
ofa language. 
We could put this point another way by saying that 
we exercise control over ourselves and our environ- 
ment in so far as we give meaning to features in the 
world, rather than simply allowing these features to 
‘mean’ things to us—or as we ought rather to say, 
allowing them to act on us as inevitable stimuli. 
Animals do not handle reality at all; they merely react 
to it. Men can handle it, but only by the medium of 
language. Belief in features of the environment or of 
ourselves that have some kind of independent or 
magical power or existence—such as belief in fairies or 
demons, in metaphysical or moral absolutes (‘Truth’, 
‘Beauty’, etc.) which are supposed to have independent 
existence, and many others—can thus be regarded as a 
failure of language. In these cases there is a sense in 
which we give meaning to these features: that is, we 
invest them with magical properties and powers. But 
this is an unconsciously-inspired process: the features 
act upon our unconscious minds, which in turn project 
parts of themselves upon the features. Thus we make 
our gods, our lovers and even some objects in the 
physical world in the image of our own minds, We do 
not choose meanings for them, in the same sense that 
we choose, for instance, that a certain stone shall be 
the corner-stone of a building. Stones—unless you are 
still in the stage of primitive religion—are not magic: 
they do not mean things on their own account. 
Greater control and consciousness mean greater 
flexibility and greater freedom. We have achieved a 
large measure of this flexibility and freedom in the 
case of the physical world; we have divested it of 
magic and evolved the language of scientific method to 
deal with it. But in the case of the inner psychological 
world—the world of politics, religion, and personal 
relationship—we are still slaves. Our actions, feelings 
and talk are compulsive and without conscious mean- 
ing; we serve them rather than vice versa. Thus we 
lament the lack of freedom in modern states, and the 
lack of co-operation and fellow-feeling in modern 
society; we lament the lack of understanding between 
human individuals, the tragedies of failure in 
communication, the apparent or real conflicts of 
desires between various parties, and so on. Rather 
than pin our faith on whatever miracle-working spirit 
happens to be fashionable, we need to evolve lang- 
uages for these unsatisfactory situations. It at once 
becomes obvious that the development ofa language 
involves a practical and down-to-earth attitude, 
together with a great deal of hard work. We need to 
regard it as essentially like determining the rules for 4 
game or the rules of procedure in a law-court. To get 
good results—to play the game enjoyably, to dispense 
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justice fairly—we do not need any very exciting 
qualities of personality. We need only to experiment 
sensibly in making up the rules of procedure, and learn 
them properly, and abide by them; after that, the 
Course of the game or the trial is largely settled for us. 

To imagine perfect languages to deal with every 
human situation is, of course, utopian. But we can make 
a start. At present we do little more than outline 
Certain qualities which we think useful in solving 
human problems; thus we could include honesty and 
truthfulness, being able to express oneself, talking over 
a situation, and so forth. It is possible to think of 
methods of formalizing these qualities, of arranging 
the situation so that it is as easy as possible for people 
to use them. To take a common example, it is well 
known that on many committees honesty does not 
flourish, because many of the members are waiting in 
fear to see what other members think:-a junior mem- 
ber does not wish to advance an opinion against his 
boss, other members may not wish to appear revo- 
lutionary or unorthodox to their fellows, and so on. In 
this situation it is useless to try and persuade the 
Members to be honest and outspoken, to give their real 
Opinions, or to forget that they are in a particular social 
Situation, The whole point is to try to Teplace an 
existing language with a new one. The existing lang- 
uage of many committees is well known. The individual 
members speak (as it were) with a public voice, through 
a mask donned for the benefit of the group and their 
Own public images: their private voice, often used in 
the lobby, is unheard in the committee-room. People 
are often unwilling to assume personal responsibility, 
and often committees reach decisions that no individ- 
ual member, at least in his private role, would himself 

ave reached. This is, then, an inefficient language. 

ow suppose we extend the principle of the secret 
ballot—itself a first-rate ‘linguistic’ invention for 
dealing with political situations. Suppose we devise 
Machinery whereby each member can record his 
Views and opinions, as well as his votes, anonymously 
—on a tape-recorder which makes no differentiation 
between the different speaking-voices of individuals, 
for instance; no doubt a cumbersome device, but one 
Which would eliminate the dangers outlined above. 
Such an invention would produce a more efficient 
‘anguage, 

This hints at the most important feature of a lang- 
Uage dealing with human situations—the degree of 
Objectivity or ‘externalization’. Everybody knows that 
1n such situations people interrupt other people, lose 

eir tempers and shout, contradict themselves, mis- 
Understand each other and so forth. Now imagine a 
Series of devices and a formalized ritual designed to 
reduce this to a minimum. Imagine, for instance, a 
device through which each party spoke which went 
dead if his voice were raised above a certain volume or 
Pitch; imagine that only one of these devices could 
Operate at a time, only after the previously-used device 
had been switched off by the party who spoke last; 
Imagine that the ritual included playing the whole 
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conversation back through a recorder, giving people 
the chance to emend or alter what they wanted, and 
also—more important—the ability to hear their own 
words externalized by the recorder. Imagine further 
that the session could not be broken up before a 
certain time, and could thus be free from the sort of 
emotional interruptions that often interrupt such 
efforts, such as somebody walking out of the room in 
tears. 

Naturally this is only one language-ritual, and would 
not be appropriate for the whole range of individual 
communication or understanding. We need to knowa 
number of factors which the above language would 
disallow: thus, anger, rage, fear of someone else, and 
so on are all real factors which must be expressed 
somehow if they are to be dealt with. This points to the 
second important feature of a language—that it should 
be flexible enough to include all that we want in a 
particular situation. We need not confine ourselves to 
one language, however; indeed a good deal of our 
present difficulty is that we attempt to deal with an 
almost infinite number of human and social contexts in 
what appears to us to be—and in one sense is—only a 
single language. We use the same words for rational 
discussion, for bullying, educating, exhorting, praying, 
threatening, making love and countless other pur- 
poses. What we require is a number of different 
language-rituals to cover the variety of situations; and 
one of the most important matters is that it must be 
clear to everybody when a person is using one lang- 
uage-ritual and when he is using another. The inner 
intentions of human beings are hard to verify even for 
themselves, and this makes it all the more essential to 
establish, by social usage, what a person is doing— 
what sort of game he is playing—at any one time, 

The existence of a greater number of conventions, 
however, would in itself make a great many human 
situations easier, just as conventions in bidding in the 
game of bridge, by their mere existence and recogni- 
tion, allow the players to express a variety of mean- 
ings and intentions. It now becomes apparent that one 
considerable difficulty is going to consist of learning 
and teaching the language. It is easy to recognize when 
you want to tell your partner that you have no spade, 
or four certain tricks in hearts, but not so easy to 
recognize what you want to express about your own 
feelings or the behaviour of other people. Phrases like 
‘Iam angry’ or ‘I am hurt’, admittedly, are slightly less 
crude than a threatening gesture or a flood of tears, 
but they still cover a great multitude of varied feelings. 
We feel tempted here to talk about self-awareness and 
perceptiveness; we need to be able to feel and dis- 
tinguish between, say, anger at someone else for 
thwarting us, and anger at ourselves for being unable 
to meet a particular situation. But, as with the young 
child learning the simple language of material objects, 
the existence of an already-established language goes a 
long way towards helping the individual actually to 
make the distinctions about his own feelings. Thus, 
given (say) three different words for ‘anger’, with 
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_ Carefully spe ified meanings, it would not be hard for 
any normal individual to distinguish the feelings within 
himself to which the three words were intended to 
apply. It is plain that a similar sophistication of 
language in reference to words like ‘love’, ‘attractive’, 
‘friendship’, and ‘fear’, to name but a few, would be of 
immense value. 
We are entitled to expect far-reaching changes in 
our general attitude to ourselves and other people as a 
result of new language-techniques. There are many 
features of our behaviour which we take for granted, 
y but which are nevertheless compulsive, and which 
= would disappear as’ a result of greater control. Thus 
we are accustomed to regard our ‘natural’ likes and 
dislikes, desires and aversions, loves and hates as 
unchangeable parts of our nature. One man is power- 
fully attracted by tall, willowy blondes; another hates 
anyone else sleeping with his wife; another is fright- 
s ened of cats; another dislikes bananas; another is 
addicted to cigarettes; another dislikes jazz; another 
has a penchant for high-powered cars. Some of these, 
a it will be noticed, are commonly regarded as ‘normal’ 
features, others as unusual, others again as signs of 
mental illness. But this sort of classification is nearly 
always done only by reference to a particular society; 
; and it is in any case irrelevant to the question of free or 
d compelled behaviour. All of them are cases where men 
are under the influence of magical symbols. To one 
man tall, willowy blondes ‘mean’ something in a 
language which he does not understand, the pseudo- 
language of his own unconscious mind; to another his 
- wife is symbolically a possession, something which he 
alone can or should use; to another cats symbolize 
something frightening, and so on. 

There may of course be different levels of awareness, 
different levels of language, in any case of compulsive 
choosing. Thus it is possible for someone to like high- 
powered and glossy cars without being aware that they 
are status-symbols; it is possible for him to be aware 

- that they are status-symbols and be aware of why he is 
influenced by status-symbols; and so on. We require a 
different language to cater for all these cases. At 
= present we try to make do with a single language, which 
operates moderately well for the object-world of 
physical reality, but which begins to come apart at the 

- seams when we talk even about shallow sociological 
factors such as ‘status’, ‘class’ and ‘communication’ 
in a simple sense, and which fails almost totally if we 
want to take a look at and control the factors dealt 
with by depth-psychology, such as the origins of the 
need for status or of sexual choices. Given such 
AES languages which will map out the most 
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basic factors of our personality and subject them to the 
scrutiny of our consciousness, our will, our intentions 
and our reason, we may hope for infinitely greater 
flexibility of behaviour. No longer will certain types of 
women, certain foodstuffs, certain physical objects or 
certain behaviour-patterns come to seem compulsively 
preferable or compulsively intolerable. We should be 
able, as the psychologists keep telling us, to ‘accept 
reality’ for more fully what it is, for we should then 
have reduced more of it to linguistic form. 

We do possess some languages for mapping our 
unconscious minds, besides the language of psycho- 
analysis. They are the languages of the various art- 
forms. As a method of control they are hoplessly 
incapable; indeed, in so far as the conyentional signs 
used by them are rarely agreed or consciously under- 
stood (though they are artificial), it is perhaps strictly 
incorrect to call them languages, in our restricted 
sense, at all. In general they are stimuli, which move 
us, often profoundly; but there are some agreed 
conventions which can, by common consent as it were, 
affect us in certain ways, evoke certain types of feelings 
and enable us to put them on the map. Thus the use of 
a minor key in music, or a certain type of sentimental 
story, or certain emotive symbols in poetry, can by 
common consent evoke certain specific feelings or 
moods. As used in art-forms, of course, these forms 
are not so much symbolic of certain feelings as evoca- 
tive of them—though they are artificially evocative. 
Their chief function as language, from our point of | 
view, is that they do at least enable us to identify and 
face feelings which we might otherwise not identify 
and face, or at any rate not so clearly. Some degree of 
externalization has been achieved. 

Moreover, they do something to bridge the horrify- 
ing gulf between the language of psycho-analysis and 
the wholly non-linguistic and uncritically-experienced 
feelings of everyday life. As has often been noticed, 
the difficulty with psycho-analytic language is that its — 
statements are systematically difficult to prove; not 10 
the sense that it is hard to collect evidence, but in the 
sense that the meaning of the statements is uncleat- 
There is a gulf between the word ‘want’, say, in A 
statement like, ‘Every boy wants to kill his father’, a 
any conscious experience of wanting in the average 
person, In order to bring their points home in an effec- 
tive way, psycho-analysts have to refer to case- 
histories, novels, plays and so forth—to a language of 
a pseudo-language which, though it does nothing 

haps (in a strict sense) describe, can 


explain or even per! l E 
nevertheless evoke more subtly and specifically than » 


the crude terminology of psycho-analysis. 
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In 1932 Mr (now Sir) Alan H. Gardiner published The 
Theory of Speech and Language (Clarendon Press). A 
central theme of his book was what, with some ack- 
nowledged verbal artificiality, he labelled the distinc- 
tion between ‘Language’ and ‘Speech’. I shall draw, 
develop and apply this distinction in my own way. 

A language, such as the French language, isa stock, 
fund or deposit of words, constructions, intonations, 
cliché phrases and so on. ‘Speech’, on the other hand, 
or ‘discourse’ can be conscripted to denote the activity 
or rather the clan of activities of saying things, saying 
them in French, it may be, or English or some 
other language. A stock of language-pieces 1S not a lot 
of activities, but the fairly lasting wherewithal to 
conduct them; somewhat as a stock of coins is not a 
momentary transaction or set of momentary trans- 
actions of buying, lending, investing, etc., but is the 
lasting wherewithal to conduct such transactions. 
Roughly, as Capital stands to Trade, so Language 
Stands to Speech. 

A Language is something to be known, and we get 
to know it by learning it. We learn it partly by being 
taught it, and partly by picking it up. For any anes 
Part of a language, a learner may not yet have learne 
that part; or he may have learned it and not forgotten 
it, or he may have learned it and forgotten it, or he 
may have half-learned it; or he may have half-forgotten 
it. A Language is a corpus of teachable things. It is 
not, of course, a static corpus until it is a dead lang- 
uage. Nor would two teachers of it always agree 
Whether something should be taught as a part of that 
language, Is French literary style to be taught by 
teachers of the French Language or by teachers o. 
French Literature? Just when does an acceptable turn 
of phrase become an idiom? How old can a neologism 
be? What about slang? 

Saying something in a ei 
not reduce to knowing the requisite 
Source: Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1961), supp. 
Vol. 35, 223-42. 


language involves but does 
pieces of that 


language. The speaker is here and now employing what 
he had previously acquired and still possesses. He is 
now in the act of operating with things of which he 
has, perhaps for years, been the possessor. The words, 
constructions, intonations, etc., that he employs in 
saying what he says in these words, constructions, 
etc., is not another part of that language. It is a 
momentary operation with parts of that language, just 
as the buying or lending that I do with part of my 
capital is not itself a part of that capital, but a mom- 
entary operation with a part of it. That, indeed, is 
what my capital is for, namely, to enable me to make 
purchases, benefactions, loans, etc., with parts of it 
whenever I wish to do so. It is a set of moderately 
permanent possibilities of making particular momen- 
tary transactions. 

If I say something in French, then, even though 
what I say has never been said before, I do not thereby 
enlarge the French language, i.e., increase the amount 
to be learned by a student of the French language. The 
fact that he does not know what I said does not entail 
that there is a bit of the French language that he has 
still to learn, Dicta made in French are not parts of the 
French language. They are things done with parts of 
the French language. You might utilize the same parts 
in saying something identical with or quite different 
from what I said. Your act of saying it is not mine, 
and neither is a part of the fund on which we both 
draw, But dicta can notoriously fossilize into clichés. 
‘Je ne sais quoi’ can now be used as a noun; and ‘Rest 
and be Thankful’ can be a proper name, 

We are tempted to treat the relation between sen- 
tences and wordsas akin to the relation between faggots 
and sticks. But this is entirely wrong. Words, con- 
structions, etc., are the atoms of a Language; sentences 
are the units of Speech. Words, constructions, etc., are 
what we have to learn in mastering a language; 
sentences are what we produce when we say things. 
Words have histories; sentences do not, though their 
authors do. I must have learned the words that I utter 
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when I say something with them. I need not, and, with 
reservations, cannot have learned the sentence that I 
come out with when I say something. It is something 
that I compose, not something that I have acquired. I 
am its author, not its employer. Sentences are not 
things of which I have a stock or fund. Nor are my 
buyings and lendings things of which I have a hoard or 
purseful. 

In daily life we do not often mention as such the 
sentences that people produce. We speak instead 
of their allegations, complaints, promises, verdicts, 
requests, witticisms, confessions and commands. It 
is, in the main, people like grammarians, compos- 
itors, translators, amanuenses and editors who 
need to refer to the things that people say as ‘sentences’, 
since they are ex officio concerned with such matters as 
page-space, punctuation, syntax, plagiarization, and so 
on. None the less, what they are interested in are 
instances of someone, actual or imagined, alleging, 
complaining, warning, joking, etc., though their 
special concern is with the punctuation of them and 
not with their humorousness; with their length and 
not with their truth; with their moods and tenses 
and not with their relevance or rudeness. 

When Caesar said ‘Veni; vidi; vici’, he said three 
things, though he used only three Latin words. Then is 
‘Vici? a word or a sentence? The queerness of this 
disjunctive question is revealing. What Caesar pro- 
duced, orally or in writing, on a certain day, was a 
laconic sentence, if a sentence is an instance of some- 
one saying something. In this instance Caesar said 
something which was true. But he said it using only 
one Latin word, a word which had long been there for 
anyone to use anywhen in saying all sorts of consider- 
ably different things. The word was not true, or, of 
course, false either. Caesar boasted ‘Vici’, but the 
dictionary’s explanation of the verb ‘Vici’ need say 
nothing about Caesar boasting. What it describes was, 
perhaps, also used by, inter alios, some concussed 
gladiator asking anxiously ‘Vici 7’. The boast ‘vici’ was 
a different sentence from the question ‘vici ?’, though the 
authors of both used the same Latin word, of which 
neither was the inventor. The word ‘vici’ was there, in, 
their common fund, to be employed, misemployed or 
left unemployed by anyone anywhen. The boast ‘vici’ 
and the query ‘vici ?” were two momentary speech-acts 
in which this one word was utilized for saying different 
things. Our question ‘Is “vici” a word or a sentence?’ 
was queer because its subject was ambiguous. Was it 
about a speech-episode, like a boast or a query, or was 


= — it about an inflected Latin verb? It was queer also 


because ‘... a word or a sentence?’ was a disjunction 
between predicates of quite different categories, on a 
par with ‘...a bat or a stroke?’ 

Is the interrogative sentence “vici?” a part of the 
Latin language? Well, would a student still have some 
ae o learn who had never met it? Surely not. What 
res ad learned is enough to enable him to construe it 
if he should ever meetit. What he construes areemploy- 
constructions, etc.; what he 


must know in order to construe or understand these 
employments, are the Latin words, inflections, con- 
structions, etc. He must know the word in order to 
understand the one-word boast or question; but that 
knowing is not this understanding; what he had long 
since known is not what he has just understood or 
misunderstood. As we employ coins to make loans, 
but do not employ lendings, so we employ words, etc., 
in order to say things, but we do not employ the 
sayings of things—or misemploy them or leave them 
unemployed either. Dictions and dicta belong to 
different categories. So do roads and journeys; so do 
gallows and executions. 

Sometimes a person tries to say something and fails 
through ignorance of the language. Perhaps he stops 
short because he does not know or cannot think of the 
required words or constructions. Perhaps he does not 
stop, but produces the wrong word or construction, 
thinking it to be the right one, and so commits a 
solecism. Perhaps his failure is of lesser magnitude; he 
says something unidiomatically or ungrammatically; 
or he gets the wrong intonation or he mispronounces. 
Such failures show that he has not completely mastered, 
say, the French language. In the extended sense of 
‘rule’ in which a rule is anything against which faults 
are adjudged to be at fault, solecisms, mispronuncia- 
tions, malapropisms, and unidiomatic and ungramm- 
atical constructions are breaches of the rules of, e.g., 
the French language. For our purposes we do not need 
to consider the sources or the status of rules of this kind, 
or the authorities whose censures our French instructor 
dreads. Solecisms are in general philosophically 
uninteresting. Nor, for obvious reasons, do we often 
commit solecisms, save when young, ill-schooled, 
abroad or out of our intellectual depth. 

The reproof ‘You cannot say that and speak good 
French’ is generically different from the reproof ‘You 
cannot say that without absurdity’. The latter is not a 
comment on the quality of the speaker’s French, since 
it could be true though the speaker had spoken 10 
flawless French, or had not been speaking in French at 
all, but in English or Greek instead. The comment, if 
true, would be true of what was said whatever language 
it was said in, and whether it was said in barbarous or 
impeccable French or English. A mispronunciation oF 
a wrong gender may bea bit of faulty French, buta self- 
contradiction is not a fault-in-French. Cicero’s no” 
sequiturs were not lapses from good Latin into ba 
Latin. His carelessness or incompetence was 10 
linguistic carelessness or incompetence, if we tether the 
adjective ‘linguistic’ to the noun ‘Language’ as this 1S 
here being contrasted with ‘Speech’. i f 

There is an enormous variety of disparate kinds 0! 
faults that we can find or claim to find with things ma 
people say. I can complain, justly or else unjustly, tha 
what you said was tactless, irrelevant, repetitious 
false, inaccurate, insubordinate, trite, fallacious: , 
timed, blasphemous, malicious, vapid, uninformative 
over-informative, prejudiced, pedantic, obscure, P s 
dish, provocative, self-contradictory, tautologou®» 


circular or nonsensical and so on indefinitely. Some of 
these epithets can be appropriate also to behaviour 
which is not speech-behaviour; some of them cannot. 
Not one of them could be asserted or denied of any 
item in an English or French dictionary or Grammar. 
I can stigmatize what you said with any one of these 
epithets without even hinting that what you said was 
faulty in its French or whatever other language you 
said it in. I grumble at your dictum but not at your 
mastery of the language that it was made in. There are 
Countless heterogeneous disciplines and corrections 
which are meant to train people not to commit these 
Speech-faults. Not one of them belongs to the relatively 
homogeneous discipline of teaching say, the French 
language. Speech-faults are not to be equated with 
Language-faults. Nothing need be wrong with the 
Paints, brushes and canvas with which a portrait is 
bungled. Painting badly is not a pot of bad paint. 

Logicians and philosophers are, ex officio, much 
Concerned with kinds of things that people say or might 
be tempted to say. Only where there can be fallacies 
can there be valid inferences, namely in arguments; 
and only where there can be absurdities can there be 
Non-absurdities, namely in dicta. We are presented with 
aporiai (difficulties) not by the telescope or the trawling- 
net, but by passages in books or by ripostes in debates. 
A fallacy or an impossible consequence may indeed 
have to be presented to us in French or English, etc. 
But it does not follow from this that what is wrong 
With it is anything faulty in the French or English in 
which it is presented. It was no part of the business of 
Our French or English instructors to teach us that if 
Most men wear coats and most men wear waistcoats it 
does not follow that most men wear both. This is a 
different sort of lesson and one which we cannot begin 
until we have already learned to use without solecism 
‘most’, ‘and’, ‘if’, etc. There are no French implica- 
tions or non-implications, so though ‘p’ may be said in 
French and ‘q’ may be said in French, it is nonsense to 
Say ‘q does not follow from p in the best French’. 
Similarly, what is impossible in ‘The Cheshire Cat 
vanished, leaving only her grin behind her’ is not any 
Piece of intolerably barbarous English. Carroll's 
wording of the impossible story could not be improved, 
and the impossibility of his narrated incident survives 
translation into any language into which it can be 
translated. Something was amusingly wrong with what 
he said, but not with whathesaiditin, = 

I have a special reason for harking on this point that 
what someone says may be fallacious or absurd with- 
Out being in any measure solecistic; i.e. that some 
Speech-faults, including some of those which matter to 
logicians and philosophers, are not and do not carry 
with them any Language-faults. Some philosophers, 
Oblivious of the distinction between Language and 
Speech, or between having words, etc., to say things 
with and saying things with them, give to sentences the 
Kind of treatment that they give to words, and, in par- 
ticular, assimilate their accounts of what a sentence 
means to their accounts of what a word means. Equat- 
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ing the notion of the meaning of a word with the notion 
of the use of that word, they go on without apparent 
qualms to talking as if the meaning of a sentence could 
equally well be spoken of as the use of that sentence, 
We hear, for example, that nonsensical English sen- 
tences are sentences that have no use in English; as if 
sentences could be solecisms. Should we expect to hear 
that a certain argument is henceforth to contain an 
Undistributed Middle in BBC English? 

My last sentence but three, say, isnot something with 
which I once learned how to say things. It is my saying 
something. Nor is an execution something erected to 
hang people on. It is the hanging of somebody. Part 
of what we learn, in learning the words of a language, 
is indeed how to employ them. But the act of exercising 
this acquired competence, i.e., the saying something 
with them is not in its turn an acquired wherewithal to 
say things. It neither has nor lacks a use, or, therefore, 
ause in English. 

The famous saying: ‘Don’t ask for the meaning; ask 
for the use’, might have been and I hope was a piece of 
advice to philosophers, and not to lexicographers or 
translators. It advised philosophers, I hope, when 
wrestling with some aporia, to switch their attention 
from the trouble-giving words in their dormancy as 
language-pieces or dictionary-items to their utiliza- 
tions in the actual sayings of things; from their general 
promises when on the shelf to their particular perform- 
ances when at work; from their permanent purchasing- 
power while in the bank to the concrete marketing 
done yesterday morning with them; in short, from 
these words qua units of a Language to live sentences in 
which they are being actively employed. ? 

More than this; the famous saying, in association 
with the idea of Rules of Use, could and I think should 
have been intended to advise philosophers, when 
surveying the kinds of live dicta that are or might be 
made with these trouble-giving words, to consider 
especially some of the kinds of non-solecistic Speech- 
faults against which the producer of such live dicta 
ought to take precautions, e.g., what sorts of dicta 
could not be significantly made with them, and why; 
what patterns of argument pivoting on these live dicta 
would be fallacious, and why; what kinds of verifi- 
cation-procedures would be impertinent, and why; to 
what kinds of questions such live dicta would be 
irrelevant, and why; and so on. To be clear about the 
‘how’ of the employment of something we need to be 
clear also about its ‘how not to’, and about the reasons 
for both. 

Early in this century Husserl and later Wittgenstein 
used the illuminating metaphors of ‘logical syntax’ and 
‘logical grammar’. Somewhat as, say, indicative verbs 
used instead of subjunctive verbs render some would- 
be Latin sentences bad Latin, so certain category- 
skids and logical howlers render dicta, said in no 
matter which tongue, nonsensical or absurd. A so- 
called Rule of Logical Syntax is what a nonsensical 
dictum is in breach of. But the analogy must not be 
pressed very far. The rules of Latin syntax are part of 
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hat we must learn if we are to be able to produce or 
_ construe Latin dicta. They are parts of the equipment 
= to be employed by someone if he is to say either 
sensible or silly things in decent Latin. The Rules of 
Logical Syntax, on the other hand, belong not to a 
Language or to Languages, but to Speech. A person 
who says something senseless or illogical betrays not 
ignorance but silliness, muddle-headedness or, in 
some of the interesting cases, over-cleverness. We find 
fault not with his schooling in years gone by but with 
his thinking here and now. He has not forgotten or 
misremembered any of his lessons; he has operated 
unwarily or over-ingeniously in his execution of his 
momentary task. In retrospect he will reproach not his 
teachers, but himself; and he will reproach himself not 
for never having known something but for not having 
been thinking what he was saying yesterday. 

The vogue of using ‘Language’ and ‘linguistic’ 

ambivalently both for dictions and for dicta, i.e., both 
for the words, etc., that we say things in and for what 
we say in them, helps to blind us to the wholesale 
? inappropriateness of the epithets which fit pieces of 
language to the sayings of things with those pieces; 
and to the wholesale and heterogeneous inappro- 
priatenesses of the variegated epithets which fit things 
said to the language-pieces and language-patterns that 
they are said in. 

It remains true that philosophers and logicians do 
have to talk about talk or, to put it in a more Victorian 
way, to discourse about discourse. But it is not true 
that they are ex officio concerned with what language- 
teachers are ex officio concerned with. 


(2) J. N. Findlay 


Tam in great agreement with what I regard as the sub- 
stantial points in Professor Ryle’s paper. His definition 
of language I think rather arbitrarily narrow: for him 
it is a ‘stock, fund or deposit of words, constructions, 
cliché phrases and so on’, I should have thought it 
would be wrong not to include in a language the 
various syntactical and other rules which restrict our 
employment of the capital of expressions mentioned 
by Professor Ryle, though perhaps I am wrong in 
thinking he meant to exclude them. That adjectives 
must agree with the gender of their substantives in 
certain cases would certainly be held to be part of the 
French language, as it is not part of the English. There 
is also, I think, a further arbitrariness in excluding 
p- sentences from language, and in making them the units 
of speech which are produced when we say things. I 
think we can and should distinguish between the 
sentence Je ne sais quoi as a mere possibility permitted 
by the French language, and the same sentence as used 
or produced by someone to say something. I can in 
fact see no good reason why one should not have a 
: narrower and wider conception of a language. On the 
narrower conception, a language includes a vocabulary 
and rules, whereas on the wider conception it includes 
also all the possible sentences that could be framed out 


of the vocabulary in accordance with the rules. In this 
sense French or English would include all the per- 
missible sentences that could be framed in it, whether 
anyone ever uttered or wrote or thought them or not. If 
this conception of a language makes it absurdly wide, 
the conception of it as a vocabulary plus rules makes it 
unduly narrow. Certainly, however, I think we want 
to distinguish between a sentence as a grammatically 
permissible word-combination, and the utterance or 
writing down or silent thinking of that sentence by 
someone on some occasion to make an allegation, raise 
a query, express a doubt, etc., etc., and in the latter case 
I find a language. of use or employment more natural 
than Professor Ryle’s language of production. I think 
therefore that Professor Ryle is legislating rather 
vexatiously in forbidding us to speak of sentences as 
parts of language, or to say that such sentences can be 
used by speakers. I do not, however, think that this 
vexatious piece of legislation is in the forefront of 
Professor Ryle’s intentions. 

What Professor Ryle is mainly concerned to do seems 
to me to be to distinguish between grammatical faults 
in the use of words in constructing sentences, and 
faults in what may be called ‘logical syntax’ or ‘logical 
grammar’, which involve the use of words to construct 
perfectly grammatical sentences, but which none the 
less violate a deeper set of rules, the rules of sense, 
the rules of logic, the rules regulating the mutual 
relations of categories, etc., etc. With all this I am 
deeply in agreement, because it involves precisely 
the recognition that different sorts of words, as it 
were, make different sorts of abstract cuts in their 
subject-matter, or help to execute different sorts of 
abstract cuts—some, as Aristotle might say, tell us 
what things are, others how they are, others how many 
they are, others conjoin, others emphasize, others 
bracket, etc., etc.—and that in making such quite 
different types of cross-section they become subject to 
the relations necessarily obtaining among such cross- 
sections, so that some verbal combinations which are 
smooth and pretty grammatically none the less make 
hideous nonsense. Professor Ryle, it seems to me, 15 
here suggesting that it is the relations of different sorts 
of, meanings to one another which determine the 
depth-grammar of words, and that these meanings and 
their relations are matters that must be independently 
considered if we are to study logical as well as gram- 
matical syntax. If this suggestion is not implicit in bis 
words, perhaps he will explain what sort of abuse © 
words it is that is logical or depth-grammatical as 
opposed to merely surface-grammatical abuse. Incid- 

entally, I feel in the contexts invoked by Ryle that it 
is doubly tempting to talk of the use and abuse O 
grammatical sentences. The sentence is there, a fully- 
fashioned grammatical entity, and it is its use t° 
express a categorically possible combination of mean- 
ings which is at times possible and legitimate, wherea? 
at other times there is really only an abuse. y 
Having expressed my agreement and disagreement 
with Ryle, I may perhaps allow myself to dwell a jittle 


on the famous dictum which he quotes and which has 
dominated philosophical discussion for the past twenty 
years: “Don’t ask for the meaning: ask for the use.’ I 
wish to make against it the not often raised objection 
that the use for which it bids us ask, is of all things the 
most obscure, the most veiled in philosophical mists, 
the most remote from detailed determination or appli- 
cation, in the wide range of philosophical concepts. 
There is, I think, a use of ‘use’ which is humdrum and 
ordinary, but in which a study of the use of expressions 
is of only limited philosophical importance and inter- 
est. There is also a use of ‘use’ characteristic of the 
later writings of Wittgenstein which is utterly remote 
from the humdrum and ordinary, and which has won 
its way into the acceptance of philosophers largely 
because it has seemed to have the clearness and the 
Straightforwardness of the ordinary use. We are all 
Proof against the glozing deceits of words like ‘sub- 
Stance’, ‘being’, ‘nothingness’, ‘consciousness’, etc., 
etc.: we at once see that some occasions of their 
employment are really only abuses—but we are not 
yet proof against the fascinations exerted by the 
Singular abuses of so ordinary a term as ‘use’, When 
these abuses are exposed, the whole attitude rep- 
resented by the slogan quoted by Ryle reveals itself as 
completely without significant basis, which unfor- 
tunately puts an end to all but a limited emphasis on 
‘use’ and ‘usage’ by philosophers. Since the suggestion 
that use and usage—in some acceptable sense—are 
philosophically very important, certainly underlies 
Ryle’s paper, I need not apologize for irrelevance in 
proceeding to demolish this suggestion. 

The reason why it is absurd to tell us zor to attend to 
the meaning of expressions but to concentrate on their 
use, is perfectly simple: it is that the notion of use, as it 
Ordinarily exists and is used, presupposes the notion of 
meaning (in its central and paradigmatic sense), and 
that it cannot therefore be used to elucidate the latter, 
and much less to replace or to do duty for it. The 
Notion of use is a wider notion than the paradigmatic 
Notion of meaning: it covers many other things beside 
the meaning of an expression, but the meaning-func- 
tion in its paradigmatic sense is certainly one of the 
things it covers, and it is not possible to give a clear 
account of use without presupposing this function. 
What I am saying is simply that we cannot fully say, in 
a great many cases, how an expression is used, without 
Saying what sort of things it is intended to refer to, or 
to bring to mind, and just how, or in what angle or 
light, it purports to refer to them, or to bring them to 
mind. And in cases where it would be wrong and 
absurd to say that an expression independently 
brought something to mind, or presented it in a 
certain light, it would none the less be uncontestably 
Tight to say that it helped to do such things in some 
definite manner, so that what was brought to mind 

would be different, or differently presented, if the 
expression were not part of our total utterance. Thus if 
I make use of the word ‘dragon’ in a large number of 
contexts, I use it to refer to a human being or beings, 
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generally mature and female, and I use it also to re- 
present such a human being or beings as being restric- 
tive, uncompromising and somewhat terrifying. And if 
I apply the term in a certain context I see that to which 
I apply it in the light connoted by my words. And if 
I use the words ‘such a’ before uttering the word 
‘dragon’, these words certainly help to suggest that 
what I am describing is very restrictive, very uncom- 
promising and very terrifying, i.e., they contribute to 
the force of my description without playing an 
independent part of it. In saying what the use of my 
expressions is, I therefore have to say what, in the 
ordinary diction of logicians, they denote and con- 
note, what their precise reference is or what their 
general scope, or how they contribute to: connotation 
or denotation, and it is not thought possible to say 
how many expressions are used, without bringing in 
such connotative and denotative particulars. 

The notion of use of course goes far beyond that of 
connotation and denotation, and it is one of the 
extremely important discoveries of modern semantics 
that there are some expressions whose use, in certain 
contexts, is not to connote or denote anything, nor 
even to help to do either, but to do such things as give 
voice to feelings and wishes, evoke certain attitudes in 
others, or perform certain formal social acts, eg, 
promises, which have certain definite social conse- 
quences, etc., etc. That nor all expressions, on all 
occasions of their use, perform the functions of 
reference or characterization, or assist in such per- 
formance, is certainly a discovery not to be under- 
estimated, which has cleared the deck of much tangled 
tackle and many stumbling-blocks. But this kind of 
non-referential, non-connotative use is parasitic upon 
a connotative, referential one, and could hardly exist 
without it. It is one of Wittgenstein’s more irrespon- 
sible fancies that there could be a language composed 
only of commands, or only of curses, or only of 
greetings. The concept of use also certainly covers all 
the hidden implications and suggestions which attach 
to the writing or utterance of a word ora sentence, but 
which are not strictly part of what it means or says: 
thus when I say ‘He did not commit this murder’ I may 
use this sentence to imply that he committed certain 
other murders, that I absolutely believe him to be no 
murderer, that we live under laws forbidding the 
taking of life, etc., etc. But all such implications and 
suggestions are likewise dependent upon the function 
of directly connoting or denoting something, and are 
in fact an extension of the same. Use also obviously 
covers the mere requirements of accidence and syntax, 
though these, as Ryle has shown, are mere instrumen- 
talities in the task of significant diction. 

What is implicit, however, in the slogan ‘Don’t ask 
for the meaning: ask for the use’ is not that use 
covers much more than the connotative and denotative 
functions of language, but that it somehow resumes 
and completely explains the latter, that we can 
completely see around and see through talk about the 
reference and connotation of expressions by taking 
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_ what we must learn if we are to be able to produce or 
construe Latin dicta. They are parts of the equipment 
to be employed by someone if he is to say either 
sensible or silly things in decent Latin. The Rules of 
_ Logical Syntax, on the other hand, belong not to a 
= Language or to Languages, but to Speech. A person 
who says something senseless or illogical betrays not 
ignorance but silliness, muddle-headedness or, in 
some of the interesting cases, over-cleverness. We find 
_ fault not with his schooling in years gone by but with 
his thinking here and now. He has not forgotten or 
misremembered any of his lessons; he has operated 
unwarily or over-ingeniously in his execution of his 
momentary task. In retrospect he will reproach not his 
teachers, but himself; and he will reproach himself not 
for never having known something but for not having 
been thinking what he was saying yesterday. 
The vogue of using ‘Language’ and ‘linguistic’ 
f ambivalently both for dictions and for dicta, i.e., both 
% for the words, etc., that we say things in and for what 
y 
à 


we say in them, helps to blind us to the wholesale 
inappropriateness of the epithets which fit pieces of 
language to the sayings of things with those pieces; 
and to the wholesale and heterogeneous inappro- 
x priatenesses of the variegated epithets which fit things 
said to the language-pieces and language-patterns that 
they are said in. 
í It remains true that philosophers and logicians do 
£ have to talk about talk or, to put it in a more Victorian 
= way, to discourse about discourse. But it is not true 
k that they are ex officio concerned with what language- 
teachers are ex officio concerned with. 


Tam in great agreement with what I regard as the sub- 

stantial points in Professor Ryle’s paper. His definition 

of language I think rather arbitrarily narrow: for him 

w it is a ‘stock, fund or deposit of words, constructions, 
cliché phrases and so on’, I should have thought it 

would be wrong not to include in a language the 
bes various syntactical and other rules which restrict our 
employment of the capital of expressions mentioned 
by Professor Ryle, though perhaps I am wrong in 
thinking he meant to exclude them. That adjectives 
must agree with the gender of their substantives in 
certain cases would certainly be held to be part of the 
French language, as it is not part of the English. There 
is also, I think, a further arbitrariness in excluding 
- sentences from language, and in making them the units 
of speech which are produced when we say things. I 

i think we can and should distinguish between the 
sentence Je ne sais quoi as a mere possibility permitted 
by the French language, and the same sentence as used 
or produced by someone to say something. I can in 
r fact see no good reason why one should not have a 
narrower and wider conception of a language. On the 
narrower conception, a language includes a vocabulary 
and rules, whereas on the wider conception it includes 
also all the possible sentences that could be framed out 
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of the vocabulary in accordance with the rules. In this 
sense French or English would include all the per- 
missible sentences that could be framed in it, whether 
anyone ever uttered or wrote or thought them or not. If 
this conception of a language makes it absurdly wide, 
the conception of it as a vocabulary plus rules makes it 
unduly narrow. Certainly, however, I think we want 
to distinguish between a sentence as a grammatically 
permissible word-combination, and the utterance or 
writing down or silent thinking of that sentence by 
someone on some occasion to make an allegation, raise 
a query, express a doubt, etc., etc., and in the latter case 
I find a language-of use or employment more natural 
than Professor Ryle’s language of production. I think 
therefore that Professor Ryle is legislating rather 
vexatiously in forbidding us to speak of sentences as 
parts of language, or to say that such sentences can be 
used by speakers. I do not, however, think that this 
vexatious piece of legislation is in the forefront of 
Professor Ryle’s intentions. 

What Professor Ryle is mainly concerned to do seems 
to me to be to distinguish between grammatical faults 
in the use of words in constructing sentences, and 
faults in what may be called ‘logical syntax’ or ‘logical 
grammar’, which involve the use of words to construct 
perfectly grammatical sentences, but which none the 
less violate a deeper set of rules, the rules of sense, 
the rules of logic, the rules regulating the mutual 
relations of categories, etc., etc. With all this I am 
deeply in agreement, because it involves precisely 
the recognition that different sorts of words, as it 
were, make different sorts of abstract cuts in their 
subject-matter, or help to execute different sorts of 
abstract cuts—some, as Aristotle might say, tell us 
what things are, others how they are, others how many 
they are, others conjoin, others emphasize, others 
bracket, etc., etc.—and that in making such quite 
different types of cross-section they become subject to 
the relations necessarily obtaining among such cross- 
sections, so that some verbal combinations which are 
smooth and pretty grammatically none the less make 
hideous nonsense. Professor Ryle, it seems to me, is 
here suggesting that it is the relations of different sorts 
of, meanings to one another which determine the 
depth-grammar of words, and that these meanings and 
their relations are matters that must be independently 
considered if we are to study logical as well as gram- 
matical syntax. If this suggestion is not implicit in his 
words, perhaps he will explain what sort of abuse of 
words it is that is logical or depth-grammatical as 
opposed to merely surface-grammatical abuse. Incid- 
entally, I feel in the contexts invoked by Ryle that it 
is doubly tempting to talk of the use and abuse of 
grammatical sentences. The sentence is there, a fully- 
fashioned grammatical entity, and it is its use tO 
express a categorically possible combination of mean- 
ings which is at times possible and legitimate, whereas- 
at other times there is really only an abuse. r 

Having expressed my agreement and disagreement 
with Ryle, I may perhaps allow myself to dwell a little 


on the famous dictum which he quotes and which has 
dominated philosophical discussion for the past twenty 
years: ‘Don’t ask for the meaning: ask for the use.’ I 
wish to make against it the not often raised objection 
that the use for which it bids us ask, is of all things the 
most obscure, the most veiled in philosophical mists, 
the most remote from detailed determination or appli- 
cation, in the wide range of philosophical concepts. 
There is, I think, a use of ‘use’ which is humdrum and 
ordinary, but in which a study of the use of expressions 
is of only limited philosophical importance and inter- 
est. There is also a use of ‘use’ characteristic of the 
later writings of Wittgenstein which is utterly remote 
from the humdrum and ordinary, and which has won 
its way into the acceptance of philosophers largely 
because it has seemed to have the clearness and the 
straightforwardness of the ordinary use. We are all 
proof against the glozing deceits of words like ‘sub- 
stance’, ‘being’, ‘nothingness’, ‘consciousness’, etc., 
etc.: we at once see that some occasions of their 
employment are really only abuses—but we are not 
yet proof against the fascinations exerted by the 
singular abuses of so ordinary a term as ‘use’. When 
these abuses are exposed, the whole attitude rep- 
resented by the slogan quoted by Ryle reveals itself as 
completely without significant basis, which unfor- 
tunately puts an end to all but a limited emphasis on 
‘use’ and ‘usage’ by philosophers. Since the suggestion 
that use and usage—in some acceptable sense—are 
philosophically very important, certainly underlies 
Ryle’s paper, I need not apologize for irrelevance in 
proceeding to demolish this suggestion. 

The reason why it is absurd to tell us not to attend to 
the meaning of expressions but to concentrate on their 
use, is perfectly simple: it is that the notion of use, as it 
ordinarily exists and is used, presupposes the notion of 
meaning (in its central and paradigmatic sense), and 
that it cannot therefore be used to elucidate the latter, 
and much less to replace or to do duty for it. The 
notion of use is a wider notion than the paradigmatic 
notion of meaning: it covers many other things beside 
the meaning of an expression, but the meaning-func- 
tion in its paradigmatic sense is certainly one of the 
things it covers, and it is not possible to give a clear 
account of use without presupposing this function. 
What I am saying is simply that we cannot fully say, in 
a great many cases, how an expression is used, without 
saying what sort of things it is intended to refer to, or 
to bring to mind, and just how, or in what angle or 
light, it purports to refer to them, or to bring them to 
mind. And in cases where it would be wrong and 
absurd to say that an expression independently 
brought something to mind, or presented it in a 
certain light, it would none the less be uncontestably 
right to say that it helped to do such things in some 
definite manner, so that what was brought to mind 
would be different, or differently presented, if the 
expression were not part of our total utterance. Thus if 
I make use of the word ‘dragon’ in a large number of 
‘contexts, I use it to refer to a human being or beings, 
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generally mature and female, and I use it also to re- 
present such a human being or beings as being restric- 
tive, uncompromising and somewhat terrifying. And if 
I apply the term in a certain context I see that to which 
I apply it in the light connoted by my words. And if 
I use the words ‘such a’ before uttering the word 
‘dragon’, these words certainly help to suggest that 
what I am describing is very restrictive, very uncom- 
promising and very terrifying, i.e., they contribute to 
the force of my description without playing an 
independent part of it. In saying what the use of my 
expressions is, I therefore have to say what, in the 
ordinary diction of logicians, they denote and con- 
note, what their precise reference is or what their 
general scope, or how they contribute to connotation 
or denotation, and it is not thought possible to say 
how many expressions are used, without bringing in 
such connotative and denotative particulars. 

The notion of use of course goes far beyond that of 
connotation and denotation, and it is one of the 
extremely important discoveries of modern semantics 
that there are some expressions whose use, in certain 
contexts, is not to connote or denote anything, nor 
even to help to do either, but to do such things as give 
voice to feelings and wishes, evoke certain attitudes in 
others, or perform certain formal social acts, e.g., 
promises, which have certain definite social conse- 
quences, etc., etc. That not all expressions, on all 
occasions of their use, perform the functions of 
reference or characterization, or assist in such per- 
formance, is certainly a discovery not to be under- 
estimated, which has cleared the deck of much tangled 
tackle and many stumbling-blocks. But this kind of 
non-referential, non-connotative use is parasitic upon 
a connotative, referential one, and could hardly exist 
without it, It is one of Wittgenstein’s more irrespon- 
sible fancies that there could be a language composed 
only of commands, or only of curses, or only of 
greetings. The concept of use also certainly covers all 
the hidden implications and suggestions which attach 
to the writing or utterance of a word or a sentence, but 
which are not strictly part of what it means or says: 
thus when I say ‘He did not commit this murder’ I may 
use this sentence to imply that he committed certain 
other murders, that I absolutely believe him to be no 
murderer, that we live under laws forbidding the 
taking of life, etc., etc. But all such implications and 
suggestions are likewise dependent upon the function 
of directly connoting or denoting something, and are 
in fact an extension of the same. Use also obviously 
covers the mere requirements of accidence and syntax, 
though these, as Ryle has shown, are mere instrumen- 
talities in the task of significant diction. 

What is implicit, however, in the slogan “Don’t ask 
for the meaning: ask for the use’ is not that use 
covers much more than the connotative and denotative 
functions of language, but that it somehow resumes 
and completely explains the latter, that we can 
completely see around and see through talk about the 
reference and connotation of expressions by taking 


ote of the way people operate with such expressions, 
__ how they combine them with other expressions to form 
sentences, and the varying circumstances in which 
_ producing such sentences is reckoned appropriate or 
_ fully justifiable. This study of verbal manoeuvres, and 
j of appropriate and justifying circumstances, must not, 
a _ however, be confined to the single instant of utter- 
=- ance: it must point backwards to the all-important 
l situations in which use was learnt or taught, and it 
= must point forwards to the innumerable situations in 
which the utterance in question will again be found 
a appropriate, or will be found to be more and more 
abundantly justified. The study of use therefore in- 
cludes a genealogy and a prognosis of the most 
_ indefinite and complex kind, much more extensive 
TA than any that occurs in a merely grammatical or 
y philological study. In another respect, however, the 
| slogan gives ‘use’ an extraordinarily restricted inter- 
pretation. The operations involved in use are not to be 
operations conducted privately in anyone’s head, or at 
least such operations can only be brought into con- 
sideration in so far as they can be narrowly tied up 
j with other non-private operations, and the circum- 
i stances in which such operations are conducted must 
all be circumstances belonging to what may be called 
the common public environment, circumstances in 
which bricks are being assembled into buildings, 
apples taken from drawers and handed over to 
customers, railway-signals altered, or hunting exped- 
itions conducted. The sort of change which is a mere 
change in perspective or in conscious ‘light’ is not 
among the circumstances mentionable in describing 
use. 
And there is yet another most extraordinary restric- 
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tion placed upon our account of the circumstances in 
which a word is correctly used: we must not employ 

the word or its equivalent to explain those circum- 
stances. We must not, e.g., say, that when a man is 
yi confronted by three apples in a drawer, or by an apple 
i and another apple and yet another apple, he is then 
justified in employing the word ‘three’ in connexion 
with such apples, The word ‘three’ may be employed in 
describing the circumstances justifying countless other 
sorts of utterance, but not the circumstances justifying 
its own employment. In the same way we must never 
say that it is when a man is confronted by a red object, 
or has learnt to discriminate its colour, that he is 
justified in calling it ‘red’. Such accounts are held to be 
wholly trivial and unilluminating, and are moreover 

held to suggest various deep philosophical fallacies: 

the belief that meanings exist ‘out there’ in the things 

we deal with before we find the appropriate words to 

‘pick them out’, or that they exist ‘in the mind’ or the 
understanding before we find words to express them. 
Whatever we suggest by our accounts of use, we must 

never suggest that there are pre-existent meanings. 
Words enjoy meaning and reference in and by our use 

of them, and our use cannot be explained in terms of 

any meaning that antedates the use of words. And since 

; understanding and thinking are defined in terms of the 


operation with signs, we must never speak as if we 
could understand or think anything before we dispose 
of appropriate verbal expressions and have been 
taught to employ them. The programme of this 
extreme ‘utilitarianism’—as one may perhaps call the 
use-doctrine—is impressive: it resembles nothing so 
much as the brave empiricist programme of Locke and 
Hume, in which no idea was to be admitted into the 
charmed circle of thought and knowledge without 
producing a genealogy purer than any required by 
the Nuremberg laws, exhibiting a proper origin in 
sensation and reflection, and a derivation from these 
by approved processes. But, like that brave programme, 
it faces the crucial objection that it cannot be carried 
out completely, and that no comprehensive account of 
use and usage can be given which does not contain 
some members of impure origin. That the brave 
programme was hopeless Wittgenstein himself per- 
haps obscurely realized, when he wrongly said of the 
Brown Book, the most profound and wonderful of his 
writings, that it was nichts wert (worthless). But if 
success, rather than stimulus and provocation, is the 
criterion of philosophical value, his judgement was 
entirely justified. 

I need not range far nor cite many instances to make 
plain the totally unilluminating, indeed deeply 
obfuscating character of attempts to give a complete 
account of the use of expressions in terms of merely 
public operations and circumstances. The very 
conception of a rule, central to the ‘utilitarianism’ in 
question, abounds in difficulty. For we are expressly 
told that to follow a rule is not necessarily to be 
guided by a spoken or written formula, since each 
such formula admits of interpretation in terms of 
another formula, and this in terms of another, and so 
on indefinitely. Nor is the following of a rule to be 
identified with any sort of inner personal understanding 
of that rule which can guide one’s subsequent per- 
formance, since to hold this would be to accept pre- 
existent meanings resident in the queer medium of the 
mind. Nor can the following of a rule be identified 
with one’s actual performance up to a point, since this 
is always compatible with an infinity of rules. In the 
end it would seem that following a rule must be an 
ineffable sort of affair: it must be something that can 
be accomplished in one’s doing (in this case, speaking), 
but not effectively spoken about. It is something that 
one can know how fo do without being able to know 
how what one does is done. The conception of a ling- 
uistic rule has, in fact, all the irretrievable obscurity of 
the structural resemblance constitutive of meaning in 
the Tractatus, which cannot be expressed but only 
shown. If it is at least possible that a rule should at 
times be understood or grasped in thought, we can 
understand what it is like to follow it without thought, 
but if grasping is a function of following, the whole 
activity of following dissolves in mystery. I do not 
myself know how it differs from the most arbitrary 
irregularity except that it mysteriously feels right at 
every stage, and that others, standing at my side, 


mysteriously agree in such feelings. And if it is hard to 
throw light on the following of rules in terms of out- 
ward circumstances and performances, how much 
harder it is to say in what lies conformity to an open 
tule, one which is to be applied over and over in- 
definitely, While the thought expressed by the phrase 
‘and so on indefinitely’ is most absolutely simple and 
easy to entertain, it is a thought Jogically impossible to 
evince adequately in one’s performance. Much has 
been written, from the standpoint of the use-doctrine, 
about the difference between closed and open games, 
but the discussion ends up with very much what it 
Started from, that it is a difference in the spirit with 
which the respective games are played. A man, e.g. 
using an open arithmetic simply has a system or 
general rule for constructing numerals indefinitely. 
That a spirit is operative in this case I should not care 
to deny, but that it consorts well with the use-doctrine, 
or establishes its superiority, I cannot conceive. 
Similar difficulties confront us if we consider the 
use-account of the use of descriptive adjectives like 
those of colour. We are forbidden to talk of prior 
colour-differences in objects, or prior colour-discrim- 
inations in persons, as this would involve the grave 
error of positing pre-existent meanings. We are 
introduced to imaginary tribal activities which involve 
the picturesque carrying about of charts of colour 
Samples and their comparison with, or imposition on 
objects, but these it would seem explain little or nothing, 
Since the charts are dispensable and admit moreover of 
a wrong use. From the use of charts the tribe progresses 
to the use of colour samples carried somehow in the 
mind’s eye, and ultimately to the mere unhesitant 
Pronouncement, after sufficient training, of certain 
colour-words in the presence of certain objects. With 
this pronouncement others as unhesitatingly agree. 
From the Scylla of holding that ‘blue’ stands for a 
discriminable blueness in objects, or expresses an 
awareness of blueness in one’s mind, one proceeds to 
the Charybdis of saying that those things are blue 
which we and others agree, and have been trained, to 
call so. It is plain, of course, that one must have 
ultimates somewhere, and it is plain also that there are 
different possibilities of colour-discrimination corres- 
Ponding to different possibilities of usage: what is not 
Plain is why one should prefer such a strange, second- 
ary ultimate as a use to the more obvious, under- 
standable ultimates of discriminating thoughts in the 
Mind, or discriminable features in things. - 
The most superb example of the problem-increasing 
character of the use-semantics is, however, to be found 
in its treatment of cases where men use expressions 
without obvious reference to any palpable feature of 
the public environment, when they give voice, e.g., to 
Tecollections or anticipations, or describe their 
Personal feelings or impressions, Or report their 
fantasies or their dreams. Here the course 1s followed 
of attempting to account for such uses by supposing 
men to be such as spontaneously to want to use 
expressions taught in certain contexts in contexts 
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where their normal justification is absent, and that 
these non-normal needs, so strangely universal 
among us, constitute the basis for a new secondary set 
of linguistic usages, where the sole fact that we agree 
in feeling certain linguistic urges is the sole criterion 
of their correctness. Thus children perhaps spontan- 
eously run over the names of objects recently presented 
to them, or can be encouraged to do so without diffi- 
culty: meaning can then be given to the past tense, and 
they can learn to say that they had a ball, a stick, a 
rattle, etc. To ‘refer to the past’ is merely to learn to 
employ the past tense in such circumstances, an 
account as amusingly free in presupposing pastness 
and temporal passage in the circumstances of the 
learning, as it is firm in denying any non-verbal 
understanding of them. Men then spontaneously begin 
to use the past tense where there is no such recent 
provocation: we then give a use to talk about ‘remem- 
bering’, particularly if others agree in such spontaneous 
inclinations. The reference to the past in memory is 
therefore not the ultimate, mysterious thing that 
Husserl, Broad and others have supposed it to be: it 
merely reflects the strange tendency of men to talk 
preteritively beyond the limits of recency, and the 
further linkage of this fact with the readings of instru- 
ments, the reports of others, and many other observed 
matters. It may now happen that men waking from 
sleep spontaneously talk in the past tense as ifrecalling 
happenings which no one remembers, and which do 
not fit in with the observable contemporary state, or 
with the memory-inclinations of others. The concept 
of ‘dreaming’ now makes its debut to take care of these 
extraordinary performances. Malcolm, the admirable 
exponent of a preposterous analysis, admits! that on it 
dream-language is very odd: it is as if one is faithfully 
recalling something, but one cannot explain this fact 
by saying that one did experience what one is disposed 
to report, since this would involve an unintelligible 
hypothesis, one excluded by the guiding assumptions 
of the doctrine of use. What these queernesses surely 
show is the profound mistakenness somewhere of 
these guiding assumptions. To make use of a gnostic 
principle used by Moore in other contexts: we know 
certain facts about meaning much more absolutely 
than we can be sure of the premises, or the inferential 
rules, of semantic arguments designed either to 
establish them, or to explain them away. Obviously we 
cannot make straight sense of many linguistic usages 
without postulating just those pre-existent understand- 
ings (not confined to matters in the public forefront) 
and the possibility of communicating such under- 
standings to others, which it is the whole aim of the 
use-doctrine to exclude. 

The use-doctrine may further be objected to for its 
profoundly circular, question-begging character. This 
is a point ably made by Mr. Gellner in a book? where 
some of the most profound criticisms of the use- 
doctrine and its consequences lie hidden under a some- 
what popular exterior. To have seen an unacceptable, 
unargued naturalism behind Wittgenstein’s brilliant 
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te facade of exposition, is no mean insight. By describing 
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the functioning of linguistic expression exclusively in 
public and social terms, we at once go too far in 
assuming such approaches to be wholly justified and 
clear, and we also do not go far enough in refusing to 
recognize aspects of language not fitting an approach 
of this sort, or in ‘proving’ them to be misguided or 
senseless. These two lines of objection really coincide, 
since it is by turning away from aspects of language it 
cannot readily accommodate that the use-doctrine is 
unable to see its own difficulties and obscurities. The 
use-theorists have dwelt much on the profound 
subtlety of ordinary language, but they have been far 
from recognizing how subtle it actually is. For it not 
only uses expressions to point to, or to throw light on, 
ordinary objects, but it also uses them reflexly, in the 
manner studied in Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen, 
to point to or throw light on its own meanings, thereby 
setting up an order of objects as clear-edged and 
partial as its normal objects are fuzzy and full, and as 
delicate in their abstraction as they are indispensable 
for the higher flights of thought. That a phrase like 
‘the third door on the right’ can be used both straight- 
forwardly to refer to a door, and refiexly to refer to its 
Own meaning, is a truth plain to babes, but occasion- 
ing headaches to the semantically over-wise and pru- 
dent. Ordinary speech further, provides us with an 
instrument for communicating with others about 


. matters public and common, which is also an instru- 


ment for purely personal use, in which different 
observations, different views, different judgements 
provide much the same complementary parallax, and 
the same corrective or confirmatory testing as in the 
interpersonal case. But not only is it thus double in its 
use, it also manages to incorporate the personal in the 
public use, and the public in the personal, in a regress 
pursuable as far as even we choose. Thus we all under- 
stand other people’s first-person talk by analogy 
with our own, and its imperfect public intelligibility is 
also perfectly and publicly intelligible, since everyone 
makes just such first-person statements in his own case. 
The manner in which we smoothly swing over from 
another man’s perfectly understood use of the first- 
person pronoun T, and replace it with ‘he’ in reporting 
the content of his statement, and expect the other man 
to do the same in regard to us, as well as the children’s 
games in which these proprieties are amusingly vio- 
lated: all these show an understanding of the antithesis 
of contrasted privacies, and of their overcoming in a 
wider publicity, of which the use-semantics betrays no 
inkling. In the same manner, ordinary speech has in it 
the germs of what may be called the Cartesian or the 
Lockean inversion, the reversal of the ordinary 
approach from outward things to the mind, into an 
approach to outer things from the facts of our sub- 
jective life. Though the language in which we talk of 
and to ourselves—the best subject-matter and audience 
—may have had its source in contexts of public 
ostensibility, it can, by a profitable ingratitude, use the 
personal language thus painfully acquired to cast 


doubt upon, or to throw light on, its own origin. We 
may illuminate our understanding and knowledge of 
public matters in terms of just those personal ex- 
periences and pre-existent understandings which talk 
about public matters first renders possible. And this 
personal Cartesian or Lockean story can then achieve 
the widest publicity, since to have back rooms con- 
tinuous with those opening on the public square is 
the most universal, most inescapable of predicaments. 
It is no doubt by a creative transformation that the 
rumour of the square penetrates backwards, and is 
re-echoed in the small back rooms, and it is likewise by 
a creative transformation that these transformed 
echoes rejoin the rumour of the square. All this, how- 
ever, unquestionably happens, and it is the task of a 
philosophical semantics to make sense of it, and not 
to declare it unintelligible. 

Nothing that has been said in the foregoing is meant 
to reflect on the painstaking, detailed study of ling- 
uistic usage, or the actual manner of its teaching, if 
used to show how we actually come to mean what we 
undoubtedly do mean, or to throw light on the 
complexity and subtlety of our meanings, or to show 
how we come to be misled into supposing we mean 
what really conflicts with the ‘depth-grammar’ of our 
meanings. Our criticisms are only of a radical use- 
theory carried to extremes, which constructs fables as 
to how we might have been taught the meanings of 
words in order to buttress a priori doctrines as to what 
we must or cannot mean. If anyone thinks such doc- 
trines archaic and superseded, and so not requiring 
rebuttal, he is wide of the truth. Wittgenstein’s 
accounts of language-games are so arresting, so novel, 
so subtle in their detailed development, so daring in 
their frank embrace of the unplausible, so imbued 
with intellectual seriousness and earnestness, and so 
great, finally, in their aesthetic appeal, that it is hard 
to see through them or around them. They fascinate 
the philosopher in the same way that Wittgenstein 
claimed that philosophers were fascinated by the 
forms of ordinary language, and against such fascina- 
tion determined steps are necessary. The steps I have 
taken in this paper may not have been sufficiently 
subtle, and may have involved certain misunder- 
standings of detail: I shall hope, at least, to have 
incited others to do better. 

All this should not, of course, be taken as reflecting 
on the philosophical greatness of Wittgenstein. 
Wittgenstein is the author of three wholly differing 
accounts of meaning, all of which merit entire rejection: 
meaning is not repudiation of structure, it is not verifi- 


cation or verifiability, it is plainly not what he meant by ` 


‘use’. It is not these things, though it is of course 


intimately connected with them all, but it will be best 


illuminated by construing further the old humdrum no- 
tions of connotation and denotation, and by seeking 
painfully to throw light on the ‘thought behind our 
words’, for which, on account of the peculiar categories 
it involves, it would seem that no adequate surrogate 
has been, or can be, offered. It is, I surmise, in the 
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tentiona } nature of thought’ that the true i 
of the prob ems of meaning is to be found. But by 
formul ating these three inadequate accounts, Wittgen- 
stein has given the semantic problem the central place 
it deserves in philosophy, and has contributed vastly 
to its solution. Through his inability to account satis- 
factorily for certain linguistic performances, he has 
indicated the precise nodes where language makes its 
various creative leaps and has thereby given philo- 
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Section | Language as system and language 


as behaviour 


Our everyday use of the word ‘language’ is ambiguous. 
Consider these two sentences, for example: 

1 English is a difficult language for foreigners to learn. 
2 The language those children were using at the bus 

stop last night was shocking. 

In the first case we are talking about language as a 
system of rules which English speakers have mastered 
for producing and understanding an indefinitely large 
number of utterances. We are not talking about any 
Specific utterances. In the second case, however, we are 
talking about a certain use of the language system; we 
are making a value judgment about the linguistic 
behaviour of certain people. Thus, language can be 
Studied from (at least) two points of view, as a system 
for the coding of meaning or as a form of behaviour. 
The articles in this section reflect these two ways of 
Viewing language. 

In conceiving of a language as a system, we abstract 
from speech behaviour only those characteristics 
which give us insight into its structural properties. 
Ultimately, the search may be for structural properties 
common to all languages. A major preoccupation of 
modern linguistics is to develop theories and descrip- 
tive categories which allow of the explicit description 
Of the structural properties of all languages. The Robins 
article gives a brief account of the categories of 
linguistics. These are being drawn upon increasingly in 
Psychological and sociological studies of language 

haviour where accurate linguistic analysis is needed. 

To speak is a social act. Speech is primarily a form of 
Social interaction and is central to every human society. 
In studying language as behaviour, therefore, we con- 
centrate as much on the speakers and the social rela- 
tionships which hold between them at any given time 
as on their use of language. We try to relate different 
ways of using language to different types of user and 
different patterns of social interaction. 

At first sight, Quirk’s article seems to have little 
connection with interaction patterns. But a reading of 
the article shows that Standard English is used for 
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communication in national and international net- 
works. Thus a definition of Standard English excludes 
those varieties of language such as dialect and slang 
which are typically used in smaller networks of 
interaction. The tendency of a group of people who 
regularly interact in some way to develop their own 
variety of language is well illustrated in Quirk’s second 
article. The existence of jargons reflects social differ- 
entiation, usually according to occupation. These 
occupational varieties of English can claim to be 
Standard English by virtue of their widespread usage 
throughout the English-speaking world. At the same 
time they reflect a specialization of social rôles to 
which not all speakers of English, even the most 
educated, have access. 

The tendency of all language to become differen- 
tiated in use is further illustrated by the classic case of 
diglossia where a society recognizes two (or more) 
distinct varieties of language for communication, The 
two varieties complement each other; they are used for 
different purposes. The ‘high’ language is used as the 
language of religion, education and other aspects of 
high culture. The ‘low’ vernacular language is used 
in everyday affairs, for example at home or among 
friends. Ferguson’s article is valuable in two ways. 
Firstly, it draws attention to the symbolic value of 
language. Different varieties of language may enjoy 
different prestige in a community; this springs from 
their association with patterns of social interaction 
which are differently valued within a culture. For the 
English speaker this article may throw light on why 
Standard English and certain accents of English 
enjoy high prestige, why dialects may be thought 
uncouth or quaint, and why certain types of language 
are considered bad or incorrect. The article is valuable 
secondly because it separates three distinct, though 
related, aspects of the study of language behaviour— 
the description of the varieties used within a commun- 
ity, the investigation of the social relationships with 
which each is regularly associated, and the symbolic 
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ities may thus gain a clearer insight into their own 
speech habits. 

The general phenomenon of language, then, can be 
studied both as a system and as behaviour. In studying 
a language system we abstract speech from its social 
context and concentrate on its structural properties, 
that is, on the finite resources of which we can make 
infinite use. In studying language behaviour we 
concentrate on the variety of ways in which language 
is used and we attempt to look at speech as part of a 
social process. 
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3 The structure of language 


R. H. Robins 


Introduction 


Linguistics is quite simply the scientific study of human 
language in all its manifestations and uses, near and 
far, present and past, without restriction on time, 
place, or culture. In this respect linguistics is different 
from language study, since this latter term is ordinarily 
used to refer to the study of a particular language, say 
Latin, French, or German, as a means to reading its 
literature in the original, or for purposes of written or 
spoken communication with its speakers in the case of 
a living language. The linguist, in the sense of the 
student of linguistics, studies languages, his own and 
foreign languages, as examples of mankind’s faculty of 
language, to learn more about the way language works 
and how it may best be described and analysed. An 
American linguist has put this well: ‘Linguistic 
Scientists are engaged in developing a sound body of 
Scientific observations, facts, and systematic theory 
about language in general and languages in particular.” 

In one way language is too familiar to us all; every 
Normal human being has thoroughly mastered one 
language in childhood without knowing much about 
the process, and in areas and in social situations that 
require and facilitate it many persons of no more than 
average intelligence and application have a fluent 
command of two or even more different languages. 
Just because language is universal and so much taken 
for granted as part of our lives, its problems and 
Perplexities, but also its incredible fascination to those 
Who take the trouble to examine it for its own sake, 
often pass unnoticed among otherwise sensitive and 
Percipient persons. 

Linguistics as a subject of learning happens to be 
very much in the news today. Since the Second World 
War it has more than kept pace with the general 
€xpansion of university education over almost the 
whole world, and one of its ablest and most stimulat- 
ed. N. Minnis, Gollancz (1971), 
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ing scholars, Noam Chomsky, known both for the 
far-reaching changes he has brought about in almost all 
aspects of linguistic studies and for his public champ- 
ioning of certain political causes, has been accorded 
the status of one of the thousand makers of the 
twentieth century in a recent Sunday newspaper 
magazine series. 

Though as a recognized independent subject 
linguistics is fairly new, linguistic speculation and the 
analysis of languages have occupied men’s minds from 
the earliest days of civilization in a number of different 
cultures. In the history of European civilization 
linguistic thought, like thought in so many other areas, 
began in Ancient Greece, under the cover-all title of 
‘philosophy’ (philosophia). Pre-Socratic philosophers 
discussed language, and one of the Socratic dialogues 
of Plato, the Cratylus, is devoted to language. The 
observations of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics on 
language appear as part of their general exposition of 
the theory of knowledge and of the principles of logic, 
though it is to the Stoics that we much attribute the 
recognition of a specific branch of study relating to the 
form and function of human speech. 

Under the influence of Alexandrian literary criticism, 
linguistic studies developed some degree of independ- 
ence in later antiquity, but subsequently other factors 
promoted close contacts between philosophers and 
grammarians. This was notably the case with the 
‘speculative grammars’ of the later Middle Ages, when 
scholastic metaphysics and Priscian’s Latin grammar 
(itself a product of Alexandrian literary scholarship) 
were fused together in a remarkable synthesis of logic, 
metaphysics, and grammatical theory.? 

Thereafter empiricism and rationalism made their 
contributions to the linguistic thinking of Europe in 
and after the Renaissance; but in addition Europeans 
were now learning not only about languages spoken 
outside Europe, but also about the work of linguists 
in other parts of the world. China, the Jews and the 
Arabs, and the Sanskrit phoneticians and grammarians 
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of Ancient India have all contributed to our present- 
day achievements in linguistic science. In particular the 
-excellence of the Indian work and the knowledge 
gained from it of the Sanskrit language vitally stimu- 
lated European linguistics in the early nineteenth 
century. Sir William Jones, the two Schlegels, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, Jakob Grimm, Schleicher, Whitney, 
Brugmann, and de Saussure are just a few of those 
who at the end of the eighteenth century and through- 
out the nineteenth laid the foundations on which we 
today are still building. 


Speech 


We do well to examine language primarily and princi- 
pally from the starting point of speech. One is used in 
literate civilizations like our own to think of languages 
as systems of writing with a pronunciation; it is better 
to think of them as systems of oral communication 
that may in some way be represented in writing. Every 
normal person speaks, but in many language areas 
those who can write are few, and everywhere speaking 
and hearing occupy far more time than writing and 
reading. Speech is a skill acquired by a child before 
writing, and in the span of human history writing is 
very much a newcomer, perhaps three to four thousand 
years old, while speech is probably coeval with homo 
sapiens. We may say that it is the conditions of speak- 
ing and listening rather than those of writing and 
reading that have determined the development of lan- 
guage in general and of each particular language. More- 
over (and this is one of the more valuable incidental 
_ lessons of linguistic studies) the orderliness, complexity, 
and efficiency of the languages of illiterate peoples, 
whose cultures are labelled primitive by outside obser- 
vers, are not inferior (or superior) in quality or degree; 
nor indeed are the languages of such peoples markedly 
different in form from languages long studied and 
familiar as the literate vehicles of world-wide civiliza- 
tions. 
Speaking is essentially making and responding to 
certain sets of noises by means of which we co- 
operate in living in and understanding our common 
world and in regulating our relations with one another 
therein; the more portentous definition of speech as 
the expression and communication of thought may be 
taken as covering a relatively small part of this more 
general and humdrum activity. The material of 
speech, sounds emitted from the vocal tract, is limited, 
but its range and application, nothing less than the 
entire furniture of earth and heaven and all our doings 
therein, is unlimited. Yet speaking is only a by-product, 
an exploitation of waste; with few exceptions, that do 
not alter the general picture, speaking is simply the 
noisy interference with expiratory, used, air as it 
Passes up from the lungs through and over the various 
organs of speech: glottis, tongue, palate, teeth, lip, 
nasal Passage, etc. Breathing out, expiration, is a 
biologically essential process of ridding the lungs of 
air charged with carbon dioxide. The energy expended 
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in additionally interfering with it to make a noise, that 
is, to speak, is minute. In the light of the place taken by 
language (i.e. by speech) in human life as we know it, 
one may challenge anyone to name any other use of a 
spent material that comes anywhere near it in power 
and significance. Moreover the organs of speech, as 
they are called, the tongue, the teeth, and so on, are 
not primarily organs used in speaking, in the way that, 
for example, the lungs are the organs of breathing and 
the stomach the organ of digestion; they are organs 
performing a number of functions in the economy of 
the human body, and speaking, noisily and purposively 
interfering with spent breath, is just one function 
superimposed on them. 

Yet this wonderful and complex activity is learned 
by any normal child in his or her early years. In child- 
hood we master the pronunciation and the grammar of 
our native, our first or only, language, and its basic 
vocabulary; grammar and pronunciation are more or 
less exhaustively acquired for the spoken language in 
childhood (except in cases of rapid language change, 
personal dialect replacement, or the like), but our 
vocabulary goes on changing and enlarging itself all 
our lives; we learn new words and new uses of old 
words almost every day, fitting them in to our estab- 
lished pronunciation patterns and grammatical rules, 


Form and meaning 


We have, then, two sides to language: form and mean- 
ing. We can use a range of noises in socially shared 
patterns to achieve some purpose. Form and meaning 
are thus in part related as means to end, and both are 
the proper objects of linguistic science. While other 
disciplines, such as philosophy, psychology, and 
literary criticism, all concern themselves with language 
and with meaning, they do not, rightly from their 
points of view, hold the whole of language central in 
their focus of attention, but they are concerned 
primarily with the place of language in their own 
fields of inquiry. Some linguists have been almost 
frightened away from the study of the meaning side of 
language, because it seems so full of pitfalls and so 
much less tangible than the forms themselves. One 
should try to keep both form and meaning within the 
discipline of linguistics, but one can more easily start 
with form because it is more readily observable; its 
field is delimited (sounds and written marks), while 
that of meaning, if not actually infinite, is certainly , 
unlimited in range. Meaning has in the past been 
confused with reference or denotation, one aspect O. 
language use, the association of many words, but not 
of all, in languages with identifiable individual things, 
persons, processes, and states of affairs, or with 
classes of them. Too often reference has been univer- 
salized by the hypothetizing of ‘ideas’ as the other end 
of a binary relation between the word and its meaning, 
though it may be hard to say just what an idea in suc’ 
a use is except (circularly) that it is the suppo' 
meaning of the word in question. It is probably better 


to regard meanings as the ways in which words, and 
types of sentence construction (statement, question, 
etc.) are used in different situations, or part of the rules 
for their use, rules known performatively by speakers, 
acquired by children and second language learners, 
and made explicit by linguists, especially in their rôle 
as makers of dictionaries. Referential or denotative use 
is part of the use to which many words are put, but it is 
not to be equated with the whole of meaning. 

The linguist, then, starts from linguistic form, or 
from linguistic forms, which he assumes to be meaning- 
ful, for that is the main criterion of language as 
contrasted with babbling or scribbling. But form is not 
the same as all the sounds spoken or all the symbols 
written in a language. In studying a language the 
linguist is not just collecting utterances on tape or on 
Paper and stopping there. Understanding a language 
means making abstractions from the material, to 
which the multiplicity of actual utterance can be 
referred and by which it can be explained. The child 
does this unconsciously as he learns his language; the 
linguist does it consciously and makes his work 
explicit. It involves two things, discovering the relevant 
facts and framing abstractions to cover them, and 
Stating these in such a way as to make this acquired 
knowledge available to all comers. Work with langu- 
ages that do not possess a writing system has taught us 
a great deal about the techniques of discovery and 
Of statement, essentially speeding up and ordering the 
Work of the language learner anywhere. ; 

Linguistic form, the product of the abstraction 
Process that the linguist applies to his material, covers 
a familiar field: pronunciation, grammar, and vocabu- 
lary, though it deals with this field somewhat differ- 
ently from traditional pedagogy. In many respects the 
linguist’s abstractions correspond with the intuitions 
of native speakers themselves on the working of their 
language. His abstractions fall into general and 
Particular, phonetics, phonology, and grammar on the 
One hand, and lexicon or vocabulary on the other, the 
Provinces of the grammar book (in its widest sense) 
and the dictionary respectively. All of this may be con- 
sidered from two points of view, that of a language as 
it operates at any one time as a means of communica- 
tion and without reference to its past or its future, and 
that of a language as a continuing system that evolves 
through time, though its speakers are largely unaware 
of the process, Both these points of view, descriptive 

inguistics and historical linguistics, as they are called, 

are equally important in the understanding of human 
language. At present most attention seems to be 
devoted to descriptive linguistics; in the nineteenth 
Century the historical point of view predominated, 
largely under the influence of the discovery of the 
genetic relations linking Sanskrit with the classical and 
with most of the modern languages of Europe in the 
Indo-European family. In England this field of study 
Was often designated ‘comparative philology’, and the 
term is still in use. 
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If, in line with what was said earlier, we consider 
language primarily in its spoken form, we see that a 
double set of abstractions can be made from speech: 
the virtually infinite number of phonetic differences in 
people’s speech can be assigned to limited sets of 
units with rules of combination and sequence, and the 
limitless word stock of a language (limitless because it 
can always be added to by borrowing or by new crea- 
tions) can be assigned to limited sets of classes that 
exhibit limited sets of categories controlling their 
occurrence in constructions or sentence structures. 

The abstractions involved in linguistic form can best 
beillustrated in the first place at the level of phonology. 
Phonetics and phonology cover the field rather loosely 
called ‘pronunciation’ in many textbooks of foreign lan- 
guages. An abstraction at this level is indeed uncon- 
sciously made or assumed whenever we speak of ‘the 
English language’, ‘the German language’, and so on, 
with reference to speakers of the standard dialect (or to 
any other dialect, though in the context of foreign lan- 
guage learning and teaching, the standard dialect is 
usually taken without comment to represent ‘the lan- 
guage’). Every person’sspeechisdifferentfromeveryone 
else’s; we can distinguish voices over very imperfect 
channels like telephones; the voices of several speakers 
of the same age, sex, and locality can be kept distinct 
throughout a radio play or discussion, though we may 
never have heard any of the speakers before; and we 
can recognize the voices of our friends from behind 
closed doors. Every different feature of these different 
voices, like every other audible aspect of speech, is the 
productofslightly different shapes, positions, andmove- 
ments of the vocal organs, resulting in different config- 
urations of the sound waves andin their differentimpact 
through the ears on the auditory perceptual centres of 
the brain of the hearer. 

But in listening to what is said, to the message as 
opposed to recognizing who is talking (and we often 
do not care, as when we are shopping, travelling, 
listening to news broadcasts, and the like), we push all 
this aside and concentrate on certain differences only. 
The total number of differences which the vocal organs 
are capable of making and the auditory mechanism is 
capable of receiving may be virtually limitless (at least 
one knows as yet no way of setting limits, which 
probably vary with each individual); but in the or- 
dinary use of our language, or of any language, we 
seize on distinctive differences, not just any differences. 
These distinctive differences can largely be located in 
segments, and this is the basis of alphabetic writing, 
just one more legacy of Ancient Greek genius, An 
alphabet does not cover the representation in writing 
of all and only the distinctive differences in the spoken 
words of a language; hence the notorious difficulties of 
English spelling, though most orthographies have 
similar weaknesses from this point of view; and in all 
languages there are some non-segmental features, such 
as stress in English (compare import as a noun and asa 
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verb in pronunciation) and intonation, which also can 
and should be analysed in terms of limited sets of 


distinctive differences. 

For these reasons phonological transcriptions have 
been devised, partly as the result of years of attempted 
‘spelling reforms’. A phonetic transcription represents 


- as far as it can every perceptible difference in what is 


said; a phonological transcription only employs 
separate symbols for those segments and other elements 
that are distinctively different in the language for which 
it is constructed. In the English word pin there are 
only three such units. Pin is minimally distinct from 
bin, from pen, and from pit. Other audible 
differences, such as loudness and pitch, do not alter the 
word you recognize. But such features may be dis- 
tinctive in the words of other languages; in north 
Chinese pin said on a level tone and pin said on a rising 
tone are different words. Phonetic differences are 
indefinitely divisible, but the phonological form of a 
language recognizes only discrete distinctions. I can 
say the words pin and bin in all sorts of ways, with 
More or with less initial aspiration, with heavier or 
lighter vibration of the vocal cords in the b, etc., but as 
Jong as-you assume that I am talking English you will 
try to assign what I say to one or the other of the two 
words. You may think that I am teasing, that I am a 
bit drunk, that I am a foreigner or a speaker of an 
unfamiliar dialect, but you will always seek to impose 
on what I say the pattern of distinctive segments and 
other elements that you have come to recognize for the 
English language. Pin, bin, pen, and pit can differ 
distinctively at three places only, and there only by the 
substitution of limited sets of consonants and vowels. 

Certain marginal aspects of language are not like 
this. If I speak softly you will understand that I am 
being confidential, intimate, or perhaps reassuring; if 
Ishout you assume that I am angry or excited, and the 
louder I shout the angrier you think I am. We are all 
familiar with arguments in which each party gets more 
and more worked up and shouts louder and louder. 
There are no distinctive jumps here from one unit of 
loudness to another, but a continuous scale interpreted 
as such by speaker and hearer. This sort of scalar 
characteristic of the marginal aspects of speech is 
found also in non-linguistic ejaculations like screams, 
but it is not found with the central and specifically 
linguistic component of the speech signal. 

Differences that are not distinctive of one unit from 
another in a particular language are either ruled out 
by correct (i.e. a native speaker’s) pronunciation, or 
are irrelevant to the form of the utterance, as are dif- 
ferences in personal voice quality, or are conditioned 
by the position of the sound unit in relation to 
neighbouring sounds. Languages differ in their 
allocation of distinctiveness. English /k/ (the set of 
sounds heard initially in words like keep, cut and 
card) is articulated with a more forward part of the 
tongue before /i:/, a vowel articulated in the front 
of the mouth, as in keep (/ki:p/), and with a part of the 
tongue further back before lu:/, a vowel articulated in 
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the back of the mouth, as in cool (/ku:1/). These two 
sorts of /k/ sound are not of themselves distinctive 
in English, and cannot alone distinguish one word from 
another; they belong therefore to the same distinctive 
unit, or phoneme, assuch units are technically called. In 
southern English /k/ sounds are aspirated (pronoun- 
ced with a little puff of air) initially, as in kin; after an 
/s/ this is not the case; in skin the /k/ is unaspirated, 
but in view of the different environments in which 
these two varieties of /k/ sounds occur they are not 
distinctive, and they are assigned to the same phoneme. 
But in other languages, where they can stand in the 
same environment in minimal contrast, an aspir- 
ated and an unaspirated & sound can con- 
stitute separate phonemes, as in Hindi, where 
/k/ and /k»/ distinguish the two words /kana/, 
one-eyed, and /k*ana/, to eat. We saw that in 
Chinese the pitch, or tone, of a syllable can by 
itself distinguish one word from another, and in 
Chinese one must recognize tone phonemes, varying 
in their number from four in the north to eight or 
nine in some varieties of Cantonese in the south. 

Thus for each language there are found a limited 
number of distinctive units, or phonemes, that carry 
the messages and represent the phonological form of 
the language. In this connection it is necessary to re- 
cognize the various dialects of a language as separate 
languages as far as their phonological form is con- 
cerned. The limited number of phonemes may vary a 
little as between one description and another according 
to the precise method used by the linguist, but the prin- 
ciple is the same; from the virtually limitless stock of 
possible phonetic differences a Strictly limited set of 
phonemes may be abstracted, and it is these that 
constitute the phonological form of the language and 
are the bearers of its messages. 

Phonemes are limited in number, varying between 
around fifteen and fifty for different languages. But 
these limited numbers may be resolved into combina- 
tions of even fewer distinctive features, English /p/, 
/t/, and /k/ differ by their place of articulation only, 
being bilabial, alveolar, and velar, respectively; they 
share the features of voicelessness (non-vibration of the 
vocal cords) and the feature of plosion (complete 
stoppage of air followed by sudden release). /p/ and 
/b/, /t/ and /d/, and /k/ and /g/ (as in get and gate) 
differ only in respect of yoicelessness versus voice 
(vibration of the vocal cords) in each pair. /m/, /n/, and 
/y] (spelled ng, as in sing) share the three articulatory 
Positions of /p/ and /b/, /t/ and /d/, and /k/ and /g/, 
respectively, and differ from them only in being nasally 
released, the air passing out through the nose while 
they are being articulated. So in this section of English 

phonology nine distinctive units, nine phonemes, are the 
product of just six distinctive features, three of place of 
articulation, and three of manner of articulation; and 
each of these features, and of all the others likewise 
involved in the phonological form of any language, 
depends for its production on the particular con- 
figuration of the vocal tract at the time of articulation- 


Control over such configurations and recognition of 
the features resulting from them are part of what is 
familiarly known as learning a language. 

_ Phonological form involves more than the recogni- 
tion of the phonemes and distinctive features of a 
language. Consonant and vowel phonemes occur 
Sequentially in syllables, and the possibilities of 
syllable structure vary greatly from one language to 
another. In English /h/ cannot occur finally (the letter 
h when final usually indicates a long vowel, not 
aspiration, as in hurrah), and /n/ cannot occur initially 
ne word. They can in Malay, as in tengah (/tyah/), 
middle’, and ngaran (/naran/), ‘name’, words which 
English speakers find difficult to pronounce, although 
they contain no non-English consonants, but just non- 
English arrangements of them. English and German 
Permit far more clustering of consonants before and 
after a vowel than many languages do; word forms 
like strengths and sprichst would be quite impossible in 
Italian and still more outlandish in Fijian or Hawaiian, 
where no syllable is closed with a consonant at all (all 
syllables being open, like English he and fo). In 
English voiced and voiceless consonants are distinc- 
tive initially and finally in words (pit, bit, cup, cub), 
but in German this distinction does not operate 
finally: Deich and Teich contrast, but Bad and bat, 
though different words and different spellings, are 
Pronounced exactly alike. 

Only the main outlines of phonological analysis have 
been sketched here, but this may be enough to make 
clear the difference between the gross phonetic reper- 
toire employed by a language and the phonological 
form of that language. The phoneme theory and 
phonological theory generally is full of controversies, 
some of them quite radical, which are not even 
touched on here. In the study of an unwritten lang- 
uagefa phonemic analysis is the prerequisite for a 
Usable transcription, and a subconscious apperception 
of phonemic principles underlay the Greek adaptation 
of the Phoenician syllabary to the form of an alphabet. 

Phonological form depends not on absolutes, but on 
Contrastive entities defined by their relations with one 
another in structures within the phonological system 
Of the language. This is why linguistics is frequently 
Called ‘structural’ and why we speak so often of 
linguistic systems’. System and structure, internal 
Organization, are being opposed to mere aggregations 
of independent entities, and form is being opposed to 
Substance, One can illustrate how different functions 
May determine form differently, though the brute facts 
Of substance are the same; in English /b/ contrasts in 
the bilabial consonants with voiceless /p/ and nasal 

m/, and its form and designation is ‘voiced bilabial 
Plosive’, nothing else being distinctively involved; but 
Hindi a phonetically identical consonant sound 
Contrasts with /pb/ (voiceless aspirated) and [l 
» (voiced aspirate) as well as with /p/ and /m/, and it is in 
Consequence designated in Hindi phonology as 2 
Voiced unaspirated bilabial plosive’, entering into a 
ifferent set of immediately contrastive relations. 
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The structure of language 
Grammar 


The concept of form in language, which has been 
explained and illustrated through phonology, is 
equally valid and essential in grammar, and the dis- 
tinction of phonetics and phonology gives us only half 
the picture. Grammar involves a separate level of 
analysis and description and is no less systematic and 
structured. Grammatical form is indeed probably the 
more familiar in the guise of traditional grammar, since 
both phonetics and phonology have traditionally lain 
too much under the misleading heading of ‘the 
pronunciation of the letters’. 

Grammar is less dependent on the phonetic sub- 
stance itself than is phonology; therefore the grammar 
of a written language (e.g. written English) is similar 
to, but not the same as, the grammar of a spoken 
language (e.g. spoken English), and we can study the 
grammar of a dead language, like Latin or Ancient 
Greek, without knowing all we would like to about 
its phonetics (and what we do know is happily ignored 
by most teachers and students of these languages). In 
the European grammatical tradition the system of 
word classes, or ‘arts of speech’, is long established 
and familiar, and with it the sets of grammatical 
categories (case, number, tense, person, gender, etc.) 
that are assigned to the classes and define their 
membership. 

The concept of the word class is a sound one in 
principle as well as in practice, but the word as a 
formal unit in grammar cannot be taken for granted, 
however obvious a sort of unit it appears to us who are 
familiar with dictionaries and with printed spaces 
between orthographic words. Formally it must be 
defined in some way. Very practically, in a newly 
discovered language where shall we write our spaces in 
transcribed sentences ? We do not hear a pause between. 
most words in connected speech (a loan and alone are 
exact homophones), andmeaningsarea poor guide. The 
house is two words in English, but its translation huset 
is one word in Norwegian; multiracial and consisting of 
several races mean much the same, but the former is 
one word and the latter comprises four words, But what 
we do find in all languages, written and unwritten, is 
that sentences consist of sequences of smaller stretches 
which occur again and again, and which exhibit an 
internal stability and cohesion together with an 
external mobility in relation to other such stretches in 
sentences. Indefensibility and interdenominationalism 
keep their syllables in the same order and they cannot 
be split up by the insertion of other words, but they 
can appear at almost any point in a sentence, Of 
course there are marginal cases; it is not easy to 
decide firmly one way or the other on the status 
of the unemphatic pronouns in French, which are 
traditionally written with spaces when they occur 
before the verb and are hyphenated when they follow 
it. But the principle is clear, and techniques have 
been devised for applying it to the grammatical 
analysis of unwritten languages as well as for check- 
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_ ing it against the orthographic practice of written 
ones. } 
¢ The importance of the word as a formal grammatical 
unit is partly that on it rests the distinction between 

_ morphology, the study of word structure, and syntax, 
the study of sentence structure, a traditional division 
within grammar, which despite, or perhaps because of, 
a good deal of reexamination is still a useful part of the 
linguist’s descriptive apparatus, What is important to 
reverse is the too frequent attitude that treats mor- 
phology as the prime or central part of grammar and 
syntax as its appendix; from this attitude spring 
absurd judgments such as ‘English has less grammar 
than Latin’, or ‘languages like Chinese have no 
grammar’. The burden of sentence construction and 
Sentence interpretation may be differently divided 
between word form variation and the grouping and 
order of words, and languages like Chinese have little 
of what corresponds to morphological structure in 
languages like English and German, but no language 
just strings its words together, and Chinese syntax can 
be stated systematically (indeed it must be so stated) 
no less than the syntax of English or Latin, or of any 
other language. If anything syntax is the heart and 
soul of language, with morphology a means of mark- 
ing syntactic relations employed to varying degrees in 
different languages. 

The phonological form and the grammatical form of 

a language are interrelated but distinct, and one may 
approach them from either direction, phonology first 
or grammar first; and on this there is no lack of 
controversy. The essential point is that phonology 
alone does not tell us all we need to know about the 
sentences of a language, and patterns and structural 
constraints depending on considerations other than 
those of phonology force themselves on our attention. 
The horse are sleeping and the horses is sleeping are as 
pronounceable as the horse is sleeping and the horses 
are sleeping, but only the last pair is acceptable in 
standard English. Horse horses, dog dogs, cat cats, and 
penny pence are grammatically associated, whereas 
fen fence, hen hence, and Len lens are not; and the 
phonologically very unlike pairs foot feet, hand hands, 
mouse mice, and rat rats are grammatically equivalent, 
and so are bake baked and take took. 

A manifest fact of language is that grammar is more 
obviously related to meaning than phonology is; the 
Meaning of categories like singular and plural and of 
their representations in word forms (cat cat-s, etc.) is 
fairly clear, whereas meaning can scarcely be said 
directly to attach to phonological entities as such, 
except perhaps for intonation tunes and the use of 
emphatic stress or the like. Once more it must be 
admitted that on the exact relationship between 
grammar and meaning and on the place that meaning 
should occupy in grammatical analysis there is still a 
great deal of unresolved argument. Traditional names 
of grammatical classes and categories are often 
semantic in origin; Nennwort, dative case, past tense 
are obvious examples, But such names or labels are 


not necessarily, or even properly, complete definitions; 
‘giving to’, however widely interpreted, can hardly 
cover all the uses of the dative case in Greek, Latin, 
and German, uses that in fact are somewhat different 
in each of these languages; and the term accusative 
case, though now devoid of extragrammatical mean- 
ing and probably owing its origin to an ancient mis- 
translation, has survived quite happily. Grammatical 
number is fairly congruent with singularity and plur- 
ality, but gender, which is no less important in 
several well-known languages as a mark of concord and 
of syntactic structure, is notoriously out of line as 
regards animacy and sex differentiation. The rela- 
tions between grammatical categories and meanings 
are of great significance in understanding the ways in 
which languages work, but one can only be on safe 
ground in working from the forms, which are usually 
fairly definite, to the meanings, which are much less so, 
rather than the other way round. A field of grain is a 
collective, one or many as you may choose to look at 
it, but oats is plural (the oats are growing well) and 
wheat is singular (the wheat is growing well); sunset 
is a noun in English, but it would be hard to say 
whether a sunset is definitely a thing, the usual 
correlate of nouns, or a process, one of the usual 
correlates of verbs. It is all very well, and rather 
charming, to say that in German the compounds of 
Mut are masculine or feminine according to whether 
the characteristic referred to is masculine or feminine: 
Demut, ‘humility’, and Anmut, ‘grace’, are feminine, 
but Freimut, ‘frankness’, and Ubermut, ‘arrogance’ are 
masculine.3 What about Schwermut, ‘sadness’? Is it a 
masculine characteristic or a feminine one, or neither? 
But formally we know at once that it is a feminine 
noun, because a native speaker will put the feminine 
form of the article in front of it (die Schwermut). The 
forms are there, the meanings are the uses to which 
the forms are put in discourse, 

The logical structure of a proposition and the 
syntactic structure of a sentence are two different 
things, though they do, in fact, often correspond with 
one another; traditional grammar did not really get 
this distinction clear. But when this has been said, it 
must be stressed that it remains the ultimate aim of 
grammatical analysis and description to be able to 
account formally for every semantic distinction that 
is carried by the grammatical structure of sentences, aS 
against their lexical content. This aim is now in the 
forefront of the attention of many present-day 
linguists, who are developing important insights into 
the semantic potentialities of grammatical structures. 

The elements of grammatical form belong in 
systems and make up structures. The dative case (or, 
equivalently, the dative forms of nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, etc.) cannot be defined in isolation and 
identified as the same in different languages. There iS 
certainly some correspondence of use, and therefore 
some translation equivalence, between the Greek, 
Latin, and German datives; but the grammatical 
function and status of each must be different, because 


in Greek it is a member of a five term system of cases, 
in Latin it is a member of a six term system, and in 
German ofa four term system. The Greek and German 
datives are involved in constructions with prepositions, 
but the Latin dative does not construct directly with 
any preposition. Sets of relations like these between 
the members of grammatical classes and between the 
constituents of grammatical structures or construc- 
tions are what constitute the grammatical form of a 
language. 


Lexicon 


In considering phonology and grammar we have 
Stressed that the elements of language are not to be 
Considered as aggregated isolates but as interrelated 
members of systems and structures. This applies also 
to the lexical aspect of language. We are familiar with 
the standard equipment of the language learner, the 
grammar book, which includes some account of the 
Phonology, and the dictionary, The lexical description 
of a language, the task of the dictionary, does not 
Cover other material than that which is dealt with by 
Phonetics, phonology, and grammar, but it deals with 
it from a different point of view. In grammar and 
Phonology we are concerned with what is common to 
alarge and often open-ended number of items: sentence 
Structures, word classes, grammatical categories, syll- 
able Structures, phonemes, etc. In the dictionary we 
are dealing with each word separately, individually 
focusing attention on what distinguishes it from all 
Other words in the language.* Naively one feels that the 
main province of the dictionary is meaning, the mean- 
ing of each word listed, whether the dictionary be 
Unilingual or bilingual; and this is true, just because 
the meaning of a word, the rules for its use in relation 
to some aspect or part of the world and of human life 
therein, must be stated individually. No two words are 
Precisely alike in meaning, absolute synonyms, in all 
circumstances, and consequently the dictionary must 
deal with each word in turn. But this does not exhaust 
its function; grammatical irregularities (like took as 
the past tense of rake and men as the plural of man) 
Must also be noted just for their being irregular, 
Outside the general rules for the formations of the word 
Class concerned, and so idiosyncratic to the particular 
Word itself, As Henry Sweet put it, grammar deals 
With the general facts of a language, lexicology with 

e special facts.5 

Because grammar and phonology are concerned 
With general features and with classes and the lexicon 
Comprises individual words as separate entities, the 
exicon of a language is much more flexible and 
readily changeable and shows more variation between 
Persons speaking the same dialect ofa single poe 

TObably few persons possess exactly the same w = 
Stock at any one time, although, of course, all E 
commoner words they use will be most likely to be 
shared, Changes in grammar and in phonology are 
long term affairs, normally noticeable only over spans 
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of hundreds of years; such changes seriously affect 


mutual intelligibility, in time producing different 

languages from a common source, as happened with 

the development of colloquial Latin into the present 

day Romance languages. But words can be borrowed” 
from other languages or created anew, and then 

assigned to existing grammatical classes with no 

difficulty; consider the great number of technological 
newcomers in English since the end of the war and the 
rapid rise and evanescence of the slangs and jargons 
of advertisers, self-conscious teenagers, and others, all 
within the abiding framework of English grammatical 
and phonological form. We have ordinarily mastered 
the pronunciation and the grammar of our native 
language by mid-childhood; inevitably we have to go 
on learning new words and new ranges of meaning for 
existing words all our lives. 

Though the lexicon of a language is flexible and 
personally variable, being composed of individual 
words as individuals, it is still structured, though more 
loosely than grammar or phonology, and we can 
legitimately speak of lexical form and lexical structure, 
and languages differ in their lexical form as they do in 
other aspects of linguistic form. Vocabulary is 
indefinitely extensible through the acquisition of loan 
words and the invention of neologisms, but at any one 
time the word stock available to a speaker and his 
hearers is finite. On the other hand the furniture of 
earth and heaven is infinite, or at least we have no way 
of asserting an inventory of its components or of the 
different waysin which it may be considered and exam- 
ined. This is what the early nineteenth-century philo- 
sopher and linguist, Wilhelm von Humboldt, meant 
when he said that a language makes infinite use of finite 
resources. We claim to be able to talk about anything 
and everything, and we can do this because word 
meanings are not fixed individual relationships be- 
tween word and thing aggregated into a lexical 
heap, like so many labels tied to suitcases in a 
luggage store; word meanings are in part a function 
of the total number of words and wordlike phrases 
available for use in a language at a given time. 
In a sense a sort of ‘Parkinson’s law’ applies in 
vocabulary; the meanings of words expand or con- 
tract to fill the available semantic space. We can 
distinguish as many things as we can name, and we can 
class them in as many ways as We can use a common 
term to refer to them. A familiar example of this is in 
the field of colour recognition.” The range of humanly 
discriminable hues, if not infinite, far exceeds the 
colour word vocabulary of any known language, and 
it is well known that different languages make their 
primary cuts in the colour spectrum at different 
places; a single colour word in one language has to be 
translated by two or perhaps more colour words in 
another language and vice versa. In the learning pro- 
cess it is doubtful if a child learns the main colour 
words in his language separately (in English, red, green, 
blue, yellow, etc.); each one occupies the place it does 
in the colour spectrum by virtue of the co-presence of 


ly the rest of the colour vocabulary. When we need to be tion are graded ‘good’, ‘fair’, ‘poor’, and ‘fail’, then 


‘more precise than is normally necessary we subdivide 
the main terms or invent new ones or press other words 
into technical service: blush-pink, bice green, eau-de- 
nil, cream, etc. The more words there are in a given 
-range the more restricted and exact the function or 
Meaning of each one is. One of the main reasons for 
the precision of quantitative arithmetical statement as 
compared with qualitative statement is the infinite 
extensibility of quantitative terms on the basis of a 
very small basic lexical stock. According to the 
degree of exactness required there is always a further 
term between any two prior terms; thus between 11 
and 12 there is 114 or 11-5, between 11 and 114 (11-5) 
there is 114 (11-25), between 11 and 114 (11-25) there 
is 114 (11-125), and so on indefinitely. 

Colour terms are a convenient illustration of the way 
in which the individual words of a language acquire 
and are credited with their meanings through their 
systematic relations with one another in the total 
vocabulary of the language at any one time and in any 
one style. If in different styles and in different contexts 
the system changes, so will the meaning of each word 
within.it, as the words readjust their mutually exhaus- 
tive coverage of the whole relevant field of human 
perception or judgment. If candidates in an examina- 
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‘good’ is very good indeed and highly commendable; 
but if a different system of grading is employed over 
the same field: ‘excellent’, ‘very good’, ‘good’, and 
‘fail’, then ‘good’ is much lower in rating and less a 
matter of rejoicing for the candidates so designated. ‘A 
good hotel’ means a good hotel generally, but we all 
know the grading system used by some travel agents: 
‘first class’, ‘superior’, and ‘good’, and we may do well 
to avoid those labelled ‘good’. 


Conclusion 


We have, then, the circumscribed but probably un- 
limited range of actually different vocal sounds, and we 
have the unbounded and infinite range of the universe 
of experience. Our social life depends on our use of 
language, and in language form and structure are 
imposed in phonology, grammar, and lexicon on these 
vocal sounds; and through their use form and struc- 
ture are imposed on our environment, creating indeed 
what we call our common world. Many traditions 
treat language as a sacred thing; they are justified in 
so doing, for it is language that gives order and sig- 
nificance to primal chaos. 
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6 ‘Sie (sc. die Sprache) muss daher von endlichen Mitteln 
einen unendlichen Gebrauch machen,’ 
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menschlichen Sprachbaues (Berlin 1836, reprinted 
Darmstadt 1949), 103. 
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4 What is standard English? 


Randolph Quirk 


All the various kinds of English (determined by dif- 
ferences in occupation, place, education and the like) 
display their variety in terms of the three dimensions of 
language: vocabulary, grammar, and transmission. 
Let us examine how this works out in the following 
examples of English by present-day writers. 


1 Dickie: I’m on Mother’s side. The old boy’s 
so doddery now he can hardly finish the course 
at all. I timed him today. It took him seventy- 
five seconds dead from a flying start to reach 
the pulpit, and then he needed the hip 
coming round the bend... 
Arthur: Doddery though Mr Jackson may 
seem now, I very much doubt if he failed in his 
Pass mods when he was at Oxford. 


2 Tonight the wind gnaws 
with teeth of glass, 
the jackdaw shivers 
in caged branches of iron, 
the stars have talons. 


3 ‘What’s the matter with your hand?” 
‘I seem to have the most boring thing, Vera 
replied. ‘So unattractive.’ F : 

‘If it isn’t better in the morning, we Il run 
you in to angel Dr Wingfield in the village. 
An absolute pie-man, charges two dollars a 
visit, and looks, I promise you, like Santa 
Claus,’ 

‘Heaven,’ Vera declared. 


4 Nah Jooab’s middlin’ thick like, bur’e’d a ’ad 
to be a deeal thicker net ta know ut ther wer 
summat wrang t’way ut shoo wer preychin' on, 
an’ so ’e late paper tummle ontut’ flooar an ʻe 
Sez, ‘What the heck ’as to agate on, lass? Is ther 
summat up or summat? An’ that didnt mend 


Source: Randolph Quirk, The Use of English, 2nd ed., Long- 
mans (1968), 84-100. 
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matters one iota. All it did wer ta start ’er 
off ageean. 

‘Just ’ark at ’im,’ shoo sez. ‘’Ere’s me, as 
thrang as Throp’s wife when shoo ’ung ’ersen 
wit’ dishcleyat, an’ theer’s ’im cahrd uv ’is 
backside! Coint see a job ut ther is ta do! 
Wodnt dreeam o’ doin’ it if °e cud...’ 

‘Nay!’ bust in Jooab. ‘Ahm nooan takkin’ 
that quietly. Thers monny a one war ner me an’ 
full weel tha knows it.’ 


5 At the end of the first act we went out with all 
the other jerks for a cigarette. What a deal 
that was. You never saw so many phonies in 
all your life, everybody smoking their ears 
off and talking about the play so that everybody 
could hear and know how sharp they were. 
Some dopey movie actor was standing near 
us, having a cigarette. I don’t know his name, 
but he always plays the part of a guy in a war 
movie that gets yellow before it’s time to go over 
the top. He was with some gorgeous blonde, and 
the two of them were trying to be very blasé and 
all, like as if they didn’t even know people were 
looking at him. 


6 I met ayont the cairney 
A lass wi’ tousie hair 
Singin’ till a bairnie 
That was nae langer there. 


Wunds and walds to swing 
Dinna sing sae sweet. 

The licht that bends owre a’ thing 
Ts less ta’en up wi't. 


7 A thrush on the lawn kept looking with its small 
round eye. Then he would make a dive to 
see if a worm was there. When he had eaten, 
he flew away but came back quickly, landing 
gracefully with a little curtsey. He stood 
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listening. He hopped once, twice, three times. . . . 
Then listened again. He repeated this several 
times before he got his worm. 


8 ‘Well,’ says Ma, ‘I kind o’ had my face fixed 
fer chicken, but I guess we c’n manage. 
Here, Lump, you run down to Perkins’ 
grocery and fetch up a few cans salmon an’ any 
other vittle ye might think tech the spot.’ 

‘Not me,’ Lump says, ‘Jedge tole me ef I got 
caught swipin’ any more stuff out’n stores, he’d 
send me to state’s prison sure *nough.’ 

‘That so, young Mister High-an’-Mighty!’ 
snaps Pa Jukes. ‘Well, lemme tell you one 
thing, you young whippersnapper, ef state’s 
prison’s good enough fer yer brother Timmy, 
it’s plenty good enough fer you.’ 


9 My own nostalgia has risen in the memory of 
a camp by a rushing stream at the bottom of a 
gorge where the sun shines but a few hours 
each day. There the smoke of the camp was 
redolent with the scent of burning gum leaves; 
there was the splash of a lizard taking to the 
water, the twittering of birds in the trees, the 
laugh of the kookaburra, the call of the thrush, 
the crack of the coach-whip bird. The mimicry of 
the lyre bird echoed across the gully, while 
wonga pigeons and satin bower birds fed on 
berries in the neighbouring brush. 


There are big differences between these nine passages. 
Some of the language we can ‘place’ at once. We can 
say that one is Scots; that another is a northern 
English dialect (even if we cannot be more precise); 
that another is to be ‘placed’ socially rather than 
regionally—a conversation between two rather fashion- 
able people; that another is an American dialect; that 
another is American but is not so much dialectal as 
racy and slangy. The sources of the passages are 
here listed in random order, and you can probably 
pair off each passage with its source quite easily: 


Christmas Landscape, a poem by Laurie Lee; 

The Face of Australia, by C. F. Laseron; 

The Catcher in the Rye, by J. D. Salinger; 

The Winslow Boy, by T. Rattigan; 

‘Runnin’ Repairs’, by G. Vine, in the Transactions of 
the Yorkshire Dialect Society; 

Empty Vessel, a poem by Hugh MacDiarmid; 
Child’s essay quoted by M. Langdon, in Let the 
Children Write; 

The Pattern of Perfection, by Nancy Hale; 


‘The Jukes Family’, by Frank Sullivan, in the New 
Yorker. 


Let us consider first the differences in the transmis- 
sion aspect. If we look at passages 1 and 3, we can find 
no sign of any difference in this respect, yet if we heard 
the four characters speaking, we would at once notice 
a sharp difference between on the one hand Arthur 
and Dickie (educated British), and on the other hand 


Vera and her companion (educated Americans). A 
difference in the primary kind of English transmission 
(pronunciation) does not necessitate a difference in the 
secondary kind (spelling), and in fact does not usually 
entail a difference. Thus passages 2, 5, 7, and 9 also 
use a spelling which is completely neutral as to pro- 
nunciation, though two of them are written by English 
people, one by an American, and one by an Australian. 
This kind of spelling is called English orthography, a 
word which means the right way of spelling. 

Here, then, is the first sight of Standard English—a 
standard way of writing the language, which is 
accepted (with some slight variations) all over the 
world as the ‘right way’ to spell, no matter what the 
English it represents sounds like. Indeed, unless we 
have had special training in phonetics so that we can 
recognize sounds and write them in phonetic script, we 
have no other means of writing English than in terms 
of the conventions of English orthography. If, for 
example, we write thought as thort, we are not 
departing from the principles of English orthography: 
we are merely replacing one set of possibilities by 
another—instead of the -ough- as in bought, ought, 
nought, thought, we have the -or- of port, sort, short, 
fort. In other words, the spelling thort would not 
suggest the sound of the word ‘thought’ to a French- 
man or a Russian, but only to someone who knows 
English orthography. That English orthography has a 
clear systematic basis is shown by the following witty 
note by Mr K. Clements in the Daily Telegraph (28 
Sept. 1955), correcting a writer who had used the 
spelling ‘gawmless’: ‘“gawmless” is awften spelt 
“gormless” by Nawtherners. Orful, isn’t it?’ 

The dominance of orthography over any more direct 
representation of pronunciation is also illustrated— 
paradoxically enough—in the eighth passage by the 
departures from orthography. The writer uses a num- 
ber of non-standard spellings such as fer, œ, tole, 
Jedge, and these are enough for us to be able to give the 
writing a context of place and culture. If our exper- 
ience of the dialect is great enough, we are then able to 
supply a dialect pronunciation to the whole passage; 
despite the fact that no attempt has been made to 
show this pronunciaion in the spelling. For instance, 
young, enough, brother, grocery, stores and many other 
words are given in the ordinary orthography which is 
‘neutral’ as to pronunciation. 

Similarly, although the fourth passage shows 4 
much more persistent attempt to show pronunciation 
in the spelling (and we find it far harder to read in 
consequence), there is still a fundamental connexion 
with orthography. Indeed, here too there are many 
words given in the standard spelling, as for example 
thicker, know, gaped, stopped, matters, wife. We must 
also notice that although some of the non-standar 
spellings in both 4 and 8 indicate dialectal prO- 
nunciation (jedge in 8 and takkin’ in 4, for example), 
many of them indicate ordinary and universal pr? 
nunciation: sez in 4 and e’n (‘we c'n manage’) in 8. 
cases of this kind, the convention seems to be that the 


non-standard spelling suggests a lack of formal educa- 
tion by implying an ignorance of orthography. 

On the other hand, in passage 5 we havea convention 
of a different kind. In Scots, there has actually devel- 
Oped a partially independent orthography; basically, 
of course, it is identical with the English orthography 
used the world over, but there are regular deviations 
which are widely known among Scotsmen. A Scot will 
have a ‘right’ spelling for his form of ‘so’, ‘light? and 
many other words, whereas a Yorkshireman usually 
will not, 

To a much lesser extent, American usage has 
developed a separate orthography (theater, leveled, 
defense, etc), but differences between British and 
American practice are so slight that we may reasonably 
regard both these main branches of English as using a 
Single orthography. It is interesting to notice that 
Passages 1, 2, 3, and 5 do not happen to show a 
Single divergence in orthography, although two are 
British and two American. This may be the point also 
for us to remember that there is some scope for 
Variation in spelling within both the American and 
British habits: for instance, judgment and judgement, 
Connection and connexion, tyre and tire (the latter being 
the usual American spelling but sufficiently common 
ìn Britain to be given precedence in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary), programme and program (the latter again 
being the chief American spelling but not uncommon 
in Britain also, especially in the computational sense), 
and a few others, 

On the whole; then, variations in spelling are small, 
and we may say that in this mode of transmission we 
have a fairly clear and consistent ‘standard’. But in the 
Primary mode of transmission—pronunciation—the 
Situation is very different. Indeed, the chief advantage 
of our unphonetic orthography lies precisely in the fact 
that it does not carry with it a commitment to a 
Particular area’s pronunciation. It is ‘neutral’ to the 
vast differences that can be heard in the varieties of 
English, and so it can be understood wherever English 
18 spoken—however English is spoken. 

ere are great impediments to the general use of a 
Standard in pronunciation comparable to that existing 
i spelling, One is the fact that pronunciation (the 
Primary form of transmission, we remember) is learnt 

naturally” and unconsciously, whereas orthography is 
carnt deliberately and consciously. Large numbers 

Us, in fact, remain throughout our lives quite 
unconscious of what our speech sounds like when 
We speak, and it often comes as a shock when we 
first hear a recording of ourselves. It is not a voice we 
řecognize at once, whereas our own handwriting is 
something that we almost always know. We begin the 
Datura? learning of pronunciation long before we 
tart learning to read or write, and in our early years 
We go on unconsciously imitating and practising the 
Pronunciation of those around us for many more 

Ours per day than we ever have to spend learning even 
Sur difficult English spelling. It is ‘natural’, therefore, 
that our speech-sounds should be those of our 
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immediate circle; after all, as we have seen, speech 
operates as a means of holding a community together 
and to give a sense of ‘belonging’. We learn quite 
early to recognize a ‘stranger’, someone who speaks 
with an accent of a different community—perhaps 
only a few miles away. And quite often, even if we 
don’t habitually speak with our original local dialect, 
we may feel the need to retreat into it on occasion— 
as into our own home, when we want to be particu- 
larly private and personal, or when we want to declare 
our basic loyalties. 


‘Why do you speak Yorkshire?’ she said softly, 
‘That! That’s non Yorkshire, that’s Derby.’ 
He looked back at her with that faint distant 


grin. 

‘Derby, then! Why do you speak Derby? You 
spoke natural English at first,’ 

‘Did Ah though? An’ canna Ah change if 
Ah’m a mind to ’t? Nay, nat, let me talk Derby 
if it suits me. If yo’n nowt against it” 

‘It sounds a little affected,’ said Hilda. 

‘Ay, ’appen so! An’ up i’ Tevershall yo’d sound 
affected’... 

‘Still? she said, as she took a little cheese. ‘It 
would be more natural if you spoke to us in 
normal English, not in vernacular,’ 

He looked at her, feeling her devil of a will. 

‘Would it?’ he said in the normal English. 
‘Would it? Would anything that was said 
between you and me be quite natural .. .?” 

(D. H. Lawrence, Lady Chatterley’s Lover.) 


As Lawrence implies here, it seems quite natural in 
most societies for people to recognize two distinct 
degrees of community: the immediate, local, and 
familiar community on the one hand; and on the 
other, a wider and less familiar community to which 
one also belongs and beyond which begins the foreign 
world proper. Linguistically, these two degrees are 
marked by a local dialect and a speech-form which is 
not specifically regional and which may have an 
additional prestige. It is to this latter, wider form of 
English that Hilda is referring when she speaks of 
‘normal’ English as opposed to the ‘vernacular’. 

Most of us have an image of such a normal or 
standard English in pronunciation, and very com- 
monly in Great Britain this is ‘Received Pronunciation’, 
often associated with the public schools, Oxford, and 
the BBC. Indeed, a pronunciation within this range 
has great prestige throughout the world, and for English 
taught as a foreign language it is more usually the 
ideal than any other pronunciation, At the same time, 
it must be remembered that, so far as the English- 
speaking countries are concerned, this ‘Received 
Pronunciation’ approaches the status of a ‘standard’ 
almost only in England: educated. Scots, Irishmen, 
Americans, Australians, and others have their own, 
different images of a standard form of English. 

Even in England it is difficult to speak of a standard 
in pronunciation. For one thing, pronunciation is 
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infinitely variable, so that even given the will to adopt 
_a single pronunciation, it would be difficult to achieve. 
The word dance may be pronounced in a dozen ways 
even by people who do not think of themselves as 
dialect speakers: there is no sure way of any two 
people saying the same word with precisely the same 
sound. In this respect, pronunciation much more 
closely resembles handwriting than spelling. In spell- 
ing, there are absolute distinctions which can be learnt 
and imitated with complete precision: one can know 
at once whether a word is spelt in a ‘standard’ way or 
not. But two persons’ handwriting and pronunciation 
may both be perfectly intelligible, yet have obvious 
differences without our being able to say which is 
‘better’ or more ‘standard’. 

Moreover, while the easy and quick communications 
of modern times have mixed up and levelled dialectal 
distinctions to a great extent, and encouraged the 
spread of a ‘neutral’, ‘normal’ pronunciation, the ac- 
companying sociological changes have reduced the 
prestige of Received Pronunciation. When Mr Robert 
Graves returned to Oxford in October 1961 to take up 
the Professorship of Poetry, The Times reported him as 
Saying,-‘Only the ordinary accent of the undergraduate 
has changed. In my day you very seldom heard any- 
thing but Oxford English; now there is a lot of north 
country and so on. In 1920 it was prophesied that the 
Oxford accent would overcome all others. But the 
regional speech proved stronger. A good thing.’ 

We have seen, then, that while there can be said to 
be orthography, a standard spelling, we can scarcely 
speak of an orthoepy—which would be the correspond- 
ing word for a universally recognized ‘right pronun- 
ciation’, if we had such a thing. It has long since ceased 
to be educationally fashionable to teach ‘the art of 
right speaking and pronouncing English’ (Simon 
Daines, Orthoepia Anglicana, 1640). We shall leave at 
this point the transmission side of English. 

Although pronunciation is an obvious and im- 
mediately noticeable way in which two kinds of 
English may differ, it is not of course the only way. If 
we look back at the nine passages which open this 
chapter, we shall see that they differ very sharply in 
vocabulary. This is perhaps most noticeable in the 
specifically regional words in passages 4 and 6 
(thrang and cairney, for example) which mark the 
passages as Yorkshire and Scots. In passage 5, words 
like jerks, phonies, movie, guy mark the passage 
regionally as American, but also  stylistically— 
within American English—as colloquial. That is to 
say, ‘movie’ is merely American; ‘jerk’ is additionally 
slang, and as such is largely restricted to familiar, 
uninhibited, colloquial speech. Vocabulary can also 

show stylistic stratification without carrying any re- 
gional mark. In the American passage 5, we have 
yellow in the sense of ‘cowardly’ and in the Yorkshire 
speech of passage 4 we have gaped in the sense of 
‘stared’. Both are characteristic of the colloquial style, 
but in this style they can be used wherever English is 
spoken. Lexical differences of still another kind are to 


be found in the ninth passage. Words like kookaburra 
and wonga pigeon are part of the regional usage of 
Australia only because they represent things in the 
specifically Australian environment. Thus they mark 
Australian English very differently from the way in 
which words like cairney mark Scots or thrang the 
English of Yorkshire. 

Most of the words we have considered so far pro- 
claim their regional or stylistic status in isolation: 
bairnie is recognizably Scots and kookaburra Austral- 
ian, movie American and doddery colloquial. But when 
yellow and gaped were mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, a special note had to be added stating the 
sense in which each had been used. These words are 
not colloquial in themselves but only when they are 
used in a particular way. It is in fact usual to find 
that the status of a word is to be decided only from the 
way it is used on a particular occasion. There 1s 
nothing colloquial or slangy or American or British 
about ‘old’, ‘boy’, ‘jerk’ (‘the car stopped with a jerk’), 
‘angel’, ‘smoking’, ‘ears’-—so far as the words them- 
selves are concerned. But when angel is used to des- 
cribe a doctor it is colloquial, and when people are 
said to be ‘smoking their ears off’ this is slang; when a 
parson is referred to as an ‘old boy’, these words are 
being used in a way that is recognizably colloquial 
(and chiefly British); and when jerk is used in the 
sense of ‘odd person’, it is both slang and American. 

It will be noticed that we are distinguishing between 
‘colloquial’ (also called ‘informal’ and ‘familiar’) and 
‘slang’. There is, of course, some overlap; that is to 
say, it is unusual to find slang outside colloquial 
speech. But describing a usage as ‘colloquial’ means 
only that it tends not to be used on formal occasions 
though perfectly polite and acceptable in informal 
conversation. A slang usage, on the other hand, is not 
generally introduced into informal conversation unless 
the speakers are on very intimate terms: slang em- 
braces precisely those racy, daring and (at their best) 
fairly new expressions that have not been accepted by 
the majority of us as ‘standard English’.1 This is not tO 
deny that the majority of us can keenly appreciate the 
wit, vividness or purely bizarre quality that slang may 
have. It has been described as the ordinary man’s 
poetry, and it is true that the imagery involved in slang 
is not so very different from that in poetry. On the on? 
hand, we may call a girl a ‘heart-throb’ or speak of an 
arduous task that ‘creased’ us; on the other hand, We 
have a poetic image like ‘the wind gnaws with teeth Q 
glass’ in passage 2. The following discussion 18 
interesting in this connexion: 


‘But’—here Rosamond’s face broke into a smile 
which suddenly revealed two dimples. She herse 
thought unfavourably of those dimples and 
smiled little in general society. ‘But I shall not 
marry any Middlemarch young man.’ 

‘So it seems, my love, for you have as good as 
refused the pick of them; and if there’s better to À 
be had, I’m sure there’s no girl better deserves it. 


‘Excuse me, mamma—I wish you would not 
say, “the pick of them”.’ 

‘Why, what else are they?” 

‘I mean, mamma, it is rather a vulgar 
expression.’ 

‘Very likely, my dear; I never was a good 
speaker. What should I say?’ 

‘The best of them,’ 

‘Why, that seems just as plain and common. If 
Thad had time to think, I should have said, “the 
Most superior young men”. But with your 
education you must know.’ 

‘What must Rosy know, mother? said Mr Fred, 
who had slid in unobserved through the 
half-open door while the ladies were bending over 
their work, and now going up to the fire stood 
with his back towards it, warming the soles of 
his slippers. 

‘Whether it’s right to say “superior young 
men”, said Mrs Vincy, ringing the bell. 

‘Oh, there are so many superior teas and sugars 
now. Superior is getting to be shopkeepers’ slang. 

‘Are you beginning to dislike slang, then? 

Said Rosamond, with mild gravity. K 

‘Only the wrong sort. All choice of words is 
Slang. It marks a class.’ 

‘There is correct English: that is not slang.’ 

“I beg your pardon: correct English is the slang 
of prigs who write history and essays. And the 
Strongest slang of all is the slang of poets? — 

“You will say anything, Fred, to gain your point. 

‘Well, tell me whether it is slang or poetry to 
call an ox a leg-plaiter.’ 4 Pae. 

‘Of course, you can call it poetry if you like. 

‘Aha, Miss Rosy, you don’t know Homer 
from slang. I shall invent a new game; I shall 
write bits of slang and poetry on slips, and give 


them to you separate.” i 
j Middlemarch, BK. I, Ch. xi. 


When we noted a little earlier that many words 
Were not in themselyes to be given restrictive labels 
Such as ‘American’ or ‘colloquia?’ but only in particu- 
lar usages, this was equivalent to saying that there was 
Some kind of neutral usage. Fred may claim, for e 
Sake of argument, that ‘correct English is the slang 0 
Prigs who write history and essays’, but even he would 
not be able to identify the ‘prigs’ for whom words like 

ush’, ‘lawn’, ‘round’ in passage 7 were slang. And 

of course this applies equally to the majority of the 
Words in the majority of the passages quoted in this 
chapter. Even those passages which have the most 
Obvious Stylistic marks of one kind or another contain 
Or the most part perfectly ordinary words used in 
Perfectly ordinary ways—as they might appear 1 
Conversation, in a sermon, OF in a history 
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Standard English’, Some people would EEn yia 
Vincy to the extent of calling highly tec i 
Jargon a sort of slang. In general, we can say 
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there is far greater agreement in the English-speaking 
world about standard vocabulary than about standard 
pronunciation, though with vocabulary too the image 
of ‘standardness’ varies to some extent as between the 
major communities (particularly Britain and America), 
and even as between individuals. 

Finally, let us look at grammar in relation to the 
various kinds of English presented in the nine passages. 
In number 4, we find numerous features which— 
although they may seem expected and ordinary in the 
context of Yorkshire dialect—would be very surpris- 
ing, and possibly incomprehensible, in any of the 
other passages. For example, ‘shoo wer preychin’ on’, 
begins with two features of purely regional grammar: 
shoo is a northern dialect form of ‘she’, and in the 
same area wer is often used for standard English ‘was’. 
On the other hand, ’e sez (which differs from Standard 
English grammatically in having a present tense form 
instead of a past) cannot be said to represent specific- 
ally Yorkshire dialect grammar. Any of us has 
experience enough to be aware that ‘he says’ or ‘says 
he’ can be heard anywhere in this usage, on the lips of 
people who have had little education. It is not dialectal 
so much as uneducated or (to use another common 
term) ‘sub-standard’ grammar. 

In passage 8, out’n for Standard English ‘out of’ isa 
feature of dialect grammar in the southern states of 
America, but Not me, used by the same speaker, is 
neither dialectal nor sub-standard but colloquial 
grammar, used everywhere. And of course the same 
applies to features like the contracted forms of 
negatives and verbs (such as won't, isn’t, we'll) which 
are to be found in passages 1, 3, 4, 5 and 8. These are 
colloquial grammatical forms which occur in every- 
one’s speech except sometimes when we are being very 
formal; they are usually avoided in print—except in 
representations of spoken English. This is why we 
find the contractions in passage 1, for instance, but not 
in 7 or 9. Another feature of colloquial grammar which 
would be avoided in careful, formal writing is to have 
the plural pronoun they referring to an indefinite 
pronoun like everybody: ‘everybody smoking their 
ears off’ in passage 5 is in harmony with the rest of the 
colloquial features in these informal reminiscences. 

Grammatical differences between colloquial English 
and formal, ‘literary’ English can be further seen in 
comparing passage 9 with most of the others. For 
example, we have ‘the sun shines but a few hours’—a 
form of expression uncommon in colloquial English 
where we would more usually find ‘the sun only 
shines a few hours’ or (from a somewhat more careful 
speaker) ‘the sun shines only a few hours’. We may 
also notice the formal grammatical patterning in 
passage 9: ‘there was the splash of a lizard taking to 
the water, the twittering of birds in the trees’—two 
complex nominal groups with close correspondence of 
form: splash balanced against twittering, lizard against 
birds, and taking to the water against in the trees. This 
pair is followed by a list of three further items ex- 
pressed with identical grammatical structure: ‘the 
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_ laugh of the kookaburra, the call of the thrush, the 
crack of the coach-whip bird’. Careful balancing of 
this kind is a characteristic of some kinds of formal, 
literary English. By contrast, the writer of passage 3 
(equally carefully, of course) imitates the careless ease 
of the informal grammar found in light conversation: 
‘So unattractive.’ ‘An absolute pie-man, charges two 
dollars a visit.’ 

As we see from these nine passages, the greater part 
of English grammar is common to all dialects, educa- 
tional levels and styles: such grammar is clearly within 
the range of what can be called standard English. But 
we see also that there are some grammatical features 
which distinguish one dialect from another within Great 
Britain, or which distinguish British from American 
usage, or which distinguish formal from colloquial and 
colloquial from uneducated usage. There is one other 
thing that is important for us to see. The major regional 
distinctions (between British and American usage in 
particular) do not over-ride others. That is to say, 
passages 1 and 3 (although British and American) have 
features in common, because they are both colloquial, 
and are together in contrast with passage 9—not, of 
course, because this is Australian in origin, but be- 
cause it is formal. 

It is reasonable to make the term ‘Standard English’ 
cover not only the grammar that is common to all 
kinds of English but also the grammar used in 
the speech and writing of educated people: in other 
words, we should exclude grammar which is peculiar 
to dialectal or uneducated use. In effect, this means the 
usage of the ‘wider community’ which we discussed 
earlier in this chapter, the usage that bears least 
restrictive (such as regional) mark, the usage that has 
widest acceptability. Since, however, one of the marks 
of the ‘educated’ is that they use this kind of English, 
we are undoubtedly involved in some circularity here 
as has long been recognized. As an American scholar 
put it in the late nineteenth century: ‘If pressed to say 
definitely what good American English is, I should 
say, it is the English of those who are believed by the 
greater number of Americans to know what good 
English is’ (R. O. Williams, Our Dictionaries). To learn 
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1 See further the usefyl and entertaining account of this 
subject in Eric Partridge, Slang Today and Yesterday 
(4th ed., London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 1967). 


what determines that belief, we should be led to in- 
quire into the workings of that delicate structure, 
society itself. But Williams’s statement reminds us 
afresh that there are standards, not a standard. In 
grammar, as with vocabulary and transmission, the 
image of a standard varies to some degree along with 
the limits of the ‘wider communities’: in British 
English, I have gotten is dialectal and hence non- 
standard, but in American English the same form has 
the status of standard grammar. à 

Standard English is, as Lawrence’s Hilda put it, 
‘normal English’; that kind of English which draws 
least attention to itself over the widest area and through 
the widest range of usage. As we have seen, this norm 
is a complex function of vocabulary, grammar, and 
transmission, most clearly established in one of the 
means of transmission (spelling), and least clearly 
established in the other means of transmission 
(pronunciation). This latter point draws attention to 
one important factor in the notion of a standard: it 1s 
particularly associated with English in a written form, 
and we find that there are sharper restrictions in every 
way upon the English that is written (and especially 
printed) than upon English that is spoken. In fact, the 
standards of Standard English are determined and 
preserved, to no small extent, by the great printing 
houses. 

We have seen that Standard English is basically an 
ideal, a mode of expression that we seek when we wish 
to communicate beyond our immediate community 
with members of the wider community of the nation as 
a whole, or with members of the still wider community, 
English-speakers as a whole, As an ideal, it cannot be 
perfectly realized, and we must expect that members of 
different ‘wider communities’ (Britain, America, 
Nigeria, for example) may produce different realiza- 
tions. In fact, however, the remarkable thing is the 
very high degree of unanimity, the small amount of 
divergence. Any of us can read a newspaper printed in 
Leeds or San Francisco or Delhi without difficulty 


and often even without realizing that there are differ- 
ences at all, 
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Rather more than a century ago, Thomas Wade 
Started off on the road to becoming one of the out- 
Standing Chinese scholars of his time. He sought out 
the best-qualified man he could find and said, ‘Please 
teach me Chinese.’ We may imagine his dismay at the 
reply: ‘Which Chinese is it you want to learn, sir? 

ere is the Chinese of the ancient Classics, the 
Chinese of official documents, the Chinese used in 
Writing letters, and there is the spoken Chinese, of 
which there are many dialects. Now which Chinese 1s 
it that you want to learn?’ 

Now, of course, Chinese is a notoriously extreme 
Case, but as we have seen, the situation with English is 
Certainly analogous. We are all aware of the distinct- 
iveness of the regional dialects, but we less generally 
acknowledge the comparable distinctiveness—both in 
Spoken and written English—of other kinds of ‘dia- 
ect? which are comparably self-consistent and (with a 
different concept of speech ‘community’) comparably 
Justified. The incomplete recognition of these makes us 
too liable to join in the intolerant and ill-informed 
tirades upon jargon—a wholly pejorative word often 
applied to a perfectly respectable ‘trade dialect’ which 

as its own rules and the users of which have their 
Own rights, We become susceptible also to the great 
deal of nonsense which is written about incorrectness 
ae impropriety of expression, insisting mistakenly 
at a given form is either ‘correct’ or ‘incorrect’ in all 
es and circumstances. Ln. 

We have seen that the word ‘English’ —like ‘Chinese 
~S an abstraction, conveniently summarizing & wide 
range of different, partly self-contained forms of 
ha amunication, Only the individual forms themselves 

ave an ‘actual existence’ as English, but they all have 
enough in common to justify the application of the 
Seneric term ‘English’ to all of them. One may com- 
are the word ‘dog’. Everyone can tell the difference 
between a dog and a cat, but there is an immense 
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range of animals which share the designation ‘dog’, and 
one cannot point to one dog that has all the features 
present in all dogs: there is no actual embodiment of 
‘dogginess’. Nor can we say (if the analogy may be 
pressed a little further) that one dog is ‘doggier’ than 
another: a feature that is ‘correct’ in one variety of 
dog is ‘incorrect’ in another. 

So it is with English, and in the article entitled 
‘What is standard English?’ (pp. 25-30) we attempted 
to show something of the total range of English, and 
singled out from that range some features and forms 
which we said could be called ‘Standard English’. The 
object now is to look at the corresponding range that 
exists within educated usage itself and especially at the 
forms of English that characterize the various uses of 
Standard English. No attempt can be made, however, 
to discuss all the varieties even within this relatively 
narrow band which is loosely called ‘Standard’, But 
it is worth emphasizing that the few, very distinctive 
yarieties exemplified in this chapter could easily have 
come from the lips and pens of people who, for 
ordinary purposes, would seem to be using as uniform 
a type of English as it is possible to find. The distinc- 
tive features revealed are no less real for that, and may 
be all the more noteworthy. 

Let us consider first an example of religious English, 
written within the past few years: 


1 Eternal God, Who dost call all men into unity 
with Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, we pray 
Thee to pour Thy spirit upon the students of 
all nations, that they may consecrate themselves 
to Thy service; that being joined together by 
their common faith and obedience, they may 
come more perfectly to love and understand 
one another, that the world may know that 
Thou didst send Thy Son to be the Saviour 
and the Lord of all men; through the same 
Jesus Christ our Lord Who with Thee and the 
Holy Spirit liveth and reigneth one God world 
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without end. Amen. (Prayer published for the 


Universal Day of Prayer for Students, 
15 February 1953.) 


Even the opening two words embody a construction 
which is almost entirely restricted to religious usage— 
adjective plus noun in direct address. One may 
compare the epistolary formula, ‘Dear (Sir)’, and 
beyond that there is little except some colloquial 
expressions like ‘old man’. We notice that in religious 
English the noun in direct address may be post- 
modified by a relative clause, a feature which is a 
common and living one in this kind of English but 
virtually unknown outside it. 

Perhaps the most obvious characteristic is the use 

of the distinctive second person pronoun and the 
equally distinctive second and third person singular 
verb forms. What is more, the pronoun has separate 
subject and object forms, a feature absent from the 
usual second person pronoun: something more is 
involved than a straightforward one-for-one corres- 
pondence such as we find between lives and liveth; 
you corresponds to thou or thee according to rules 
which do not affect you. Such special pronoun and 
verb forms are all but absent from other varieties of 
Standard English, though some continue to crop up 
in poetry from time to time. And some, of course, 
continue to flourish in several regional dialects. Of 
them all perhaps the third person inflexion in -eth is the 
most restricted. About two hundred years ago, the 
grammarian John Ash tells us that the termination is 
‘used in the grave and formal Style; but s ... in the 
free and familiar Style’. From this time there has been 
a severe limiting of the functions grave enough to 
require the -eth forms and a corresponding extension 
of the occasions on which -s would not sound to flip- 
pant. Even today, however, the special pronoun and 
verb forms are not merely optional in religious usage; 
if we were to repeat the last part of the prayer, 
replacing Thee by You, and liveth and reigneth by lives 
and reigns, it would sound to most people intolerably 
impertinent and irreverent, perhaps even profane. It is 
a matter of common observation that forms which are 
thoroughly to be expected in one variety of English 
give us a sensation of shock when they are introduced 
into a variety in which they are not expected. 

There are several other features that one might 
mention even in this short passage. There is the special 
use of through in ‘through ... Jesus Christ? which we 
nevertheless accept so readily in religious discourse. 
And there are lexical words which, if not actually 
confined to religious use (saviour, consecrate, amen), 
are used in other kinds of English chiefly when it is 
desirable to convey the echo or suggestion of devo- 
tion, piety or high seriousness. But we must turn our 
attention to other varieties. 

The English of laws and regulations is an easy butt, 
and passages like the following can be cited as almost 
beyond the reach of ridicule and derision: 


2 In the Nuts (Unground) (Other than 


Groundnuts) Order, the expression nuts shall 
have reference to such nuts, other than 
groundnuts, as would, but for this Amending 
Order, not qualify as nuts (Unground) (Other 
than Groundnuts) by reason of their being nuts 
(Unground). (Quoted in the Daily Telegraph, 

3 April 1956.) 


For the purposes of this Part of this Schedule 
a person over pensionable age, not being an 
insured person, shall be treated as an 
employed person if he would be an insured 
person were he under pensionable age and 
would be an employed person were he an 
insured person. 

(National Insurance Act, 1964, 1st Schedule, 
Part II.) 


Yet even this style of writing has its justification 
undiminished by the fact that some specimens of 
writing in this style may be bad or unnecessarily clumsy. 
Any of us with the smallest experience of drawing up 
regulations even for a small society or club must find 
it easy to sympathize with the lawyer. 

Contrary to popular belief, there are few lawyers 
who contrive obscurity to make a mystery of their 
profession: they regret it, as much as we, that a 
contract is difficult to understand—and indeed 
impossible if it is heard instead of being studied 
visually. The sad fact is that regulations and deeds 
have to be drawn up with one’s eye steadily on the 
potential cheat, not on the majority of us who merely 
want to know as simply as possible what our liabilities 
or rights are. To this extent, the style of legal English, 
too, then, is obligatory and not optional. As the late 
Lord Justice Birkett has said (The Magic of Words, 
English Association, 1953), ‘the lawyer ... must 
resolutely eschew the words that have colour, and 
content himself with the “hereinbefores” and ‘“‘afore- 
saids” in order to achieve precision.” He does not 
actively wish to write obscurely, nor does he wish tO 
omit the commas which would make his document s° 
much easier to read. But a very ‘light’ punctuation 1$ 
part of the tradition of statute composition, 1” 
deference to such principles as ‘Punctuation is no part 
of the English language’ and ‘Words should stand by 
their own strength’. There has thus been a feeling tha! 
if a statute requires punctuation to make it clear, then 
the wording must to that extent be deficient a” 
perhaps dangerously ambiguous. On pp. 366ff O 
D. Mellinkoff’s valuable study of legal languag® 
the reader will find a useful discussion of this point. 

Here is an example of quite ordinary legal English: 


3 Whereas the Insured described in the Schedule 
has by the proposal the date of which is 
specified in the Schedule which proposal and 
declaration the Insured has agreed shall be the 
basis of this Contract and be held as 
incorporated herein applied to The —— 
Assurance Company Limited (hereinafter 


called ‘the Company’) for insurance against the 
contingencies hereinafter specified Now this 
Policy witnesseth that in consideration of the 
Insured paying to the Company for this 
Insurance the First Premium specified in the 
Schedule the Company hereby agrees (subject 
to the conditions contained herein or endorsed 
or otherwise expressed hereon which conditions 
shall so far as the nature of them respectively 
will permit be deemed to be conditions precedent 
to the right of the Insured to recover hereunder) 
that in the event of any of the said 
contingencies happening. ... (Preamble to a 
current Insurance Policy.) 


The suffixed prepositions (as in hereunder) are well in 
evidence, and we see a good deal of the ‘continuous 
chain’ type of grammatical expression that has also 
been mentioned. Both are in fact long-standing 
Characteristics of legal expression. In the eighteenth 
century, Shaftesbury writes of the suffixed preposition 
Be being a feature of the ‘complicated periods’ which 
are so curiously strung, or hook’d on, one to another, 
after the long-spun manner of the bar’. What is called 
the thook’d on’ manner can be seen in the compound 
reference expressions like ‘which conditions’ and ‘the 
said contingencies’, both making the reference back 
more precise and unambiguous (if clumsier) than an 
ordinary relative clause in the first case or an article 
Without ‘said’ in the second. As a wit has said (The 
Times, 20 April 1963), a lawyer ‘has a hereditament in 
his speech’, gy 
The fact that we still have these characteristics 250 
years later shows that legal language is very traditional. 
It is also, of course, formulaic. Thus witnesseth in this 
passage does not indicate a general use of -eth forms as 
ìn religious English (agrees also occurs in the passage); 
e archaic witnesserhstands ina set piece (additionally 
marked typographically in the original) dividing the 
Preamble from the main undertaking. The way in 
Which such a fixed formula can stand apart from 
ordinary linguistic structure reminds us of similar 
Phenomena in (for example) proverbs. _ 
he language of officialdom, which has some 
affinities with that of the Law, is worth a separate 
Mention, though its features have been the object of 
much widely read criticism in the past thirty years, 
from the Fowlers to Sir Alan Herbert and Sir Ernest 
Owers. One characteristic is the use of words and 
Phrases that we condemn with the value-judgment 
Pompous’. This generally means that words have been 
Chosen which have as little popular echo as possible, 
Since the composing official is afraid—and often with 
800d reason—of being accused by superiors OF the 
Public of lacking a proper command of igniter A 
Temote, impersonal English. The story 1S told of ey 
Canning included the phrase ‘He died poor 1m the i 
of a monument to Pitt; an official was scandalize y 
this, feeling that it was grossly deficient in dignity, ARG 
© Proposed instead of Canning’s words, “He expire 
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inindigent circumstances’. Smile as we may, we must all 
have felt similar pressures and inhibitions at some 
time, even in drafting something simple to put up on a 
noticeboard. Official English has become a little less 
obtrusive in recent years, and here is a typical example 
ofit: 


4 The symbol f against a subscriber’s entry in 
the Directory denotes that the telephone number 
is withheld from publication at the subscriber’s 
request and the Post Office is not authorized 
to supply it to enquirers. The names and 
addresses of such subscribers are, however, 
shown in the Directory in cases where 
frequent enquiries are received by the Post 
Office for the exchange number, with a view 
to saving members of the public the trouble of 
fruitless enquiry. (London Telephone Directory, 
1955.) 


Even here, we may note the phrases ‘in cases where’ 
(reminding us of Quiller-Couch’s devastating critic- 
ism)? and ‘with a view to’, not to mention the rather 
formidable ‘authorized’. We notice also the impersonal 
style: the writer did not put ‘We show the names and 
addresses’, as he might have said if he had been ex- 
plaining the system to an inquirer orally, but ‘The 
names and addresses... are... shown’. Such a use of 
the passive (and it occurs a little earlier, too, in ‘the 
. .. number is withheld’) was attacked not long ago in 
a speech at Nottingham, which was reported in the 
Guardian beneath the headline. ‘Too Much of the 
Passive Voice in Local Government’ (4 September 
1956). The speaker, Mr Derek Senior, had said: ‘Half 
the dilatoriness, the passing of the bucks, the shirking 
of responsibility, the lazymindedness, and the want of 
initiative ... could be eradicated overnight by the 
simple expedient of forbidding the use of the passive 
voice in any official document.’ This is no doubt a little 
optimistic, but we can see what is in Mr Senior’s mind. 

There are similarities to both legal and official 
usage in the English of industry and commerce, but 
here we run deeply into the much-discussed, much- 
misunderstood question of ‘jargon’. Let us take the 


following passage: 


5 The programme has included the replacement 
of existing coke ovens, a new material handling 
terminal, a sinter plant, the redesign and 
enlargement of the Company’s eight fixed open 
hearth steel melting furnaces, the installation 
of two Bessemer converters and a mixer and 
blower to raise the potential of the melting 
shop, the installation of a combined slabbing, 
blooming and continuous billet mill and 
construction of a new basic refractory brick 
works at Jarrow. 

The five per cent. redeemable Debenture 
Stock 1975/85 was created by resolution of the 
Directors and will be constituted and secured 
by a trust deed charging the undertaking and 
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all the property and assets of the Company 
present and future (including any uncalled 
capital) by way of a first floating charge. The 
stock will be redeemable by a cumulative 
sinking fund calculated to redeem by annual 
operation not less than half of the stock at par 
by 30th September, 1985. (Public Notice of the 
Consett Iron and Steel Company, December 
1955.) 


At ‘melting shops’ and ‘floating charges’ and ‘sinking 
funds’ many may throw up well-bred hands in horror, 
but though this be jargon, yet there is method in it. 
Indeed, since the word ‘jargon’ carried such overtones 
of disapproval, it would be best to reserve it for 
recurrent slipshod pomposities as distinct from tech- 
nical expressions like ‘sinter plant’ which are admir- 
ably clear to those who understand these things, and 
which are therefore completely legitimate. One 
frequently hears writing like this condemned because 
it is incomprehensible, but criticism on this score is 
often grossly unjust: if we do not understand the 
processes of a given context of activity and situation, 
we cannot expect to understand the labels for those 
processes, however they are ‘addressed’, so to speak. 
Replacing the terms sinter plant or sinking fund by 
something comprehensible to all would involve replac- 
ing them with manuals of instruction in metallurgy 
and finance respectively. 

We find the same problem with modern scientific 
usage, which is particularly fertile in producing ex- 
pressions totally obscure to the general public: 


6 Neuraminic acid in the form of its alkali-stable 
methoxy derivative was first isolated by Klenk 
from gangliosides and more recently from 
bovine sub-maxillary gland mucin and from a 
urine muco-protein, its composition being 
C11H2i1NOo or perhaps CioHi9NOx. This sub- 
stance has no reducing power, but is ninhyrdin- 
positive. Sialic acid and the methoxy derivative 
of neuraminic acid are characterized by the 
purple colour they give on heating with 
Ehrlich’s p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde reagent 
even without alkali pretreatment (direct 
Ehrlich reaction), by the violet colour they 
produce on treatment with Bial’s orcinel 
reagent and by the considerable humin 
formation on heating with dilute mineral 
acid ... Neuraminic acid may be regarded as 

an aldol type of condensation product of 
2-amino-2-deoxy-hexose with pyruvic acid, the 
aldol type of linkage rendering recovery of the 
amino sugar by acid treatment impossible. 
(Letter in Nature, November 1955.) 


But quite apart from the lexical problems confront- 
ing us in these industrial and scientific passages, there 
isa prominent grammatical feature that has been sub- 
jected to a good deal of criticism. Thus, in place of 
what we find in passage 5, ‘eight fixed open hearth 


steel melting furnaces’, many critics of this style 
would prefer to see something like ‘eight furnaces, ofa 
fixed type with open hearth, for the melting of steel’. 
Similarly in place of ‘bovine sub-maxillary gland 
mucin’ in passage 6 they would prefer a rephrasing to 
‘mucin from the sub-maxillary gland of cattle’: they 
would prefer to see more ‘postmodified nominal 
groups’ and fewer of the heavily ‘premodified’ ones. 

Premodification was roundly condemned by Dr 
John Baker of Oxford (himself a scientist) in the 
number of Nature from which passage 6 was taken. As 
a matter of taste, of course, it must remain an open 
question, though obviously protagonists of the style 
will rightly advance its brevity on the credit side. But 
Dr Baker’s objection seems to derive its vigour from 
his conviction that the habit of premodification is 
reaching Britain from the United States, where in turn 
it springs from the usage of the many German-born 
scientists now working in American laboratories. This 
seems rather dubious, since the premodification of 
nouns by nouns was a common feature of English 
before Germans studied science or America was dis- 
covered. Heavy modifications in this manner are very 
frequent in the most commonplace and least scientific 
English. We not only have ‘refreshment room’ and 
‘railway station’ but also ‘railway station refreshment 
room’, which few would prefer to see broken down 
into ‘room for refreshments at the station of that kind 
of way which consists of rails’. 

Of course, we should always do well to remember 
that the excessive use of any stylistic device, be it never 
so genuinely native and natural, can become a serious 
source of irritation. Some of the varieties of English 
used in journalism bear this out only too well. In the 
last resort, the determiners of any linguistic form are 
mainly habit and fashion, however much we may like 
to believe there is some useful purpose justifying it- 
Probably, therefore, it is to these two that outstanding 
peculiarities in journalistic writing owe their persistence 
rather than to the demands of brevity and other 
factors sometimes offered as excuses. One such 
peculiarity is a piling up of adjectives and relative 
clauses, even though the information so conveyed 1S 
frequently not properly relevant to the rest of the 
sentence. Consider the following: 


7... this dark, slimly built young chemistry 
student from New South Wales is England- 
bound next April. A Sydney colleague tells me 
that the modest, 17-year-old Craig—who 
celebrated his recent double century against the 
South Africans by week-ending at his local 
Youth Club camp—is considered a certainty 
for the England tour. Craig, who has been 
handling a bat since he was eight, celebrated 
his entry into first-class cricket with a 
streamlined 91 against South Australia at the 
belligerent age of 16. His tally to date is 654 
runs in 13 first-class innings—twice not out. 
Complementary to his cricket, Craig was 
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planning to have started a pharmacy course at 
Sydney University next March. (Evening Standard, 
January 1953.) 


Apparently, the Sydney colleague did not say simply 
that ‘Craig is considered a certainty for the England 
tour’ but that ‘the modest 17-year-old Craig is con- 
sidered a certainty for the England tour’, which surely 
very few people would in fact be heard saying. And in 
the middle, the writer has interposed (presumably from 
other sources) the lengthy relative clause about 
‘week-ending’ at the camp, which neither helps to 
identify Craig nor concerns the certainty of his 
‘England tour’. Craig’s age, of course, is fair material 
here, but often age and other ‘personal angles’ 
dominate a journalistic sentence with less justification. 
Take the following, for example: 


8 Mr John William Allaway, a 46-year-old 
plumber, his wife, Florence, aged 32, and their 
15-year-old son, John, escaped unhurt in their 
nightclothes after fire broke out at their 
200-year-old home, Rose Hill Cottage at 
Gallows Hill, Kings Langley, Herts. (ibid) 


Notice first the special journalistic function of the 
indefinite article—ta 46-year-old plumber’: it conveys 
the information that Mr Allaway has not been in the 
news before (otherwise he would be ‘the well-known 
46-year-old plumber’ or at any rate the something). It is 
e more noteworthy, therefore, that in this single 
Sentence about a man we have not heard of, we are 
given not only his age but also that of his house and of 
its every occupant. 
Now, this heavy modification of nouns leads to 
another fairly widespread feature in journalese. Inthe 
Daily Mail, July 1958, we find: ‘Her 35-year-old 
tonian husband, grandson of a millionaire steel- 
Master, said . . .’ Here is a rhythm which is atypical in 
English structure, the heavy qualification of the sub- 
Ject (normally the first noun) of a sentence; 1n general, 
the English balance is found by making such heavy 
Modifications to a noun after the main verb (normally 
the object or complement). And so there develops a 
tendency to inversion, illustrated in the same column, 
same ‘story’, in the Daily Mail; a paragraph begins: 
Said the new owner, 31-year-old Mrs Sheena REA 
mons, wife of a retired auctioneer from Bourne pa 
-e We may compare the following piece from the 
Daily Express, August 1958: ‘Presiding at the victims 
funeral service will be rugged Army chaplain Captain 
Obin Roe, ex-Ireland international Rugby player, 
Who was one of the first on the scene of the disaster.” 
e stylistic traits shown here are widely current in 
an extreme form in some American journalistic 
Writing, particularly that associated with ee mg 
were amusingly pilloried in 1937 by the late W O iir 
Gibbs in 4 Bed of Neuroses; his by no means U 


Parody includes the following: 
Sad-eyed last month was nimble, middle-sized 
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Life-President Clair Maxwell as hetold newshawks 
of the sale of the 53-year-old gagmag to Time. 
... Behind this latest, most incomprehensible 
Timenterprise looms, as usual, ambitious, 
gimlet-eyed, Baby Tycoon Henry Robinson 
Luce, .. . Once to interviewer who said, ‘I hope 
Tm not disturbing you,’ snapped Luce, ‘Well, 
you are.’ 


It would seem that writers in this style have reconcileda 
passion for piling adjectives on to the subject of a 
sentence with the English rhythmic pattern which 
requires heavily modified nouns to follow the verb; it 
has been done by reversing the normal English word- 
order with such results as ‘Presiding. . . will be rugged 
Army chaplain Captain Robin Roe’ and ‘Sad-eyed last 
month was nimble, middle-sized Life-President Clair 
Maxwell’. 

Not all writing in journalism is ‘journalistic’ in the 
sense that it necessarily embodies features found in 
the passages quoted here. That is to say, we define the 
features of this style only on positive grounds: they 
characterize journalistic writing in that they rarely 
occur outside it. A corresponding caveat is equally 
required when we come to consider ‘literary’ English; 
there are as many varieties of English in literature as 
there are outside it, to the extent that literature 
imitates life. When ‘literary’ is applied to style, there- 
fore, the term is usually rather unfairly restricted to a 
belles lettres sense, referring to linguistic features 
which, although not having of necessity to be used in 
literary writing, are fairly rare in other kinds of usage. 
Let us consider the three following passages in this 
connexion: 


9 It has given me pain to have to relate this 
incident. To suppress it indefinitely would be 
impossible. Besides, the Australian people have 
aright to know what happened and why. On 
the other hand, it must be rememberéd that, 
apart from the limitations of their rigid party 
system, the Australian Governments had little 
reason to feel confidence at this time in British 
direction of the war, and that the risks their 
troops had run when the Desert Flank was 
broken, and also in the Greek campaign, 
weighed heavily upon them. (W. S. Churchill, 
The Grand Alliance, 1950.) 


10 That a great many people in this country are 
but dimly aware of what the banishment of the 
artist has cost them is certainly true. The tidal 
wave of ugliness has swept away all but a few 
of the older, finer things which provided a 
salutary comparison. 

Nor have many manufacturers perceived that 
the artist-craftsman of yesterday, who has 
been put out of business by their machines, 
might at least be replaced by the industrial 
designer of today, who could show them how 
to bring seemliness and beauty into the 
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products of the machine. (Gordon Russell, in 
the Observer, February 1953.) 


11 Although the power to communicate with others 
is no longer regarded as a characteristically 
human achievement, for which no other animal 
possesses the capacity, the habit of speaking 
in different languages is peculiar to Man. Thus 
there has arisen a situation which is biologically 
unique—the existence of a species in which 
some individuals are unable to understand 
the words and meanings of some other 
individuals. (T. Savory, The Art of 
Translation, 1957.) 


If one had to say in three words how these passages 
differed from the varieties previously discussed, one 
might reasonably choose ‘precision with elegance’. 
The writer seeks the mot juste from a fairly large 
vocabulary and embeds it in an elegant pattern of 
word-order and clause interrelationship. Thus in the 
second paragraph of the Russell passage, one recog- 
nizes the precision of perceived (a word uncommon 
except in ‘literary’ usage) and the elegant network in 
which it appears; this opens with an inversion pre- 
ceded by nor (again, a literary connective when used 
after positive statements) and proceeds to a pretty 
balance of ‘yesterday’ plus relative clause against 
‘today’ plus relative clause. 

Some other features in these passages which have a 

literary flavour may be mentioned briefly. As already 
stated, the typical and unremarkable English utter- 
ance has a light subject followed by the verb with the 
heavily modified parts then following; this pattern 
applies also to the disposition of subordinate clauses: 
they generally follow a part of the sentence which can 
be seen as in some way nuclear, thus conforming with 
the broad underlying pattern of having the main fabric 
of a structure take shape before the qualifications are 
added. The opening of the Savory passage illustrates 
how differently this matter can be treated in literary 
English: a concessive clause and a relative clause (one 
of an uncolloquial type) precede the nuclear part 
which even so begins with a ‘heavy’ subject. The 
second sentence of the Churchill passage and the first 
of the Russell one have as subjects a non-finite and a 
finite verb clause respectively; in spoken English, both 
would probably have had ‘it’ as the subject (‘It would 
be impossible . . .’ and ‘It is certainly true . . .”). Chur- 
chill’s last sentence has a noun clause interrupted bya 
lengthy parenthetic phrase, and a parallel noun clause 
whose subject is followed by a relative clause, a 
temporal clause and a parenthetic phrase before the 
verb, reserved in the majestic Ciceronian manner, 
makes its appearance. 

Although in the criticism of a piece of literary 
English one may sometimes have occasion to draw 
attention to the flavours of religious, journalistic, 
Scientific, or even legal style which the author has 
introduced, it is more usual to find oneself weighing 


the style against that of colloquial usage: ‘literary’ 
chiefly operates in contrast with ‘colloquial’. Let us 
therefore turn to the features which characterize 
conversational usage, and consider first of all the 
following passage: 


12 I often pop an odd paper in here. Do look at 
this! A bell-ringer’s outing to Skegness, before 
the war, in one of those charabancs with a 
hood and, I should think by the look of our 
hair, no mica side curtains that buttoned and 
split half your nails! Would you remember those, 
dear? This is the most likely spot in the house. 

I know I put the recipe in just such a hidey-hole. 
The bicarb goes with the warm milk. Take a 
look at that! Got up by a crank uncle of mine. 
He had eccentric ideas on breathing. One long 
in, and two short out, I think he advocated, or 
am I thinking of Morse? (Punch, February 1953.) 


At once one notices words which would not appeat 
in a prayer or a law or in Mr Savory’s book on trans- 
lation: ‘pop’, ‘hidey-hole’, ‘bicarb’, And there 1S 
colloquial syntax too: an expanded form of the 
imperative with do (‘Do look at this’), the indefinite 
you (‘split half your nails’), the special use of woul 
(Would you remember those, dear?’), A noun clause 
introduced without that (‘I know I put’) is also usually 
colloquial; compare Churchill’s ‘it must be rene 
bered that? and Russell’s ‘perceived that’. Two ver 
expressions may also be mentioned as commoner a 
colloquial than in other varieties of English. The fits 
is the ‘phrasal verb’ as it is usually called, illustrated 19 
‘Got up by a crank uncle’; one may compare ‘put UP 
with’ meaning ‘tolerate’ and ‘take in’ meaning 
‘device’. Secondly, there is the feature illustrated by 
‘Take a look at that’—in other words, the use of 5 
copula-type verb plus noun in place of a fully ‘lexica r 
verb; other common examples are ‘have a swim 9 
swim, ‘have a smoke’, ‘have a try’, ‘take a bath’. Thay 
be recalled that one of the outstanding characterist! : 
of C. K. Ogden’s system of Basic English is a 
replacement of practically all our verbs by 10u% 
preceded by one of a small number of ‘operators ° 
instead of ‘a war to end war’, Basic has ‘a war to P i 
anend to war’, 

But the piece of spoken English quoted above be 
never spoken: it is a writer’s imaginative attempt i 
capture the style of spoken English, and although 5 
captures certain aspects of that style very well, ony 
must not leave the impression that spoken English s 
typically and only this. The writer here is using literary 
conventions (punctuation marks, for instance) s 
convey one type of frivolous talk, and the convention 
of writing cannot express such features as intonati? 5 
stress, tempo and rhythm which belong specifically is 
speech. Moreover, a great deal of spoken English 
concerned with topics as serious as those which con 
the writers of ‘literary’ English. In the followin 
passage, we have a transcript of a piece of serio 
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conversation, recorded from life. The dashes indicate 
pauses; ‘er’ and ‘um’ give conventional expression to 
voiced pauses: 


13 You see um the the um the chief lecturer there is 
is er um—he is the main lecturer though really 
he has one or two subordinates but he is the— 
he gives the lectures the main lectures—there are 
seminars as well and discussions following upon 
those but the main lectures are given by him— 
and he tries—to maintain—um a balance I 
mean he talks so far he’s talked about I missed 
the last one um unfortunately but he’s talked— 
er and given various sides he’s given what he 
called the er the religious—um aspects of 
philosophy those who have—a religious point 
of view who believe in values you know er 
existing outside the human community—and 
then what he calls—the—the the secular point of 
view or the transsecular I think oh no secular 
point of view—opposed to the transsecular 
which embodies religious and er the other—er 
mystical er um approaches I suppose. 

(Part of a conversation, transcribed from a 
recording.) 


If we are struck by the clumsiness of expression and 
the inelegant hesitations, we must remember that the 
Conventional orthography used for the transcription 
has no means of showing those features like intonation 
Which were mentioned above, and which are described 
in Supplement I. Because of the features which belong 
only to speech, the conversation itself did not sound 
unduly clumsy. It was in fact fairly representative of 
the talk we hear around us every day. It serves to 
emphasize the art which the novelist has to cultivate in 


Notes 
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order to make his dialogue seem natural and yet 
readable. 

There are numerous varieties of English that have 
not been illustrated here. It is important to realize, 
after all, that conversation itself can take place on 
many different subjects and that these subjects will 
influence the selection of linguistic forms in speech 
somewhat as we have seen them doing in the written 
language. And there are some spoken varieties, 
even among educated people, that we rarely find 
represented in writing. Mothers and fathers (or at any 
rate aunts and grannies) are still liable to address a 
baby with some such verbiage as: 


Will the baby-boodlum havums teeny-weeny 
drinkum-winkum now? Will he then! There now! 
Mummy wipum baby’s mouffy. 


Even this kind of ‘specialized’ language has its 
traditional characteristics. In his book on English 

ar, the pioneer chemist, Joseph Priestley, noted 
in 1768 that in addressing very young children ‘we 
sometimes use the third person singular instead of the 
second; as will he or she do it’. 

It is hoped that enough of the varieties of English 
have been discussed to bring out the extent to which 
they have characteristic linguistic features. Whether or 
not we need to be proficient in producing all these 
varieties in our own usage, it is surely useful to be able 
to recognize them and to cultivate a sympathetic, 
urbane reaction to them. Each has a good deal of 
interest for the objective student of English and their 
degree of internal consistency should make us look with 
a critical eye on any handbook which would seem to 
suggest that there is a single set of Standard English 
forms which are ‘right’ for all occasions. 
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l 6 Diglossia 
C. A. Ferguson 


In many speech communities two or more varieties of 
the same language are used by some speakers under 
different conditions. Perhaps the most familiar example 
is the standard language and regional dialect as used, 
say, in Italian or Persian, where many speakers speak 
their local dialect at home or among family or friends 
of the same dialect area but use the standard language 
in communicating with speakers of other dialects or on 
public occasions. There are, however, quite different 
examples of the use of two varieties of a language in 
the same speech community. In Baghdad the Christian 
Arabs speak a ‘Christian Arabic’ dialect when talking 
among themselves but speak the general Baghdad 
dialect, ‘Muslim Arabic’, when talking in a mixed 
group. In recent years there has beena renewed interest 
in studying the development and characteristics of 
standardized languages (see especially Kloss, 1952, 
with its valuable introduction on standardization in 
general), and it is in following this line of interest that 
the present study seeks to examine carefuily one 
particular kind of standardization where two varieties 
of a language exist side by side throughout the com- 
munity, with each having a definite role to play. The 
term ‘diglossia’ is introduced here, modeled on the 
French diglossie, which has been applied to this 
situation, since there seems to be no word in regular 
use for this in English; other languages of Europe 
generally use the word for ‘bilingualism’ in this special 
sense as well. (The terms ‘language’, ‘dialect’, and 
‘variety’ are used here without precise definition. It 
is hoped that they occur sufficiently in accordance with 
established usage to be unambiguous for the present 
purpose. The term ‘superposed variety’ is also used 
here without definition; it means that the variety in 
question is not the primary, ‘native’ variety for the 
speakers in question but may be learned in addition to 
this. Finally, no attempt is made in this paper to 
examine the analogous situation where two distinct 
(related or unrelated) languages are used side by side 
Source: Word (1959), 15, 325-40. 
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throughout a speech community, each with a clearly 
defined role.) 

It is likely that this particular situation in speech 
communities is very widespread, although it is rarely 
mentioned, let alone satisfactorily described. A fu 
explanation of it can be of considerable help in dealing 
with problems in linguistic description, in historic: i 
linguistics, and in language typology. The Dreso 
study should be regarded as preliminary in that RET 
more assembling of descriptive and historical data 1 
required; its purpose is to characterize diglossia >” 
picking out four speech communities and their lang 
uages (hereafter called the defining languages) whic 
clearly belong in this category, and describing features 
shared by them which seem relevent to the classifica 
tion, The defining languages selected are Arabic, 
Modern Greek, Swiss German, Haitian Creole. (see 
the references at the end of this Reading.) be 

Before proceeding to the description it must m 
pointed out that diglossia is not assumed to be asters 
which occurs always and only at a certain point E 
some kind of evolution, e.g., in the standardizatioi x 
process. Diglossia may develop from various Orig! 
and eventuate in different language situations. of 
four defining languages, Arabic diglossia seems 
reach as far back as our knowledge of Arabic 8° ces 
and the superposed ‘Classical’ language has remain 
relatively stable, while Greek diglossia has roots 80!” 
back many centuries, but it became fully develoP® 
only at the beginning of the nineteenth century wea 
the renaissance of Greek literature and the creation © s 
literary language based in large part on previous for 
of literary Greek. Swiss German diglossia develop 
as a result of long religious and political isolation oe 
the centers of German linguistic standardizatiO” 
while Haitian Creole arose from a creolization 9 to 
pidgin French, with standard French later coming 
play the role of the superposed variety. Some spec" ef 
tion on the possibilities of development will, howe¥"” 
be given at the end of the paper. 


For convenience of reference the superposed 
variety in diglossias will be called the H (‘high’) 
variety or simply H, and the regional dialects will be 
called L (‘low’) varieties or, collectively, simply L. All 
the defining languages have names for H and L, and 
these are listed in the accompanying table. 


ARABIC 

His called L is called 

Classical (= H) ’al-fusha *al-ammiyyah, 

*ad-darij 

Egyptian (= L) ’il fasih, *il-Cammiyya 
"in-nahawi 

SW GFRMAN 

Stand. German Schriftsprache [Schweizer] Dialekt, 
=H Schweizerdeutsch 

Swiss (= L) Hoochtüütsch  Schwyzertiilitsch 

H. CREOLE 

French (= H) français créole 

GREEK 

H and L katharévusa dhimotiki 


„It is instructive to note the problems involved in 
citing words of these languages in a consistent and 
accurate manner, First, should the words be listed in 
their H form or in their L form, or in both? Second, if 
words are cited in their L form, what kind of L should 
be chosen? In Greek and in Haitian Creole, it seems 
clear that the ordinary conversational language of the 
educated people of Athens and Port-au-Prince 
respectively should be selected. For Arabic and for 
Swiss German the choice must be arbitrary, and the 
ordinary conversational language of educated people 
of Cairo and of Zürich city will be used here. Third, 
what kind of spelling should be used to represent L? 
Since there is in no case a generally accepted ortho- 
graphy for L, some kind of phonemic or quasi- 
Phonemic transcription would seem appropriate. The 
following choices were made. For Haitian Creole, the 

¢Connell—Laubach spelling was selected, since it 1s 
approximately phonemic and is typographically 
Simple, For Greek, the transcription was adopted 
from the manual Spoken Greek (Kahane er al., 1945), 
since this is intended to be phonemic; 2 transliteration 
Of the Greek spelling seems less satisfactory not only 
cause the spelling is variable but also because it is 
ighly etymologizing in nature and quite ed Deeg 

or Swiss German, the spelling backed by Dieth (1938), 


Which, though it fails to indicate all the Cee 
Tasts and i ay indicate allop >, 
in some cases mM y 'nsible systematiz- 


fairly consistent and seems to be a s€ ; 
ation, without ee modification, of the spelling con” 
Ventions most generally used in writing Swiss German 
dialect material. Arabic, like Greek, uses @ nO ae 
alphabet, but transliteration is even less feasible BA ae 
reek, partly again because of the variability o! a 
Spelling, but even more because in writing Ham ii 
colloquial Arabic many vowels are not indicated à bee 
and others are often indicated ambiguously; ete 
ctiption chosen here sticks closely tO thoitra 
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systems of Semitists, being a modification for Egyptian 
of the scheme used by Al-Toma (1957). 

The fourth problem is how to represent H. For 
Swiss German and Haitian Creole standard German 
and French orthography respectively can be used even 
though this hides certain resemblances between the 
sounds of H and L in both cases. For Greek either the 
usual spelling in Greek letters could be used or a 
transliteration, but since a knowledge of Modern 
Greek pronunciation is less widespread than a know- 
ledge of German and French pronunciation, the 
masking effect of the orthography is more serious in 
the Greek case, and we use the phonemic transcription 
instead. Arabic is the most serious problem. The two 
most obvious choices are (1) a transliteration of 
Arabic spelling (with the unwritten vowels supplied by 
the transcriber) or (2) a phonemic transcription of the 
Arabic as it would be read by a speaker of Cairo 
Arabic. Solution (1) has been adopted, again in 
accordance with Al-Toma’s procedure. 


Function 


One of the most important features of diglossia is the 
specialization of function for H and L. In one set of 
situations only H is appropriate and in another only 
L, with the two sets overlapping only very slightly. As 
an illustration, a sample listing of possible situations 
is given, with indication of the variety normally used: 


H L 
Sermon in church or mosque x 
Instructions to servants, waiters, 
workmen, clerks x 
Personal letter x 
Speech in Parliament, political speech x 
University lecture x 
Conversation with family, friends, K 
colleagues x 
News broadcast x 
Radio ‘soap opera’ x 
Newspaper editorial, news story, 
caption on picture x 
Caption on political cartoon x 
Poetry x 
Folk literature x 


The importance of using the right variety in the right 
situation can hardly be overestimated. An outsider 
who learns to speak fluent, accurate L and then uses it 
in a formal speech is an object of ridicule. A member 
of the speech community who uses H in a purely 
conversational situation or in an informal activity like 
shopping is equally an object of ridicule. In all the 
defining languages it is typical behaviour to have 
someone read aloud from a newspaper written in H 
and then proceed to discuss the contents in L. In all 
the defining languages it is typical behaviour to listen 
to a formal speech in H and then discuss it, often with 


the speaker himself, inL. 


(The situation in formal education is often more 
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complicated than is indicated here. In the Arab world, 
for example, formal university lectures are given in H, 
but drills, explanation, and section meetings may be in 
large part conducted in L, especially in the natural 
sciences as opposed to the humanities. Although the 
teachers’ use of L in secondary schools is forbidden by 
law in some Arab countries, often a considerable part 
of the teachers’ time is taken up with explaining in L 
the meaning of material in H which has been presented 
in books or lectures.) 

The last two situations on the list call for comment. 
In all the defining languages some poetry is composed 
in L, and a small handful of poets compose in both, 
but the status of the two kinds of poetry is very differ- 
ent, and for the speech community as a whole it is only 
the poetry in H that is felt to be ‘real’ poetry. (Modern 
Greek does not quite fit this description. Poetry in L 
is the major production and H verse is generally felt to 
be artificial.) On the other hand, in every one of the 
defining languages certain proverbs, politeness formu- 
las, and the like are in H even when cited in ordinary 
Conversation by illiterates. It has been estimated that as 
much as one-fifth of the proverbs in the active reper- 
tory of Arab villagers are in H (Journal of the American 

- Oriental Society, 1955, vol. 75, pp. 124ff.). 


Prestige 


In all the defining languages the speakers regard H as 
superior to L in a number of respects. Sometimes the 
feeling is so strong that H alone is regarded as real and 
L is reported ‘not to exist’. Speakers of Arabic, for 
example, may say (in L) that so-and-so doesn’t know 
Arabic. This normally means he doesn’t know H, 
although he may be a fluent, effective speaker of L. If 
a non-speaker of Arabic asks an educated Arab for 
help in learning to speak Arabic the Arab will normally 
try to teach him H forms, insisting that these are the 
only ones to use. Very often, educated Arabs will 
maintain that they never use L at all, in spite of the fact 
that direct observation shows that they use it con- 
stantly in all ordinary conversation, Similarly, educated 
speakers of Haitian Creole frequently deny its exis- 
tence, insisting that they always speak French. This 
attitude cannot be called a deliberate attempt to 
deceive the questioner, but seems almost a self- 
deception. When the speaker in question is replying in 
good faith, it is often possible to break through these 
attitudes by asking such questions as what kind of 
language he uses in speaking to his children, to servants 
or to his mother, The very revealing reply is usually 
something like: ‘Oh, but they wouldn’t understand 
[the H form, whatever it is called].’ 

Even where the feeling of the reality and superiority 
of H is not so strong, there is usually a belief that H is 
somehow more beautiful, more logical, better able to 
express important thoughts, and the like. And this 
belief is held also by speakers whose command of H 
is quite limited. To those Americans who would like 
to evaluate speech in terms of effectiveness of com- 


munication it comes as a shock to discover that many 
speakers of a language involved in diglossia character- 
istically prefer to hear a political speech or an ex- 
pository lecture or a recitation of poetry in H even 
though it may be less intelligible to them than it would 
bein L. j 

In some cases the superiority of H is connected with 
religion. In Greek the language of the New Testament 
is felt to be essentially the same as the katharévusa, and 
theappearance ofa translation of the New Testament 
in dhimotiki was the occasion for serious rioting in 
Greece in 1903. Speakers of Haitian Creole are gener- 
ally accustomed to a French version of the Bible, and 
even when the Church uses Creole for catechisms and 
the like, it resorts to a highly Gallicized spelling. For 
Arabic, H is the language of the Qur’an and as such 4 
widely believed to constitute the actual words of Go! 
and even to be outside the limits of space and time, 
i.e. to have existed ‘before’ time began with the crea- 
tion of the world. 


Literary heritage d 

In every one of the defining languages there 1S 4 
sizeable body of written literature in H which is bel 
in high esteem by the speech community, and con- 
temporary literary production in H by members of the 
community is felt to be part of this otherwise existing 
literature. The body of literature may either have been 
produced long ago in the past history of the community 
or be in continuous production in another Spe 
community in which H serves as the standard varie! 7 
of the language. When the body of literature represents 
a long time span (as in Arabic or Greek) contemporary 
writers—and readers—tend to regard it as a legitimate 
practice to utilize words, phrases, or constructions 
which may have been current only at one period © 
the literary history and are not in widespread use at the 
Present time. Thus it may be good journalistic usage i0 
writing editorials, or good literary taste in composing 
Poetry, to employ a complicated Classical Greek pat 
ticipial construction or a rare twelfth-century Arabic 
expression which it can be assumed the average egus 
ted reader will not understand without research on 2 
part. One effect of such usage is appreciation on th 7 
part of some readers: ‘So-and-so really knows bi 
Greek [or Arabic}, or ‘So-and-so’s editorial today, 9f 
latest poem, is very good Greek [or Arabic].’ 
Acquisition 

Among speakers of the four defining languages adult A 
use L in speaking to children and children use L 
speaking to one another. As a result, L is learned bY 
children in what may be regarded as the ‘normal’ w 
of learning one’s mother tongue. H may be heard y, 
children from time to time, but the actual learning o7 
H is chiefly accomplished by the means of formal cdn 
cation, whether this be traditional Qur’anic schoo! 


modern government schools, or private tutors. ana 
This difference in method of acquisition is V@ 


important. The speaker is at home in L to a degree he 
almost never achieves in H. The grammatical structure 
of L is learned without explicit discussion of gram- 
matical concepts; the grammar of H is learned in 
terms of ‘rules’ and norms to be imitated. 

It seems unlikely that any change toward full 
utilization of H could take place without a radical 
change in this pattern of acquisition. For example, 
those Arabs who ardently desire to have L replaced 
by H for all functions can hardly expect this to 
happen if they are unwilling to speak H to their 
children. (It has been very plausibly suggested that 
there are psychological implications following from 
this linguistic duality. This certainly deserves careful 
experimental investigation. On this point, see the 
highly controversial article which seems to me to con- 
tain some important kernels of truth along with much 
which cannot be supported—Shouby (1951).) 


Standardization 


In all the defining languages there is a strong tradition 
of grammatical study of the H form of the language. 
ere are grammars, dictionaries, treatises on pro- 
nunciation, style, and so on. There is an established 
norm for pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary 
Which allows variation only within certain limits. The 
orthography is well established and has little variation. 
Y contrast, descriptive and normative studies of the 
‘form are either non-existent or relatively recent and 
Slight in quantity, Often they have been rion 
first or chiefly by scholars oursiDE the specie coms 
munity and are written in other languages. There is no 
Settled orthography and there is wide variation 1D 
Pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary. a 
In the case of relatively small speech communities 
With a single important center of communication (e.g. 
Greece, Haiti) a kind of standard L may arise which 
Speakers of other dialects imitate and which tends to 
Spread like any standard variety except that it remains 
limited to the functions for which L is appropriate. 

Th speech communities which have no single Pe 
important center of communication @ number © 
regional L's may arise. In the Arabic speech com- 
munity, for example, there is no standard L Sod 
4 onding to educated Athenian dhimotiki, but cas 

tandards exist in various areas. The Seats and 


or example, tandard L for 
ple, serves as a s Egypt must learn not 


poses, an 


wen the term ‘regional standard’ seems inap 
ut in several cases the L of a ci 
€ct on the surrounding rural L. 


Stability 


It mi y +4 is highly unstable, 
ight be supposed that diglossia is hIS ned 
tending to ainge into a more stable Janguage situa 
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tion. This is not so. Diglossia typically persists at 
Jeast several centuries, and evidence in some cases 
seems to show that it can last well over a thousand 
years. The communicative tensions which arise in the 
diglossia situation may be resolved by the use of 
relatively uncodified, unstable, intermediate forms of 
the language (Greek mikti, Arabic al-lugah al-wusta, 
Haitian créole de salon) and repeated borrowing of 
vocabulary items from H to L. 

In Arabic, for example, a kind of spoken Arabic 
much used in certain semi-formal or cross-dialectal 
situations has a highly classical vocabulary with few 
or no inflectional endings, with certain features of 
classical syntax, but with a fundamentally colloquial 
base in morphology and syntax, and a generous ad- 
mixture of colloquial vocabulary. In Greek a kind of 
mixed language has become appropriate for a large 
part of the press. 

The borrowing of lexical items from H to L is 
clearly analogous (or for the periods when actual 
diglossia was in effect in these languages, identical) 
with the learned borrowings from Latin to Romance 
languages or the Sanskrit tatsamas in Middle and New 
Indo-Aryan. (The exact nature of this borrowing 
process deserves careful investigation, especially for 
the important ‘filter effect’ of the pronunciation and 
grammar of H occurring in those forms of middle 
language which often serve as the connecting link by 
which the loans are introduced into the ‘pure’ L.) 


Grammar 
One of the most striking differences between H and L 
in the defining languages is in the grammatical 
structure: H has grammatical categories not present 
in L and has an inflectional system of nouns and 
verbs which is much reduced or totally absent in L. 
For example, Classical Arabic has three cases in the 
noun, marked by endings; colloquial dialects have 
none. Standard German has four cases in the noun 
and two non-periphrastic indicative tenses in the 
verb; Swiss German has three cases in the noun and 
only one simple indicative tense. Katharévusa has four 
cases, dhimotiki three. French has gender and number 
in the noun, Creole has neither. Also, in every one of 
the defining languages there seem to be several 
striking differences of word order as well as a thor- 
ough-going set of differences in the use of introductory 
and connective particles. It is certainly safe to say that 
in diglossia thereare alwaysextensive differences between 
the grammatical structures of H and L. This is true not 
only for the four defining languages, but also for every 
other case of diglossia examined by the author. 

For the defining languages it may be possible to make 
a further statement about grammatical differences. Itis 
always risky to hazard generalizations about gramma- 
tical complexity, but it may be worthwhile to attempt 
to formulate a statement applicable to the four defining 
Janguages even if it should turn out to be invalid for 
other instances of diglossia (cf. Greenberg, 1954), 


There is probably fairly wide agreement among 
linguists that the grammatical structure of language 
A is ‘simpler’ than that of B if, other things being 
equal, 

1 the morphophonemics of A is simpler, i.e. 
morphemes have fewer alternants, alternation is 
more regular, automatic (e.g., Turkish -lar~-ler is 
simpler than the English plural markers); 

2 there are fewer obligatory categories marked by 
morphemes or concord (e.g., Persian with no 
gender distinctions in the pronoun is simpler than 
Egyptian Arabic with masculine-feminine dis- 
tinction in the second and third persons singular); 

3 paradigms are more symmetrical (e.g., a language 
with all declensions having the same number of 
case distinctions is simpler than one in which there 
is variation); 

4 concord and rection are stricter (e.g., prepositions 
ali take the same case rather than different cases). 


If this understanding of grammatical simplicity is 
accepted, then we may note that in at least three of the 
defining languages, the grammatical structure of any 
given L variety is simpler than that of its corresponding 
H. This seems incontrovertibly true for Arabic, Greek, 
and Haitian Creole; a full analysis of standard 
German and Swiss German might show this not to be 
true in that diglossic situation in view of the extensive 
morphophonemics of Swiss. 


Lexicon 
Generally speaking, the bulk of the vocabulary of H 
and L is shared, of course with variations in form and 
with differences of use and meaning. It is hardly 
surprising, however, that H should include in its total 
lexicon technical terms and learned expressions which 
have no regular L equivalents, since the subjects 
involved are rarely if ever discussed in pure L. Also, it 
is not surprising that the L varieties should include in 
their total lexicons popular expressions and the names 
of very homely objects or objects of very localized 
distribution which have no regular H equivalents, 
since the subjects involved are rarely if ever discussed 
in pure H. But a striking feature of diglossia is the 
existence of many paired items, one H one L, referring 
to fairly common concepts frequently used in both H 
and L, where the range of meaning of the two items is 
roughly the same, and the use of one or the other 
immediately stamps the utterance or written sequence as 
H or L. For example, in Arabic the H word for ‘see’ is 
ra’a, the L word is šāf. The word ra’a never occurs in 
ordinary conversation and Saf is not used in normal 
written Arabic. If for some reason a remark in which 
Saf was used is quoted in the Press, it is replaced by 
ra’a in the written quotation. In Greek the H word for 
‘wine’ is inos, the L word is krasi. The menu will have 
inos written on it, but the diner will ask the waiter for 
‘krasi. The nearest American English parallels are 
such cases as illumination ~ light, purchase ~ buy, or 
children ~ kids, but in these cases both words may be 


written and both may be used in ordinary conversa~ 
tion: the gap is not so great as for the corresponding 
doublets in diglossia. Also, the formal-informal dimen- 
sion in languages like English is a continuum in which 
the boundary between the two items in different pairs 
may not come at the same point, e.g., illumination, 
purchase, and children are not fully parallel in their 
formal-informal range of usage. 

A dozen or so examples of lexical doublets from 
three of the same languages are given below. For each 
language two nouns,'a verb, and two particles are given. 


GREEK 

H L 

ikos house spiti 

idhor water neró 

éteke gave birth eyénise 

alá but má 

ARABIC 

hié@un shoe gazma 

?anfun nose munaxir 

Sahaba went rāh 

ma what "éh 

*al’ana now dilwa’ti 

CREOLE 

homme, gens person, people moun (not connected 
with monde) 

ane donkey bourik 

donner give bay 

beaucoup much, alot — dpil 

maintenant now kou-n-yé-a 


It would be possible to present sucha list of doublets 
for Swiss German (e.g., nachdem = no ‘after’, jemand 
= dpper ‘someone’, etc.), but this would give a false 
picture. In Swiss German the phonological differences 
between H and L are very great and the normal form 
of lexical pairing is regular cognation (klein = chly 
‘small’, etc.). 


Phonology 


It may seem difficult to offer any generalization on the 
relationships between the phonology of H and L ia 
diglossia in view of the diversity of data, H and L 
phonologies may be quite close, as in Greek; moder- 
ately different, as in Arabic or Haitian Creole; oF 
strikingly divergent, as in Swiss German. Closet 
examination, however, shows two statements to be 
justified. (Perhaps these will turn out to be un- 
necessary when the preceding features are stated S° 
precisely that the statements about phonology can be 
deduced directly from them.) 


1 The sound systems of H and L constitute a single 
Phonological structure of which the L phonology is thé 
basic system and the divergent features of H phonology 
are either a subsystem or a parasystem. Given t . 
mixed forms mentioned above and the correspon 
ing difficulty of identifying a given word in a giv! 


utterance as being definitely H or definitely L, it 
seems necessary to assume that the speaker has a 
single inventory of distinctive oppositions for the 
whole H-L complex and that there is extensive 
interference in both directions in terms of the dis- 
tribution of phonemes in specific lexical items. (For 
details on certain aspects of this phonological 
interference in Arabic, cf. Ferguson, 1957.) 


2 If ‘pure’ H items have phonemes not found in ‘pure’ 
L items, L phonemes frequently substitute for these 
in oral use of H and regularly replace them in tatsamas. 
For example, French has a high front rounded vowel 
phoneme /ii/; ‘pure’ Haitian Creole has no such 
phoneme. Educated speakers of Creole use this 
vowel in tatsamas such as Luk Qlük/ for the Gospel 
of St Luke), while they, like uneducated speakers, 
may sometimes use /i/ for it when speaking French. 
On the other hand /i/ is the regular vowel in such 
tatsamas in Creole as linèt ‘glasses’. 


In cases where H represents in large part an earlier 
Stage of L, it is possible that a three-way correspon- 
dence will appear. For example, Syrian and Egyptian 
Arabic frequently use /s/ for /g/ in oral use of Classical 
Arabic, and have /s/ in tatsamas, but have /t/ in words 
regularly descended from earlier Arabic not borrowed 
from the Classical. (See Ferguson, 1957.) 

Now that the characteristic features of diglossia 
have been outlined it is feasible to attempt a fuller 
definition. pictossta is a relatively stable language 
Situation in which, in addition to the primary dialects of 
the language (which may include a standard or regional 
standards), there is a very divergent, highly codified 
(often grammatically more complex) superposed variety, 
the vehicle of a large and respected body of written 
literature, either of an earlier period or in another 
Speech community, which is learned largely by formal 
education and is used for most written and formal spoken 
Purposes but is not used by any sector of the community 
Sor ordinary conversation. 

With the characterization of diglossia completed we 
may turn to a brief consideration of three additional 
questions: How does diglossia differ from the familiar 
Situation of a standard language with regional dialects? 
How widespread is the phenomenon of diglossia in 
Space, time, and linguistic families? Under what 
Circumstances does diglossia come into being and 
into what language situations is it likely to develop? 

The precise role of the standard variety (or varieties) 
of a language vis-à-vis regional or sovial dialects 
differs from one speech com:nunity to another, and 
Some instances of this relation may be close to diglossia 
or perhaps even better considered as diglossia. As 
Characterized here, diglossia differs from the more 
widespread standard-with-dialects in that no segment 
of the speech community in diglossia regularly uses H 
as a medium of ordinary. conversation, and any 
attempt to do so is felt to be either pedantic ane 
artificial (Arabic, Greek) or else in some EA i 
loyal to the community (Swiss German, Creole). 


Diglossia 


the more usual standard-with-dialects situation the 
standard is often similar to the variety of a certain 
region or social group (e.g., Tehran Persian, Calcutta 
Bengali) which is used in ordinary conversation more 
or less naturally by members of the group and as a 
superposed variety by others. 

Diglossia is apparently not limited to any geo- 
graphical region or language family. (All clearly 
documented instances known to me are in literate com- 
munities, but it seems at least possible that a somewhat 
similar situation could exist in a non-literate com- 
munity where a body of oral literature could play the 
same role as the body of written literature in the 
examples cited.) Three examples of diglossia from 
other times and places may be cited as illustrations of 
the utility of the concept. First, consider Tamil. As 
used by the millions of members of the Tamil speech 
community in India today, it fits the definition exactly. 
There is a literary Tamil as H used for writing and 
certain kinds of formal speaking and a standard 
colloquial as L (as well as local L dialects) used in 
ordinary conversation. There is a body of literature in 
H going back many centuries which is highly regarded 
by Tamil speakers today. H has prestige, L does not. 
H is always superposed, L is learned naturally, 
whether as primary or as a superposed standard 
colloquial. There are striking grammatical differences 
and some phonological differences between the two 
varieties. (There is apparently no good description 
available of the precise relations of the two varieties 
of Tamil; an account of some of the structural 
differences is given by Pillai (1960). Incidentally, it may 
be noted that Tamil diglossia seems to go back many 
centuries, since the language of early literature con- 
trasts sharply with the language of early inscriptions, 
which probably reflect the spoken language of the 
time.) The situation is only slightly complicated by the 
presence of Sanskrit and English for certain functions 
of H; the same kind of complication exists in parts of 
the Arab world where French, English, or a liturgical 
language such as Syriac or Coptic has certain H-like 
functions. 

Second, we may mention Latin and the emergent 
Romance languages during a period of some centuries 
in various parts of Europe. The vernacular was used 
in ordinary conversation but Latin for writing or 
certain kinds of formal speech. Latin was the language 
of the Church and its literature, Latin had the prestige, 
there were striking grammatical differences between 
the two varieties in each area, etc. 

Third, Chinese should be cited because it probably 
represents diglossia on the largest scale of any attested 
instance. (An excellent, brief description of the com- 
plex Chinese situation is available in the introduction 
to Chao (1947, pp. 1-i7).) The weu-li corresponds to 
H, while Mandarin colloquial is a standard L; there 
are also regional L varieties so different as to deserve 
the label ‘separate languages’ even more than the 
Arabic dialects, and at least as much as the emergent 
Romance languages in the Latin example. Chinese, 
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however, like modern Greek, seems to be developing 
away from diglossia toward a standard-with-dialects 
in that the standard L or a mixed variety is coming to 
be used in writing for more and more purposes, i.e. 
it is becoming a true standard. 

Diglossia is likely to come into being when the 
following three conditions hold in a given speech 
community: (1) There isa sizeable body of literaturein 
a language closely related to (or even identical with) 
the natural language of the community, and this 
literature embodies, whether as source (e.g., divine 
revelation) or reinforcement, some of the fundamental 
values of the community. (2) Literacy in the commun- 
ity is limited to a small elite. (3) A suitable period of 
time, of the order of several centuries, passes from the 
establishment of (1) and (2). It can probably be shown 
that this combination of circumstances has occurred 
hundreds of times in the past and has generally 
resulted in diglossia. Dozens of examples exist today, 
and it is likely that examples will occur in the future. 

Diglossia seems to be accepted and not regarded as 
a ‘problem’ by the community in which it is in force, 
until certain trends appear in the community. These 
include trends toward (1) more widespread literacy 
(whether for economic, ideological or other reasons), 
(2) broader communication among different regional 
and social segments of the community (e.g., for 
economic, administrative, military, or ideological 
reasons), (3) desire for a full-fledged standard ‘national’ 
language as an attribute of autonomy or of sovereignty, 

When these trends appear, leaders in the community 
begin to call for unification of the language, and for 
that matter, actual trends toward unification begin to 
take place. These individuals tend to support either the 
adoption of H or of one form of Las the standard, less 
often the adoption of a modified H or L, a ‘mixed’ 
variety of some kind. The arguments explicitly ad- 
vanced seem remarkably the same from one instance of 
diglossia to another. 

The proponents of H argue that H must be adopted 
because it connects the community with its glorious 
past or with the world community and because it is a 
naturally unifying factor as opposed to the divisive 
nature of the L dialects. In addition to these two 
fundamentally sound arguments there are usually pleas 
based on the beliefs of the community in the superiority 
of H; that it is more beautiful, more expressive, more 
logical, that it has divine sanction, or whatever their 
specific beliefs may be. When these latter arguments 
are examined objectively their validity is often quite 
limited, but their importance is still very great because 
they reflect widely held attitudes within the community. 

The proponents of L argue that some variety of L 
must be adopted because it is closer to the real thinking 
and feeling of the people; it eases the educational 
problem since people have already acquired a basic 
knowledge of it in early childhood ; and it is a more 
effective instrument of communication at all levels, In 
addition to these fundamentally sound arguments there 
is often great emphasis given to points of lesser 


importance such as the vividness of metaphor in the 
colloquial, the fact that other ‘modern nations’ write 
very much as they speak, and so on. : 

The proponents of both sides or even of the mixed 
language seem to show the conviction—although this 
may not be explicitly stated—that a standard language 
can simply be legislated into place in a community. 
Often the trends which will be decisive in the develop- 
ment of a standard language are already at work and 
have little to do with the argumentation of the spokes- 
men for the various viewpoints. 

A brief and superficial glance at the outcome of 
diglossia in the past and a consideration of present 
trends suggests that there are only a few general 
kinds of development likely to take place. First, we 
must remind ourselves that the situation may remain 
stable for long periods of time. But if the trends 
mentioned above do appear and become strong, 
change may take place. Second, H can succeed in 
establishing itself as a standard only if it is already 
serving as a standard language in some other com- 
munity and the diglossia community, for reasons 
linguistic and non-linguistic, tends to merge with the 
other community. Otherwise H fades away and be- 
comes a learned or liturgical language studied only by 
scholars or specialists and not used actively in the 
community. Some form of L or a mixed variety 
becomes standard. y 

Third, if there is a single communication center H 
the whole speech community, or if there are severa 
such centers all in one dialect area, the L variety of ma 
center(s) will be the basis of the new standard, whethe 
relatively pure L or considerably mixed with H. 
there are several such centers in different dialect are 
with no one center paramount, then it is likely tha 
several L varieties will become standard as separate 
languages. 

A tentative prognosis for the four defining languages 


over the next two centuries (i.e. to about AD 2150) may 
be hazarded: 


Swiss GERMAN: Relative stability. d 
Arasic: Slow development toward several standar 
languages, each based on an L variety with jea 
admixture of H vocabulary. Three seem nee 
Maghrebi (based on Rabat or Tunis?), EsyP ii; 
(based on Cairo), Eastern (based on Baghdad’); 
unexpected politico-economic developments mg 
add Syrian (based on Damascus ?), Sudanese (bas® 
on Omdurman-Khartoum), or others. iced 
HAITIAN CREOLE: Slow development toward unifie 
standard based on L of Port-au-Prince. p 
GREEK: Full development to unified standard based 0 
L of Athens plus heavy admixture of H vocabulary: 


This paper concludes with an appeal for further 
study of this phenomenon and related ones. Descr P £ 
tive linguists in their understandable zeal to desc"! A 
the internal structure of the language they are study! 
often fail to provide even the most elementary 4# 5 
about the socio-cultural setting in which the langua? 


functions. Also, descriptivists usually prefer detailed 
descriptions of ‘pure’ dialects or standard languages 
rather than the careful study of the mixed, intermediate 
forms often in wider use. Study of such matters as 
diglossia is of clear value in understanding processes of 
linguistic change and presents interesting challenges 
to some of the assumptions of synchronic linguistics. 
Outside linguistics proper it promises material of great 
interest to social scientists in general, especially if a 
general frame of reference can be worked out for 
analysis of the use of one or more varieties of language 
within a speech community. Perhaps the collection of 
data and more profound study will drastically modify 
the impressionistic remarks of this paper, but if this is 
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Swiss German 
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niversity, 


so the paper will have had the virtue of stimulating 
investigation and thought. 


References on the four defining languages 


The judgments of this paper are based primarily on 
the author’s personal experience, butdocumentation for 
the four defining languages is available, and the 
following references may be consulted for further 
details. Most of the studies listed here take a strong 
stand in favour of greater use of the more colloquial 
variety since it is generally writers of this opinion who 
want to describe the facts. This bias can, however, be 
ignored by the reader who simply wants to discover 
the basic facts of the situation. 
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Linguistic and social interaction in 


The universe of sociolinguistic analysis 


Sociolinguistics has been described as the study of 
verbal behaviour in terms of the social characteristics 
of speakers, their cultural background, and the 
ecological properties of the environment in which they 
interact (Hymes 1962; Ervin-Tripp 1964). In this 
Paper we will explore some of the formal aspects of 
this relationship. We will examine the language 
usage of specific groups and attempt to relate it to ling- 
uistically distinct dialects and styles on the one hand 
and variables employed in the study of social inter- 
action on the other. 

The raw material for our 
linguistic forms in eve: 
descriptive analysis, 
terms of their own i 
strata (phonemic, 


study is the distribution of 
tyday speech. As is usual in 
these forms are first described in 
internal patterning at the various 
morphemic, etc.) of linguistic 
structure (Lamb 1964; Gleason 1964). Ultimately, 
however, the results of this analysis will have to be 
related to social categories. This condition imposes 
some important restrictions on the way in which data 
are gathered. Since social interaction always takes 
place within particular groups, linguistic source data 
will have to be made commensurable withsuch groups, 
We therefore choose as our universe of analysis a 
speech community: any human aggregate character- 
ized by regular and frequent interaction over a 
significant span of time and set off from other such 
aggregates by differences in the frequency of interac- 
tion. Within this socially defined universe forms are 
selected for study primarily in terms of who uses them 
and when, regardless of purely grammatical simi- 
larities and differences. If two grammatically distinct 
alternatives are employed within the same population, 
both will have to be included, On the other hand, in 
cases where socially significant differences in behaviour 
are signaled by grammatically minor lexical or phone- 
Source: The Ethnography of Communication, ed. John J. 


Gumperz and Dell Hymes (American Anthropologist special 
Publication), 66 (6), part 2 (1964), 137-53, 
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i m 
mic correlates, the latter cannot be omitted fro. 
consideration. 


Verbal repertoires 


Procedures such as these enable us to isolate hg 
verbal repertoire, the totality of linguistic ora 
regularly employed in the course of socially significan 
interaction. Since spoken communication of all k 
is describable by a finite set of rules which underlie | 8 
formation of all possible sentences, verbal repertor 
must have structure. The structure of verbal rep 
toires, however, differs from ordinary descriptiv 
grammars. It includes a much greater number A 
alternants, reflecting contextual and social differen 

in speech. Linguistic interaction, as Bernstein (19 A 
has pointed out, can be most fruitfully viewed ca 
Process of decision making, in which speakers soe 
from a range of possible expressions. The ver 
Tepertoire then contains all the accepted ways o 
formulating messages. It provides the weapons ng 
everyday communication. Speakers choose amoa 
this arsenal in accordance with the meanings they Wi 
to convey, 


N A P ice 
Grammatical and social restraints on language choice 


Ultimately it is the individual who makes the decina 
but his freedom to select is always subject both S 
grammatical and social restraints. Grammati jal 
restraints relate to the intelligibility of sentences ; SoC! is 
restraints relate to their acceptability. In expressing ks 
opinion about the weather, Smith might say, ‘It lor 
as if it isn’t going to rain today,’ or ‘It looks like it ai 

gonna rain today.’ Both messages have si FAI 
referents and, in comparison to ees tr ay, 
sentences like ‘Its look it like gonna ain’t rain to istic 
are equally likely to be understood. Since u 

analysis deals with grammatical restraints on langu: a 
choice, alternations such as the above are not C0 


sidered part of the linguistic structure. If they are salesman-customer relationship, husband-wife rele 
tionship, etc. All such types of interaction are carried 


listed at all they are relegated to the realm of free 
variation. What then can be the reason for their 
persistence and what is their function in the overall 
Communication process? 
3 If the choice among them were completely a matter of 
individual freedom, the connotations of his message 
would be idiosyncratic to the speaker and this would 
result in misunderstanding. The power of selection is 
therefore limited by commonly agreed-on conventions 
Which serve to categorize speech forms as informal, 
technical, vulgar, literary, humorous, etc. To be sure, 
such conventions are subject to considerably greater 
Variations than grammatical restraints, but wherever 
they are well established, the style of a message also 
gives advance information about its content. When we 
hear, ‘Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen,’ we 
Suspect that we are in for something like a formal 
address or a political speech. We can turn on the 
Tadio and recognize a news broadcast without actually 
understanding the words that are being spoken. In 
listening to someone talking on the telephone, we can 
pe a good guess as to whether he is talking to @ 
tiend or taking care of routine business. The more we 
Ow about a particular society, the more efficiently 
We can communicate in it. Speech styles provide 
advance information about the nature of messages 
and speed up communication in somewhat the same 
LLY that titles and tables of contents help in reading a 
Roos The social etiquette of language choice 1s 
“arned along with grammatical rules and once intern- 


alized it becomes a part of our linguistic equipment. 
a problem when 


al surroundings. 
ur own group 
ocutor and jeopard- 
Jabeling messages. 
f view, social 
are an important 
tween signs and their 
onform to the gram- 
repertoire but it is 
h social restraints. 
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™Ponent of the relationship be 


Speen nstein (1964) says, ‘Betwee! 
Ch there is social structure.’ a 
par table in terms of regular rules alloca i 8 
act icular sets of forms to particular kinds of a z 
of ion. These rules should allow us to predict i 2 
m the several possible alternative realizations © 
Sssages is most likely to be employed in any 10S y 
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o cial relationships and social occasions 3 
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Ur discussion of social interaction will employ 
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Linguistic and social interaction in two communitie 


on by individuals, but in analyzing social relationships 
we think of participants not as persons but as occu- 
pants of statuses defined in terms of rights and obliga- 
tions. Anindividual occupies a number of suchstatuses. 
He may be a father, an employer, a passenger on a 
public conveyance, a member of a club, etc. Each is 
associated with fairly well-defined norms of behavior. 
Any one social relationship focuses on one of these 
while others remain suspended. 

As Goffman (1963) has shown, social acts always 
form part of broader social settings—more or less 
closely defined behavioral routines which are 
regarded as separate in a society. Our usual round of 
activities is segmented into a number of such routines: 
we eat breakfast, travel to the office, participate in 
meetings, go out on dates, etc. Social occasions limit 
the participants and more importantly limit the kinds 
of social relationships that may be brought into play. 
They are in turn divisible into subroutines, encounters, 
or speech events (Goffman 1964; Hymes 1961). On 
our way to work we may first turn to our neighbor 
and then strike up a conversation with a stranger. 
During a meeting we may step aside with one or two 
participants to talk about a side issue. While generally 
related to broader social settings, encounters more 
narrowly restrict the selection of social relationships 
and thus bear a somewhat closer relation to modes of 
acting and speaking. 

Let us now examine some common variants such as 
‘dine—eat,’ ‘house—mansion,’ ‘talk—lecture,’ or 
even ‘going—goin’.’ All such sets refer to broadly 
similar classes of objects and activities. They share 
some attributes, but differ in other more specific 
features. Dining and eating both indicate consumption 
of food, but the former tends to imply more elaborate 
menus and more rigidly defined etiquette than the 
latter. Similarly mansions are more spacious and 
better furnished than houses. Beyond this, however, 
the difference in referents also carries some important 
implications about the social positions of the actors 
concerned. Not everyone can ‘dine.’ Certainly not 
two laborers during a dinner break, no matter how 
well prepared the food they consume and how good 
their table manners. To use dine in their case might be 
appropriate in jest, but not in normal conversation, 
Alternation of this type may thus be viewed from 
two perspectives. In the realm of semantics it selects 
among subclasses of referents. In the sphere of social 
interaction it reflects the positions actors wish to 
assume relative to each other, i.e., the quality of their 
relationship. Whenever a set of linguistic forms is 
interchangeable within the same frame without sig- 
nificant change in meaning, it is this second aspect 
which becomes most important. In the course of any 
ne encounter mutual relationships are constantly 
defined and redefined in accordance with the speaker’s 
ultimate aim. But each encounter sets bounds to this 
type of yariatioń. - Social restraints on language 
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choice express the norms defining such bounds. If he 
violates these, an actor risks misunderstanding. 


Co-occurrence restrictions 


Aside from their purely social aspects, restraints on 
language choice have one other important set of 
characteristics. This concerns the linguistic relation- 
ship among the constituents of a statement. An 
alternant once chosen sets limits to what can follow 
within the same utterance. In the example of alterna- 
tion given above, the form ‘ain’t’ must be followed by 
‘gonna’; similarly, ‘as if’ in the first example requires a 
following ‘isn’t going to.’ 

Speech events differ in the rigidity with which such 
co-occurrence restrictions apply. In some cases (e.g., 
public ceremonies, religious rituals, etc.) modes of 
speaking are narrowly prescribed; in others (e.g. 
conversations among personal friends, party chitchat, 
etc.) there may be scope for a wide range of alternate 
sequences. Regardless of particular instances, however, 
discourse of all types always shows some form of 
co-occurrence restrictions. From the point of view of 
linguistic structure, it is important to note that co- 
Occurrence restrictions apply, not to any particular 
segment within an utterance, but always to the utterance 
as a whole. The informal ending ‘-in’ in items such as 
‘going’ could hardly appear with learned verbs like 
‘purchase.’ Substitution of a learned alternant for a 
colloquial word also requires elimination of collo- 
quial pronunciations. Co-occurrence rules affect all 
linguistic strata (Joos 1960). They simultaneously con- 
dition the morphological and phonological realiza- 
tions of messages. This property enables us to segment 
verbal repertoires into distinct speech varieties. A ver- 
bal repertoire then is not simply composed of linguistic 
forms. It is always a set of varieties, each with its own 
internal grammatical structure. 

A survey of the literature on bilingualism and dial- 

ectal variation from the point of view of language 
choice shows that linguistic interaction in all com- 
munities involves alternation among distinct varieties, 
But this is not to say that the same or similar conno- 
tational meanings are realized through grammatically 
equivalent choices in all cases. In an American 
community, the substitution of ‘goin’ ’ for ‘going’ may 
signal a switch from formality to informality (Fischer 
1958): in France, on the other hand, like ends may be 
accomplished by selecting tu rather than vous (Brown 
and Gilman 1960). In Java, the rules of linguistic 
etiquette may require alternate use of High Javanese, 
Low Javanese, and local dialect forms (Geertz 1961). 
Whenever several languages or dialects appear regu- 
larly as weapons of language choice, they form a 
behavioral whole, regardless of grammatical distinct- 
ness, and must be considered constituent varieties of 
the same verbal repertoire. 


Compartmentalized and fluid repertoires 
The concept of the verbal repertoire allows us to deal 


with speech communities of all types. Monolingual 
and multilingual repertoires can be analyzed within the 
same general framework. They differ in internal 
grammatical diversity and more importantly in the 
co-occurrence rules. In multilingual repertoires, 
co-occurrence rules tend to be miore rigid. Verbal 
behavior seems to be neatly divided among a series of 
compartments: choice of an initial form commits the 
speaker to a particular line of approach. The mono- 
lingual repertoires, on the other hand, show a greater 
degree of flexibility. Different types of verbal behavior 
seem to shade off into one another. a 

Allocation of speech varieties to social relationships, 
co-occurrence rules, and internal language distance 
provide the structural criteria for the analysis of 
speech behavior. As indices, these are independent of 
particular languages and cultures. They form a general 
framework for the study of speech communities of all 
types in terms which are commensurable with the 
anthropologist’s social structure. 


Social organization in Khalapur? 


The data for our analysis are drawn from Khalaput, 
an agricultural village about 80 miles north of Delhi, 
India, in the Gangetic doab (the plain between the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers), and Hemnesberget (Hem 
nes), a small commercial settlement in the Rana 
fjord of Northern Norway just south of the Arctic 
circle, P d 
The Gangetic doab is one of the most fertile an 5 
densely settled regions of northwestern India. Sing 
the turn of the century, it has developed into a mea 
sugar-producing region. With its population of abou 
3,000 Khalapur is somewhat larger than most neigh- 
boring villages, but its economy and social organiza- 
tion are typically rural. The main Delhi railroad and f 
major highway pass within three miles of Kalapu! 
and two industrial sugar mills six miles away employ 
ing several hundred persons consume most Of, the 
village cane crop. Until recently, the village remain A 
quite separate from the interurban communicatio, 
network. There are many signs that this isolation i 
beginning to break down. Community development E 
showing its effect and a recently established inte! 
college (junior college) provides instruction uP tot 
college sophomore level to students from many 
surrounding localities. Paved roads have recently A 
constructed, and a regular fonga service (horse-draw 
taxi) now connects with the railroad. d 
Khalapur inhabitants are divided by profour 
differences in ritual status, wealth, political pow 
Occupation, and education, affecting every aspect ot 
daily interaction. In the ritual sphere, 31 dima 
castes or extended kin groups are recognized. Nios 
per cent of these are Hindu, and ten per cent oy 
Muslim. Each is set off from its neighbors by ainen 
ences in marriage patterns and ritual practices. Cas 
may be ranked along the usual ritual prestige S0% 
with Brahmans, Rajputs (Warrior-landholders), 


merchants at the top, and untouchable Chamars 
(landless laborers) and Sweepers at the bottom. 
Distribution of wealth and political power shows 
only partial agreement with this ranking. Rajputs are 
the dominant caste. They constitute more than 40% 
of the population and own 90% of the land. All others, 
including Brahmans, are dependent on them for their 
subsistence. But Rajputs are in turn sectioned off by 
residence patterns into seven neighborhoods. Political 
and economic control in each neighborhood is held by 
a few wealthy families. As a result of their wealth, 
Political power, and education, these families have 
become an aristocracy set off from their poorer 
Rajput neighbors, whose holdings are small compared 
to theirs. These latter are often tenants and may be 
economically no better off than the bulk of the lower 
caste population. Wealthy families often maintain 
friendlier relations with powerful merchants or arti- 
Sans and with other. land-holding castes from neighbor- 
Ing villages than with their poorer caste brothers. | 
The new intercollege and the resulting increase 1n 
educational opportunities have added another dimen- 
Sion to the ritual and socio-economic distinctions. 
ducation is now within the reach of all groups. The 
majority of students still come from the Rajputs and 
upper castes, but now both the poor and the wealthy 
have access to schooling. Many lower caste persons 
have obtained government or commercial employ- 
Ment and have become the equals of the influential 
Rajput families in education and general sophistica- 


tion, 
Although the recent changes in technology and 
he rigidity of inter- 


education have begun to loosen t 
group separation, soc stratification is still an integral 
ah Of the village value system and is symbolized in a 
ieee, of ways in dress, posture, and everyday e 
b; ae . Untouchable women are readily recognizable 
Y their lahnga (skirts) and their silver jewelry. Edu- 
Palen men tend to wear Western type shirts an d 
we amas or khaki trousers, while the ordinary fares 
made the traditional kurta and dhoti, ye es 
wit e of mill cloth or of material grown an 
hin the village, Others oriented towards Conga 
arty politics are beginning to replace their jora ly 
ade cloth with the homespun material produce if 2 
Orga dhi centers and sold through the local Cong" 
ganization stores. ‘eal toast e 
enever two or more people s! 1 
we Which serve for most resin, rigid eet aE 
est observed, If all are members of one caste, t 3 a: 
St person sits at the head of the cot (which aes 
ee l name); others sit next in order of a ee 
heacins: Ifa Brahman is present he will be offere 
Seat. Lower caste persons @ 
i Rajputs will sit on the floor and untouchables at 
arti t distance from the group. Wea z 
isans or other distinguished visitors o 
to as Seg ona special cot. Similar P 
together’ ct a feast where the uppet 
ther in an order determined P 


castes teni 
artly by 


AMS. Aust 
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status and partly by wealth whereas the poorer lower 
castes sit aside in their own separate place. Only caste 


brothers may smoke from the same hookah (water- ` 


pipe) and they do so in order of rank, Special pipes 
may be kept for respected guests from other castes. 

In speaking, each caste is designated by a special 
caste title and each person by a term of reference 
which usually reflects his caste affiliation or his occupa- 
tion. Relatively strict rules of deference seem to apply 
to interaction with everyone except one’s closest 
friends and one’s family members. Since the term 
‘friend’ may be synonymous with ‘relative’, the two 
groups tend to overlap. So great is the guardedness 
which governs interaction that even an age mate from 
an adjoining neighborhood is accorded respect 
behavior and is addressed by his title rather than by 
his family name. 


Khalapur verbal repertoire? 
Local speech and standard language 


Intra-village communication in Khalapur is carried on 
primarily in the local dialect (Grierson 1916). The 
official standard language, however, is Hindi and 
villagers list themselves as speakers of Hindi for 
census purposes. The standard is learned either in 
elementary school, through residence in cities or 
through outside contacts. Educated persons, village 
leaders, businessmen, and all those who deal regularly 
with urbanites speak it. In village interaction Hindi 
symbolizes the new status relationships created by the 
increasing involvement of villagers in state politics, 
modern commerce, village development, and state 
education. Norms call for the use of Hindi in contacts 
with representatives of the post-independence élite, as 
well as in the classroom and on the lecture platform, 
Those individuals who do not speak Hindi modify their 
speech with appropriate loan words when the social 
occasion demands. Purely local relationships, on the 
other hand, always require the dialect and everyone, 
including highly educated villagers, uses it to symbol- 
ize participation in these relationships. 

The dialect and standard Hindi define the linguistic 
bounds of the verbal repertoire. A portion of the 
grammatical characteristics of this repertoire is, 
common to all speech varieties. There is, for example, 
a common core of phonemes which are realized by the 
same pronunciations regardless of which style is 
spoken. Similarly the basic grammatical categories of 
noun and verb inflection are shared. But we also find a 
significant number of differences and these constitute 
the inventory of structural variants from which speak- 
ers select in accordance with situational and co- 
occurrence restraints. Some examples of these are 


given below. 
On the lev 
special set of 
retroflex /n/ @ 
retroflex flap /t 


el of phonology, tne dialect shows a 
contrasts between retroflex and non- 
nd /n/ and /l/ and /I/ and between 
| and retroflex stop /d/, as well as a 


\ 


i a 


ee eS eee: 


= special set of diphthongs consisting of vowels followed 
= by a short up glide: /ūi/ /ai/ /oi/. The Hindi dis- 
tinction between alveolar /s/ and palatal /š/ is lacking. 
_ Another dialect feature is the frequency of medial 
double consonants in words such as dialect (K) lotta 
‘jag’ vs. Hindi (H) loża. Word pairs resulting from this 
difference in phonemic distribution are frequently 
mentioned in popular stereotypes of dialect speech. 
Morphological differences are most frequent in the 
phonological realization of shared morphemic cate- 
gories, i.e., in inflectional endings. The dialect lacks a 
feminine plural suffix, e.g., (K) bhé&s ‘female buffaloes,’ 
(H) bhésé. The plural oblique case suffix is (K) o and 
(H) 6, e.g., (K) bhéso-ka ‘of the female buffaloes’ (H) 
bhesd-ka. Dialect verbs have the infinitive suffix -n 
and the past participle ending -ya in place of Hindi 
ending -na and past participle -a, e.g., (K) bolan, ‘to 
speak’ (H) bolna, (K) bolya ‘spoke’ (H) bola. There are 
syntactical differences in the use of inflected subjunc- 
tive forms, e.g., (K) bole ‘he speaks’ when Hindi calls 
for a complex construction of present participle plus 
_ auxiliary, e.g., (H) bolta he ‘he speaks.’ Striking 
_ differences occur in the system of function words, i.e. 
grammatically important pronouns, adverbs of place 
and manner, conjunctions, post-positions (corres- 
ponding to prepositions in English), e.g.: 


Dialect Hindi English 
o wo or wah he 
wa wo or wah she 
mhara həmara our 
-lo -tak until 
ag x from 
1 ə now 
ae yoha here 

ae nice below 
kyukkor kesa how 
kotek kitna how much 


Additional speech varieties 


The Khalapur repertoire is subdivided into several 
additional speech varieties with somewhat more lim- 
ited occurrence. In a previous study, several minority 
subdialects were described which reflect the social 
isolation of the three local untouchable groups 
(Gumperz 1958). These groups are segregated resi- 
dentially, wear special clothing and ornaments, and 
are in many ways culturally distinct. Here we will 
deal with superposed variants (i.e., variants occurring 
within a single population) in the speech of the maj- 
ority of Rajputs and touchable castes. Members of 
these groups distinguish between two forms of the 
vernacular: mofi boli and saf boli. The former is used 
primarily within the family circle, with children and 
with close relatives as well as with animals and 
untouchable servants. It symbolizes the informality 
that attends these relationships. Saf boli, on the other 
hand, reflects the guardedness of the relationships 
Outside the immediate friendship group and the 


respect towards elders. Moti boli contains the greatest 
number of purely local features. Among its phonetic 
characteristics are: a special high allophone [E] of 
the phoneme /8/ occurring before /i/ in the next 
syllable; a pronounced pitch glide on the vowel 
preceding the medial voiced aspirate in words such as 
pidha ‘steel’ ; a very pronounced up glide in the phonetic 
realization of diphthongs /ūi/ /ai/ /oi/. Morphologic- 
ally this style shows greater frequency of deviant 
function words of the type listed in the dialect column 
above. In saf boli, on the other hand, the above phon- 
etic features are closer to standard Hindi and dialect 
function words such as katek and kyukkar tend to be 
replaced by their Hindi equivalents. 
Yetanotherspeech variety characterizesinteraction of 
villagers with merchants in the local bazaar, wandering 
performers, and priests—the traditional fringe groups 
of rural India, This regional speech variety is gram- 
matically intermediate between the local vernacular 
and Hindi. In pronunciation it shows no diphthongs 
of the type /ui/ but retains the retroflex/nonretroflex 
nasal and lateral distinction, In grammar the Hindi- 
like present tense construction is employed and Hindi 
function words prevail. There are furthermore three 
varieties of what is ordinarily called Hindi. Before 
independence Urdu served as a medium of instruction 
and some of the elder village residents still employ 
Urdu forms (Gumperz 1960) in interaction wit 
strangers. Such usages have a distinctly old-fashioned 
flavor. Village Hindi itself has a conversational and an 
oratorical style. The latter is characterized by a large 
number of Sanskrit loan words which affect both the 
lexicon and the system of functors (e.g., conversation: 
aur ‘and’, oratorical tatha ‘and’), and by initial and 
consonant clusters in words such as krisna ‘name of the 
God,’ gram ‘village’ (conversational gaw). In phonol 
ogy this style shows many special initial and finê 
consonant clusters. The oratorical style, as its name 
implies, serves as the norm for public lectures and 
some classroom lectures. It is used on such soem 
occasions even though the audience often does 20 
understand the Sanskrit expressions. Intelligibility R 
achieved by interspersing such lectures with explana 


ory passages in conversational Hindi or in the region4 
dialect. 


Social organization in Hemnesberget4 


Hemnesberget (or Hemnes), is a commercial settlement 
of about 1,300 inhabitants in the Rana Fjord ° 
Northern Norway. Until the 19th century, the Reve 
area, located in one of the most sparsely settled region 
in Europe, was directly controlled by a small aristo% 
racy of merchants, landowners, and governme” 
officials who controlled the land and monopolized t°% 
trading Tights. Vast differences in wealth and educi 
tion separated them from the majority of the popY te 
tion, who were their tenants, fishermen, and eti 
laborers. In the late 19th century, trade monopoli 
were abolished and land turned over to settlers. 


Se a ee Cpe ee ee F aren) aye 


region is now one of small farmers, who earn their 
livlihood through dairying, lumbering, fishing, and 
boatbuilding. 

Government-sponsored economic development 
during the last three decades has turned the Rana area 
into an important iron and steel producing center. The 
area of Mo-i-Rana at the head of the fjord has grown 
from about 1,000 inhabitants in the 1920s to almost 
20,000 in 1960, largely through immigration from 
Southern Norway and Trondheim. The city reflects 
this growth in its several department stores, hotels, 
Testaurants, and cinemas, A railroad from Trondheim 
to Mo-i-Rana and on to Bodø was recently completed, 
and the road system is steadily improving. But 
Hemnes remains relatively unaffected by these develop- 
ments. Although regular once-a-day boat service to 

© and two daily buses to the nearby railroad 
Station are available, and a few people commute to 
Mo by private auto or motorcycle, for the bulk of local 
Tesidents, life centers in and around Hemnes. They 
form their friendships primarily with other local 
inhabitants, Our interviews showed that events in 
Mo-i-Rana or even in neighboring small towns are 
Only of marginal interest to them. 

With the disappearance of the earlier aristocratic 

Upper classes, the bulk of the inhabitants now stem 

Tom similar social backgrounds. The social system 
Shows a fluidity of class structure quite similar to that 
described by Barnes for Southern Norway (1954). Ex- 
tremes of poverty and wealth are absent. Occupation- 
ally the residents fall into four groups: artisans and 
Workers, small shopkeepers and farmers, large mer ch- 
ants, and officials. These differences in occupation 
Carry with them some real distinctions in authority. 
et for all but a few individuals who tend to identify 
atl the older aristocratic classes, the local value 
Ystem tends to minimize such distinctions, the usual 
Way of expressing this sentiment being, ‘we areall equal 
ere in Hemnes,’ 


Hemnesberget verbal repertoire 


ee internal social homogeneity of Hemnes is reflected 
ve the somewhat lessened compartmentalization of ihe 
ive repertoire, Inhabitants speak both a loca 
the < Ranamil (R), and a standard. The former is 
le native tongue and the chief medium of intra- 
ve age communication, But whereas, the Khalap 
subg olar is divided into several linguistically diie 
dialects and superposed speech varieties, the 
emnes variety shows only minor distinctions relating 
atna dence patterns and generational discrepancies 
T than rigid social cleavages. i 
it „£ Hemnes standard is Bokmål (B) (or Riksmål z 
iced to be called), one of the two officially recog 
B iterary languages in Norway 
okmål is universally accepted throughout Noria 


(fom , while the other literary langue, 


erly Landsmal), is more current in Ce 
ern coastal eae. Children learn the standard 
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in school and in church and through regular exposure | 
to radio broadcasts. Since education is universal and 
Hemnes residents are highly literate, Bokmal can be. 
said to be somewhat more firmly established in ve 
Hemnes than Hindi in Khalapur. > 

In spite of their familiarity with Bokmål, villagers 
take considerable pride in the dialect as a vehicle for 
spoken discourse. Unlike its Khalapur equivalent, 
Ranamil is not simply an in-group tongue, regarded 
as out of place in urban contexts and not worthy of 
serious scholarly attention. Hemnes residents consider _ 
their local speech suitable for oral interaction both in 
their home surroundings and outside. Although they 
may often employ Bokmål in their dealings in the city 
they insist on’ their right to use the dialect, to show, 
as they put it ‘that we are not ashamed of our origin,’ 
Local norms thus confine Bokmål to a very limited 
number of social relationships, relating to literature, n 
church, and some types of interaction with nonlocals. 


Grammatical differences 


Some of the more important grammatical distinctions 
between Bokmål (B) and Ranamål (R) are listed 
below. The dialect has a series of alveolar palatalized 
consonants /tj dj nj 1j/ which contrast with their 
nonpalatalized counterparts. Some differences in the 
distribution of vowels phonemes are frequent 
correspondences between (@B) /i/ and (R) /e/ and (B) 
Je/ and (R) /e/, ¢.3-. men/men ‘but? and til/tel ‘to, 
towards.’ As in Khalapur, broader grammatical 
categories are shared and distinctions occur primarily 
in the phonological realizations of particular allo- 
morphs. Thus the plural suffix with nouns like hest 
‘horse’ is (B) -er and (R) -a. The present tense forthe © 
verb ‘to come’ is (R) çaem and (B) komer. Other 
important differences affect commonly employed 


function words: 
A 
Bokmål Ranamal English ; 
dere dək you (plural) 
han hanj he 
vem kem who 3 
wa ke what | 
yordan ke...lesn how i 
til tel towards . 
fra ifro from 
mellom imelja in between i 
l 
Linguistic characteristics of Khalapur and Hemnes 4 
repertoires | 
Comparison of our two verbal repertoires with respect F 
to the internal linguistic distinctions among constituent ! 
varieties brings out some interesting points of simil- a 


ely verbal repertoires are socially defined 
it would seem from our study and from 
ong similar lines (Gumperz 1964) that 


arity. Ultimat 
concepts, but 
other work al 


they also have certain linguistic characteristics which 
set them off from verbal repertoires in other societies. 
- These characteristics stem from the fact that internal 
differences tend to be localized in specific strata of 
structure. We have already suggested that there is 
considerable overlap in our two verbal repertoires. In 
terms of the stratificational model of language 
structure proposed by Lamb (1964), this overlap tends 
to be greatest in the sememic (semantic categories) and 
lexemic (grammatical categories) strata and in 
“phonetics. Major form classes and inflectional cate- 
gories as well as word order rules seem almost identical 
within our two repertoires. In the realm of phonology, 
the totality of distinct segments can be divided into 
two sets: a common core, i.e., a set of obligatory 
distinctions which everyone in the community makes, 
and a set of optional distinctions. The phonetic reali- 
zations of alternants in constituent varieties vary only 
with respect to the optional distinctions and not with 
Tespect to the obligatory distinctions. Thus in (K) 
katek and (H) kitna, ‘how much’, the allophones of 
[k] and /t/ are the same in each case and (K) /ə/ is 
phonetically the same as (H) /2/ in hamara ‘our’. 
Hemnes also, (B) ril and (R) tel ‘to’ share the same 
realizations of initial /t/ and the /e/ of tel is the same 
as the /e/ in (B) vem ‘who’. Similar instances of 
phonetic overlap were also noted by Ferguson (1959), 
Aside from. optional distinctions in Phonology, 
linguistic differences among constituent varieties seem 
to be concentrated largely in what Lamb (1964) calls 
the morphemic stratum (the Phonological realizations 
of lexemic categories). It would seem that wherever 
alternation among linguistic variants by the same 
populations creates grammatical overlap, 


Provides the structural basis for the isolati 
repertoires. 


this overlap 
on of verbal 


Speech variation and social rel 


lationships in Khalapur 
and Hemnes 


The fact that verbal repertoires in both communities 
are compartmentalized has some important social 
implications. From the point of view of local popu- 
lations it means that many of the activities that 


individuals might be called on to engage in require 


considerable linguistic as well as technical skill. To talk 
to a government official, or to deal with a local mer- 
chant, a Khalapur villager must control distinct rules 
of linguistic etiquette. He must be able to manipulate 
not one, but several grammatical systems. In all 
societies there are certain specialized activities which 
require special vocabularies. Scientific and legal 
discourse as well as communication among artisans 
would be difficult without carefully defined technical 
vocabularies. Furthermore, oral and written com- 
munications require different types of syntax. But 
phonemic and morphophonemic differences of the 
type found in our study are hardly related to the 
nature of the activities they symbolize. They constitute 
Cultural restraints imposed upon interaction above 


and beyond what can be justified on purely ne 
grounds and are thus ritual in a sense in which this 
is used by Leach (1954: 10). 
ERE to eee affect different spheres l 
of activity in our two communities. In Hemnes they S 
apply only to a limited number of scholarly, literari 
administrative, and religious relationships, while t cn 
bulk of intra-village communication reflects the ne l 
of rigidly defined stratification within the commie 
In Khalapur, on the other hand, ritual barriers k ie 
every aspect of community life. They are part © a 
elaborate rules of etiquette which are also eviden! rA 
dress, seating, and smoking, and seem to mirto a 
guardedness which attends the bulk of interpers life 
relations. In contrast to Hemnes, Khalapur village ê 
is not a single whole, but rather a broad grouping in 
sets of distinct relationships signaled by difieren i 
linguistic and other modes of behavior. The dolarak 
this grouping are in themselves of interest, Se a 
provide interesting insights into social structure. ed i 
servants as well as junior kin may be address ome 
moti boli. The two statuses seems to share Fe cal a 
common characteristics, Similarly religious, noe 4a 
and educational activities all require the orator ea 
and are thus regarded as related. The difference be dis- 
Hindi and the regional dialect suggests a stat 
tinction between two types of non-locals: tradi ien 
merchants and itinerants and modern busing a 
and government officials. More detailed analy: ative 
this type should furnish fruitful insights into 2 
status definitions. 


ioni 


' 
l 
l 
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Linguistic interaction in Khalapur and Hemnes 


alt 
Our discussion of verbal repertoires so far has d¢ 
only with normative aspects of language cho jn 
have described the constituent speech yn gyi l 
terms of the social relationships they normal a pot 
bolize. Behavior in actual encounters, however ion d 
always predictable on the basis of these asco i 
alone. Just as individual words may be ae 
Meanings which are different from their ee nal 
referents, so also speech styles need not awaa 
the exact social relationships with which t 4 fox’ 
associated. Thus speakers may employ the wor nimal 
either in its primary meaning to designate ana to 
or to refer to a human being to whom we milalY 


ce 
odut 5 


assign some of the connotations of ‘foxiness - 
some aspects of formal lecture style can be intr of th! 
into informal discussions to convey some js. 
connotations of formality for the sake of empha tes 5 
This use of superposed variation consti es 
different dimension of linguistic behavior. Wee ction’ 
for it by distinguishing two types of ine ch p 
transactional and personal. Transactional inte’ je 8 
centers about limited socially defined goalie. et 
religious service, a petition, a job interview peit 
Participants in such interaction in a sense susper lig’ 
individuality in order to act out the rights and tic på 
tions of relevant statuses. Hence their linguis 


other modes of behavior must be predictable from the 
Social definition of these statuses. 

In personal interaction, on the other hand, partici- 
Pants act as individuals, rather than for the sake of 
Specific social tasks. This behavior predominates in 
Periods of relaxation among friends, and within peer 
groups. It is also common in scholarly discussions 
where the subject is more important than the social 
characteristics of participants. It gives scope to all 
facets of experiences, and individuals may resort to 
changes in speech style in order to underscore particu- 
lar meanings. Personal switching is associated with 
differences in emphasis and in topic, and thus con- 
trasts with transactional switching, which correlates 
with such alterations in the formal characteristics of 
encounters as changes in participants or in their relative 
Statuses, 

1 The linguistic effect of personal switching is a 
Oosening of co-occurrence restrictions. Forms which 
onld not appear together in transactional encoun- 
ise may now co-occur. Some social restraints on 
anguage choice of course always remain. Strictures 
on obscenity and other types of taboos are rarely 
Violated no matter how free the dialogue. Baby talk is 
pot appropriate in most discussion among adults. 
G t is important to note that personal switching 
Chieves its effect in non-transactional encounters 
anes there exists a regular association between 
‘ Oice of linguistic form and social relationships in 
Tansactional encounters. It is this latter association 
St ne gives rise to relevant differences in ponnpletey. 
aM ‘Stic alternation which remains confine 
Tansactional encounters need not necessarily lead to 
ay istic change, since the differences between vaient 
Swi reinforced by nonlinguistic correlates. po 
ns occurs in personal encounters, On me e = 
ere Situational reinforcement is lacking an a 2 
nsec greater likelihood of change. Gace aes 
count internation therefore must be taken 
sociolinguistic study. D te 
varies balance of asor and interactional sviton 
Subgro O® from community to communi n AS 
indi oOUP to subgroup within the same populations es 
i Vidual’s expertise i ipulating speech varie 
a funet tise in manipula ai 
In g- 2Stion of his position within the sot E 
` alapur, poorer Rajputs and members fats 
T castes who spend their days in physica 
teng’t€ract primarily within the immediate kin ston 
“O use moti boli. They sound ill a rd to 
© moti boli when they become agita 


d 
ge of s h and of standar 
the regional speec few stereotyped 


; i boli 
erse with mofi bo 
is ants and artisans, 
and especially 


Dhra 2 
S Which they tend to inters 


thos ealthier Rajputs, merch: 
© Who held clerical * positions, | 


Politi in switching. 
Tater, cal leaders, show the greatest skill D e ae 


Brou: is + : istic © 

So; P differences in linguistic $ 

“what smaller in Hemnes but there are P 
any farmers and local artisans who 58° 
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skill in spoken Norwegian than those who are called 
upon to use it regularly. 

In Khalapur only mofi boli and saf boli alternate in 
personal switching. Hindi and regional speech occur 
exclusively in transactional interaction. Our field 
observations furthermore show personal switching 
primarily in gatherings of politically moreactive Rajputs 
who are not necessarily close kin. Here saf boli is the 
usual form of speech while moti boli is used in joking 
and quarreling. Although there seems to be some 
correlation between linguistic expertise and personal: 
switching in Khalapur, the connection is probabilistic 
rather than causal, since not all speakers who are 
highly adept at stylistic manipulation engage in the 
latter. 

Personal switching was the object of a special study 
in Hemnesberget, reported in greater detail elsewhere 
(Gumperz 1964; Blom 1964). Linguistic data were 
collected through tape recorded informal discussions 
with groups of two types; members of purely local 
‘closed’ friendship networks (Barnes 1954) and 
members of ‘open’ networks. The former included 
individuals whose significant social relationships were 
confined to Hemnes. The latter were made up of 
university students, a clerk in a local office, and others 
who maintained relationships both with Hemnes 
residents and with the urban elite. 

All groups were exposed to topical stimulae ranging 
from local issues such as fishing, personal relationships 
in Hemnes, etc., to superlocal issues such as city life, 
government investment, national politics, etc. It was 
found that local groups tended not to switch from the 
dialect to standard Norwegian except in transactional 
encounters (i.e. when talking to the anthropologist 
observers). Internal discussion within the group was 
carried on entirely in the dialect regardless of topic, 
Open network groups on the other hand engaged both 
in transactional and in personal switching. They 
tended to use a high proportion of standard Norweg- 
jan forms both when talking to the observers and in 
their own internal discussion dealing with supralocal 

ics. 
as our field interviews we were unable to determine 
any differences in attitude toward language use among 
these groups. Members of both groups adhered to the 
prevalent norms which call for dialect forms in all 
types of oral interaction. In fact, when tapes of open 
network group discussions were played back to one 
participant, she expressed surprise and stated she had 
not realized that she had been using Bokmål forms. 

Our data seem to indicate that intergroup distinc- 
tions in linguistic behavior are attributable to the 
different ways in which participants of open and 
closed network groups in Hemnes society define their 
mutual relationships. All members of open network 
groups share in a much broader range of experiences 
than those who belong to closed networks. They 
regard each other as students, literati, or part of 
the politically conscious national elite as well as 
friends and fellow Hemnes residents. Hence they feel 


i compelled to symbolize these additional relationships 


through stylistic shifts when the discussion demands it. 

In assessing the effect of personal switching for 
Jinguistic change we take into account both the specific 
varieties which are affected as well as the position of 
the group within the local social system. In the case 
of Khalapur we might predict that mofi boli is on its 
way out since the behavior of upper class Rajputs who 
use it in personal switching is being increasingly imi- 


_ tated by others. The prevalence of personal switching 


among open network groups in Hemnes however is not 
necessarily an indication that the local dialect is about 
‘to be replaced by standard Norwegian. Open network 
groups such as we studied are relatively marginal in 
the community as a whole. Their members will prob- 


- ably find employment elsewhere and pass out of the 


community. Any radical shift in the verbal repertoire 
such as changeover from a compartmentalized to a 
fluid structure (which the loss of the local dialect 
would imply) should, if our analysis is correct, also 
Tequire a restructuring of social relationships within the 
Majority group. 


Conclusion 


Our comparison of verbal behavior in Khalapur and 
Hemnes is intended to be suggestive rather than 
definitive. Nevertheless we hope that the information 
we present demonstrates the fruitfulness of the verbal 
repertoire as a sociolinguistic concept. We have 
stated that a verbal repertoire is definable both in 
linguistic and social terms. As a linguistic entity it 


Notes 


1 The study of verbal behaviour in 
sponsored by the Institute of Soci 
Oslo, Norway, and was carried out in cooperation with 
Jan-Petter Blom. Thanks are due to the latter, to Sverre 
Holm, Professor of Sociology, University of Oslo, and 
to Dr. Hallfrid Christiansen fi ; 


t i i or assistance in the pro- 
ject. The author’s stay in Norway was made possible by 
a grant from the National Science Foundation. 


2 For more detailed ethnographic data on Khalapur, see 
Hitchcock and Minturn (1963). at 


3 A detailed analysis of Khalapur Phonology is given in 
Gumperz(1958b). Our phonetic transcription here differs 
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of the town proper. In the present paper the 
are sometimes used interchangeably. 
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Section II Language and social reality 


The 
ees Bey in this section have been chosen for their 
Mon to ic the sociological study of language. Com- 
cultural Gi i of them is a view of language as à major 
fore, an phenomenon in human societies and, there- 
TERRE regulator of individual conscious- 
t is cl og alaction 2 
ogist’s te from the papers selected that the socio- 
Wider co; erest in language is usually part of a much 
Social ence with the problems of culture and 
analysis te in a society, Through the various forms of 
Systemati e uses, he attempts to reveal and to explain 
atically what is often implicit and taken for 


Brani + 
ted in human relationships. This has frequently 
the beliefs 


een 
Which pres through the examination of 
Conditions ai in a given society and the structural 
ast E under which they arise. Only during the 
Eora however, have sociologists seriously begun 
Study of iate the significance of Janguage for the 
included oal behaviour. For each of the writers 
IS an ess re; the understanding of the use of language 
Processa, tial key to understanding not only the 
es and structures of communication in society, 


a . P 
social important aspects of personal identity and 
t Status, By examining the meanings, knowledge 

ugh languase 


and i eed which are conveyed thro 
MOoveme; ccompanying sign systems (gesture, physic 
of app has a powerful ee 
Studies f those whom he 
serceg theoretical ideas which are represented in this 
Socio] Of readings draw on three major perspectives 
Society logy. These are the Weberian perspective on 
Perspect s a network of meanings, the Mea! i 
k Phasis o of symbolic interactionism with $ s 
enome on the social nature of the self, ani ihe 
Socia] ste ological analysis of Alfred Schutz on 
Tucturing of reality.1 
Of the readings is concerned in different ways 


© dialectic nature of language. On ofi the 
gh them 1S that 


a etc,), the sociologist 
ending the social realities © 
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With 
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language exists both as subjectivity and as objectivity. 
As subjectivity, it structures an individual’s intentions 
and thought processes; as objectivity it preserves and 
makes public vast systems of knowledge in human 
societies. 

The mediation of the external culture into internal’ 
consciousness comes about through social interaction. 
Through his sensory perceptions and his possession 
of memory, man is able to constitute in his mind the 
meanings which are communicated to him by others 
The sharing of a language is, in fact, the chief eae 
by which the objective world becomes represented in 
consciousness as a subjective world. Thus, we learn to 
attach names to objects, to understand causality and — 
relatedness, we develop a sense of reflexiveness with 
our environment, and we learn to abstract and 
generalize. In addition, language provides us with a 
system of interpretation which is activated in all new 
experience. On the basis of prior knowledge, we 
formulate intention, plan and programme actions 
and hypothesize their consequences. In short, we are 
continually engaged in constructing our reality, This 
reality is however, a social and not simply an inner 
‘psychological’ reality. Although these are all in a 
sense internal processes, the categories in which an 
individual conducts his internal dialogue are all derived 
from his culture, and have been made available to him 
by others. By the same token, through his vocal 
expression, an individual is able to externalize, or 
objectify his thought, thus making it available for the 
interpretations of others. In this way, man is both a 
product and a producer of his culture. The possession 
of language gives him a range of controls over 
phenomena, but he is in turn controlled by his 


Janguage.” 
The conten 
products of a p: 
specific social s 
important idea co! 
ledge, and, therefore, 


ts of subjective knowledge are, therefore, 
articular culture and are generated in 
ettings. This brings us to another 
ntained in the readings: that know- 
language, is socially distributed. 
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Much of the language variation between communities 

is a result of their different histories, leading to dif- 
ferences of culture. People born into them inherit 
different sets of meanings, conflicting standards and 
relevances, different life styles, and so on. The patterns 
of behaviour which evolve are inevitably expressed in 
different linguistic usage. One of the interests of the 
sociologist lies in tracing these differences—both 
within and between communities—and in analysing 
their social consequences. It then becomes possible to 
examine such questions as the formation of certain 
cultures as socially dominant and the existence of 
socially-favoured types of verbal expression. It is also 
possible to consider particular areas of specialist 
knowledge and language—for example, various 
professional languages—and the kinds of control 
which are developed by their exponents in dealing 
with clients. This latter type of analysis, for example, is 
particularly fruitful in examining the classroom 
telationships between teachers and pupils. 

Each of the readings, while sharing a similar view of 
language and social relationships, provides a different 

- set of insights for the study of human learning, 

Mills’ main concern is with developing a sociolog- 
ical theory of mind. He begins by criticizing the pre- 
valence in the social sciences of individualistic theories 
which separate man from his social context and 
represent his thought as the result of inner processes 
alone. He recommends the importance of developing 
theories which relate mental processes to the collect- 
ive life which produces a society’s culture. ‘What is 
needed’, he argues, ‘is a concept of mind which 
incorporates social processes as intrinsic to mental 
operations,’ 

This concern leads Mills to consider the importance 
of language as both a cultural and a mental pheno- 
menon. He suggests that an individual’s thought and 
language arise out of the residues of meaning which 
have become institutionalized in a society. Thus, ‘A 
thinker’s social and political “rationale” is exhibited in 
his choice and use of words. Vocabularies socially 
canalize thought.’ From this viewpoint, it is possible 
to understand social relationships in terms of the 
different vocabularies which are used by various groups 
of people in a society and the ‘different names of 
meaning and value’ which they embody. Social and 
political conflict, therefore, become analysable in 
terms of the legitimacy of one set of meanings in 
relation to another, 

Berger and Luckmann, in their extract, develop a 


Notes 


1 More detailed discussion of these intellectual traditions 
and their application to education can be found in the 
Open University Second Level course in Educational 
Studies, School and Society. 

2 For a detailed treatment of this aspect of language and 
its importance in maintaining individual conceptions 


similar view of language and its relationship to 
thought and culture. Their main concern is with the 
instrumentality of language in the construction of 
social reality. They suggest that because it is integral 
with the development of identity, language continually 
proclaims and validates the reality of everyday life. 
Not only are its categories taken for granted, but SO 
fundamental are they to daily life that human relation- 
ships are inconceivable without them. 

Like Mills, Berger and Luckmann touch on the 
social processes through which certain kinds o! 
knowledge and language are diffused within society. 
Particularly significant are the structural factors which 
promote an individual’s access to certain kinds © 
knowledge and exclude him from others. Social 
status and the authority of some individuals tO 
define or defeat the realities of others are closely 
related to the social use of language. f 

The reading from Strauss considerstheimportance 0 
language in the various processes of labelling 82 
classification which prevail in a society. One 0" 
central arguments is that objects take on the meaning 
which are assigned to them in social interaction: t ey 
do not have intrinsic meaning, Language ‘maps 
the salient characteristics of the objective world. 
when people describe the behaviour of others OF, 
features of an object, they formulate their descript tic 
through socially relevant categories. The problem? sif 
nature of this activity for the development of the 5% 
and for relationships with others is the subject © 
chapter. 

Goffman’s concern is to remind us that comm" jt 
tion is structured by the social situations in W. metic 
occurs, and that the understandings which the pat 
pants have about their situations are crucial E 
kinds of self-expression they use. He is critic# 
studies of language which fail to take account 0 
situated nature of language use. He also points ous 
that in addition to verbal language there are numea 
non-verbal cues which people depend on for rece! 
and conveying meaning. fhe 

Finally, Kellner’s paper provides a summary ay of 
main problems and developments in the sociolo pg 
language. For him, the importance of studying got 
uage as a social phenomenon is that it can exter tbe 
knowledge both of human relationships and ° 
nature of man’s consciousness and identity. 
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of reality see P. L. Berger and H. Kellner, Mejan 
and the construction of reality, reprinted in 5 e 
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Society: A Sociological Reader, 23-31. Routes f 


Kegan Paul in association with the Open 
Press 1971. 
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8 Language, logic and 
C. Wright Mills 


Proble 
certain cones a sociology of knowledge arise when 
are aE and findings of the cultural sciences 
gy. NE by theories of knowing and method- 
Perative iter: of the social and economic factors 
erican soci e reflective process has arisen within 
Tesearches a ciology as peripheral notations on specific 
‘Ogically a, nd as implicit in psychology when soclo- 
materi roached.1 However, the relevant sociolog- 
mind and $, particularly as they bear on the nature 
language, are as yet unexploited by those 


interest, Š 
ed in sociological theories of knowledge andin 


cult 
ural caree; 
ol rs of ideas. 


Oci . 
statemen S of knowledge have 
Scientists hee other contexts?, but 
dequate ave not assimilated or deve! 
thought R carry on historical reconstructions © 
attempted on a cultural standpoint, nor have they 
Such an Systematically to state the implications of 
reflection 3 mrt for methodology and theories of 
ork and Despite this lack of postulational frame- 
lyzed ‘an: empirical hypotheses, assumed and unana- 
OPeratiy, Swers’ to certain theoretical questions are 
business, in the minds of many sociologists. It is the 
Sa Precise f the theorist to articulate such assumptions 
Te hypotheses and to examine them critically. 

~ are two viewpoints from which the social 


in; 

Se a See of mentality and ideas may be regarded. 

e historical and socio-psychological. Without a 
determinants 


© ae n of mind which permits social deter! 
eflection, assertions on the larger historical 
Ree intellectual weight. A theory of man 
ity, a conceives social factors as intrinse o 
i Owled © may view the problems of a sociology 
View our ș 2° On a historical level; but we must also 
iva 8eneric hypothesis on the cocio-psychological 
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Sure, hief defect of extant sociolosies of knowledge 
ete: p 
. Wy, Power, Politi Collected Essays of 
Unive ft Mills, ies dnd Fee cay York: Oxford 
Y Press (1963), 423-38. 
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Joped theories 


culture 


is that they lack understanding and clear-cut formu- 
the terms with which they would connect 
mind and other societal factors. This deficiency is, in 

in a failure to recognize the psychological 


turn, rooted 
problems arising from the acceptance of the generic 


hypothesis. 
Sidney Hook has recently contended that it is not 


difficult to point out ‘historical relations’ of ‘rational- 
ism’ with ‘conservatism’ ; ‘empiricism’ with ‘liberalistic’ 
political orientations.‘ It is not difficult to impute his- 
torical relations, but what exactly is a historical 
relation? Although doctrines, like other complexes in 
culture, have a sort of existence apart from any one or 
two biological organisms, we must admit that ultim- 
ately reflection (a process whereby beliefs come to be 
doubted, discarded, or reformulated) has its seat in a 
minded organism and is a symbolic performance by 
it. Perhaps any one individual does not seriously dent 
a given system of belief. Perhaps in the long historical 
trends of belief, the drift of thought is, as Lecky 
believed,® determined more by minute changes 
effected by hundreds of thinkers than by a dozen 
‘great’ ones. Nevertheless, we must ask for the 
modus operandi of these rejections, reformulations, and 
acceptances. The rounding out of a systematic 
sociological theory of knowledge involves our 
handling that question in socio-psychological cate- 
gories. Granted that changes in culture influence 
trends in intellectual work and belief we must ask 
how such influences are exerted. That is a question to 
be answered by a social psychology, a psychology 
which studies the impact of social structures and 
objects, of class biases, and technological changes 
upon the mind of an organism. 

Strictly speaking, the psychological is not ‘the 
personal’. The individual is not the point of departure 
for contemporary social psychology; the ‘mental’ is 
not understood apart from definitely social items. At 
present, the sociology of knowledge needs a more 
adequate psychological base than has been given it. 
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PEPI, - 
= &@ C. Wright Mills 
= Many sociologists of knowledge disregard psycho- 
logical considerations as ‘irrelevant to a sociological 
setting’ of intellectual patterns. The socio-psycholo- 
gical ‘aspect of the problem is either altogether 
disregarded or is disguised in terms which baffle 
empirical investigation’ We find this deficiency 
exhibited by Marxists. From psychological and 
epistemological standpoints, such general terms as are 
used by Marxists to relate ‘ideas’ and societal factors 
(.g., ‘reflect,’ ‘mold,’ ‘determine,’ ‘penetrate’) are not 
incisive; question-begging, they hide inadequate 
analysis. Marxists have not translated their connective 
terms into sound and unambiguous psychological 
categories.7 Much criticism of their numerous attempts 
at ideological analysis are ground in the implicit 
assumption, on the part of both Marxists and their 
critics, of traditional, individualistic theories of mind. 
What is needed is a concept of mind which incorpor- 
ates social processes as intrinsic to mental operations. 

This lack of psychological formulation is by no 
means confined to Marxism. More sophisticated 
sociologies of knowledge contain the same deficiency. 
Mannheim, e.g., covers up his psychological inade- 
quacy .with a vague and unanalyzed ‘collective 
unconsciousness.”8 The psychological difficulties atten- 
dant upon such a conception are evidently not recog- 
nized. 

Even if we grant that ‘thought’ in some manner 
involves social processes, the thought is, nevertheless, 
a lingual performance of an individual thinker. We 
cannot ‘functionalize’ reflection in social terms by 

postulating a ‘collective subject;’? nor can we avoid the 
fact that there is no ‘group mind’ by conveniently 
using implicit conceptions of ‘collective subjects.’ We 
can socially functionalize a given thinker’s production 
only when we have made explicit, and systematically 
applied, a sound hypothesis of the specific socio- 
psychic mechanisms by which cultural determinants 
are operative. Without a thorough-going social 
theory of mind, there is real danger that research in 
the sociology of knowledge may become a set of mere 
historical enumerations and a calling of names, Only 
with such construction can we gain a clear and dyna- 
mic conception of the relations imputed between a 
thinker and his social context. Until we build a set of 
theoretically substantial hypotheses of socio-psycho- 
logical nature, our research is likely to remain frust- 
rated and our larger theoretical claims feeble. I wish 
to advance two such hypotheses, 

The first is derived from the social statement of 
mind presented by G. H. Mead.10 It is his concept of 
the ‘generalized other’ which, with certain modifica- 
tion and extension, we may employ to show how 
Societal processesenteras determinants intoreflection.2 
The generalized other is the internalized audience 
with which the thinker. converses: a focalized and 
abstracted organization of attitudes of those implica- 
ted in the social field of behavior and experience. The 
Structure and contents of selected and subsequently 


selective social experiences imported into mind 


constitute the generalized other with wii es 
thinker converses and which is socially limite 
pre oS f 
ee follows the pattern of conversation. It bt a 
give and take. It is an interplay of meen paa 
audience conditions the talker; the other condi ia 
the thinker and the outcome of their interactions k 
function of both interactants. From the stan oci 
the thinker, the socialization of his thought is oe 
dental with its revision. The social and inte! vai 
habits and character of the audience, as cleng 
this interaction, condition the statement ut that 
thinker and the fixation of beliefs evolving ee 
interplay. Thought is not an interaction as a ad 
two impenetrable atoms; it is conversan ona oa 
dynamic; i.e. the elements involved interpone a x 
modify the existence and status of one ano nstitut 
ported into mind, this symbolic interplay CO. 
the structure of mentality. ation 
It is in conversing with this internalized one ie» 
of collective attitudes that ideas are logica 2 A 
implicitly, ‘tested.’ Here they meet recalcitran® * 
rejection, reformulation and acceptance. Remiberat® 
as C. S. Peirce has indicated,!3 involves ee call 
approval of one’s reasoning, One operates sitions 
(applies standardized critiques) upon prop d 


stant” 
and arguments (his own included) from the cially 


point of a generalized other. It is from tiS gproY 
constituted viewpoint that one approves or i valid % 
of given arguments as logical or illogical, 

invalid. 

No individual can be logical unless there be a 
ment among the members of his universe OF Ce good 
as to the validity of some general conception © upo? 
reasoning. Deliberate logical approval is som? 
comparison of the argument approved vd appeat 
common idea of how good argument shou assertio” 
The ‘laws of logic’ impose a restriction upo ow if w 
and argument. They are the rules we must fo rived aa 
would socialize our thought.?* They are no the mind. 
intuitively, nor are they given ‘innate within ner! 
They are not to be ‘taken as formulating 
characters of existences outside of ingui ples or 
traits of all possible being.’ Rather, the PEES 7 
logic are ‘the rules by means of which the m 
our terms are explicated ... the princip is eae 
are . . . conventional without being abita 
are shaped and selected by the instrumenta! ours H of 
of discourse, by the goals of inquiry and disc of pron, 

There is evidence that the so-called ey ove 
may be merely the conventional abstract ru pal Oy 
ing what are accepted as valid conversation? orali 
sions. What we call illogicality is similar to 
in that both are deviations from norms. 
such thought-ways change.16 Arguments tedas Y 
discourse of one group or epoch are accep receiv? od 
in other times and conversations are not SO Cy brush 4 
That which was long meditated upon is ENS w 
aside as illogical. Problems set by one logic á The w 
change in interests, outgrown, not solved. 
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of the game change with a shift in interests, and we 
must accept the dominant rules if we would make an 
impress upon the profile of thought. Our logical 
apparatus is formulated by the rebuffs and approvals 
received from the audiences of our thought. When we 
Converse with ourselves in thought, a generalized other 
as the carrier of a socially derived logical apparatus 
Testricts and governs the directions of that thought. 
Although not always the ultimate critique, logical 
Tules serve as an ultimatum for most ideas. Often on 
this basis are selected out those ideas which will not 
be spoken, but forgotten; those that will not be experi- 
mentally applied, but discarded as incipient hypotheses. 
In general, conformity to current principles of logic 
is a necessary condition for the acceptance and diffu- 
Sion of ideas, This is true because principles of logic 
are the abstracted statements of social rules derived 
from the dominant diffusion patterns of ideas. In 
attempting to implement the socialization of our 
interests and thought, we acquire and utilize a socially 
derived logical apparatus. Within the inner forum of 
Teflection, the generalized other functions as a socially 
erived mechanism through which logical evaluation 
Operates, 
Social habits are not only overt and social actions 
pitch recur,—they leave residues, ‘apperceptive 
ita which conform to dominant and recurring ac- 
mas and are built by them. In human communities, 
eS dominant fields of behavior have ee 
ey il in terms of systems of value. The interest- 
t aluative implication of a social structure has been 
ermed its ethos,19 Dominant activities (¢.8- OCCU- 
te) determine and sustain modes of satisfaction, 
‘ans definitions of value preference; embodied n 
stun Se, they make perception discriminatory. e 
Of ideas is not merely sensory experiences, Du! 
“anings which have back of them collective mek 
on a system of social actions actually hren A 
T ‘social conflict, some thinkers cal a 
‘al problem,’ but not all ‘conflicts’ of all groups are 
are te Problematic by all thinkers. ‘Social problar 
Occasion Universally recognized as probia i 
Problem r thought: there is ao ie A 
Which - The ‘direction of organize Fat ba: 
Sustains specific values conditions W 


Stitutes implications of & 
-Sa prob „interest implications © 
Social str lem. The value-i is along which 


Problem: to an ethos.” 
immediate 


and h 


5 influenced by 
such ©. bY which he may come to Penk himself 


. o Tesidue: i ionally + 
Ww S. He may intention ~ 
thy an ethos? rooted a structure 0 ea 
Partio Catiously participating in and SE eRe ii 
is „ CUlar social segment’s interests, OF if his dience 
Preciatively diffused, members of his au! 


will possess mental characteristics built by direct social 
action. It is often through such audiences that a 
thinker is culturally claimed, because, when his 
doctrine and his further thought gravitate toward a 
responsive audience it means that he has responded 
(whether he is at first aware of it or not) to ‘problems’ 
defined by the activities and values of his audience. A 
reflective response to a social environment, assimil- 
ated by its members, is always related to the ‘needs’ of 
that particular environment. Defined operationally 
(externally and behaviorally), that environment is the 
largely unreflective behavior patterns of a specific set 
of groups, e.g., a class, or a set of institutions. Viewed 
internally, as a function or field of mind, we have 
contended for this environment’s influence on thought, 
because such specific fields of social behavior develop 
and sustain organized sets of attitudes; when internal- 
ized, these constitute a thinker’s generalized other 
which functions as that with and against which he 
carries on his internal conversation. It is by virtue of 
this essentially social structure of mind that socio- 
logical factors influence the fixation not only of the 
evaluative but also of the intellectual. On the one 
hand, the generalized other is an element involved in 
the functioning and conditioning of the outcome of 
the reflective processes; it is the seat of a logical 
apparatus; on the other hand, it is constituted by the 
organized attitudinal implicates of cultural forms, by 
institutional ethos, and by the behavior of economic 
classes. 

When confronted with a system of thought, or the 
reasoned assertions of a thinker, our sociological 
perspective toward knowledge attempts to ‘locate’ a 
set of determinants within contemporaneous fields of 
societal values. We try to locate the thinker with 
reference to his assimilated portion of culture, to 
delineate the cultural influences in his thought and the 
influences (if any) of his thought upon cultural 
Gra alenat to outline approaches to this problem, 
we now take another angle of departure from which we 
cast a hypothesis and a methodology. We might 
conceive the following set of remarks as a formulation 
ofanother socio-psychological ‘mechanism’ connecting 
thinking with societal patterns. We construct it from a 
conjunction of the social dimensions of language with 
the fundamental role of language in thought, By 
approaching the interrelatedness of sociality and 
reflection, our perspective enables us to view as a 
‘unit’ matters which have traditionally been handled 
on three levels of theory. Between them are two ‘gaps’ 
which we ‘fill.’ First, we consider the nature of language 
and meaning in terms of social behavior. Second, we 
consider the nature of reflection in terms of meaning 
ana aE a concent of language as an ‘expression of | 
antecedent ideas,’ the psychologists have gravitated 
toward a functional conception of language as a 

uman behavior. From the isolated 


iator of fh 
ail and philological field ethnologists have 
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moved to the social-behavioral setting of linguistic 
materials.22 Given additional cogency by their 
convergence, both these movements proceed pat 
the notion that the meanings of symbols are define: 
and redefined by socially co-ordinated actions. The 
function of words is the mediation of social behavior, 
and their meanings are dependent upon this social and 
behavioral function. Semantical changes are surro- 
gates and foci of cultural conflicts and group ape 
Because language functions in the organization an! 
control of behavior patterns, these patterns are 
determinants of the meanings in a language. Words 
carry meanings by virtue of dominant interpretations 
placed upon them by social behavior. ce aera! 
or meanings spring from the habitual modes o; 
behaviorwhichpivotuponsymbols. Such social patterns 
of behavior constitute the meanings of thesymbols. Non- 
linguistic behaviors are guided or manipulated by 
linguistic materials, and language is the ubiquitous 
string in the web of patterned human behavior. 

We can view language functionally as a system of 
social control. A symbol, a recurrent language form, 
gains its status as a symbol, an event with meaning, 
because it produces a similar Tesponse from both the 
utterer and the hearer. Communication must set up 
common modes of response in order to be communica- 
tion; the meaning of language is the common social 
behavior evoked by it. Symbols are the ‘directing 
pivots’ of social behaviors. They are also the indispen- 
sable condition of human mentality, The meanings 
of words are formed and sustained by the inter- 
actions of human collectivities, and thought is the 
manipulation of such meanings. Mind is the interplay 
of the organism with social situations mediated by 
symbols. The patterns of social behavior with their 
‘cultural drifts’, values, and political orientations 
extend a control over thought by means of language. 
It is only by utilizing the symbols common to his 
group that a thinker can think and communicate, 
Language, socially built and maintained, embodies 
implicit exhortations and social evaluations, By 
acquiring the categories of a language, we acquire the 
Structured ‘ways’ of a group, and along with the 
language, the value-implicates of those ‘ways.’ Our 
behavior and perception, our logic and thought, come 
within the control of a system of language. Along with 
language, we acquire a set of social norms and values, 
A vocabulary is not merely a string of words; imman- 
ent within it are societal textures—institutional and 
political coordinates. Back of a vocabulary lie sets of 
collective action, 

No thinker utilizes the total vocabulary afforded by 
his societal context nor is he limited to it. We acquire 
the systematic vocabularies of intellectual traditions 
built by other thinkers from diverse cultures. We build 
an intellectual orientation by gathering for ourselves a 
dictionary of interrelated terms. As we ‘grow’ intellect- 
ually, we selectively build new linguistic habits. Like 
other habits, linguistic or conceptual ones are built on 
previous residues. Prior linguistic and conceptual 


accomplishments are conditions for the aquisition 
new habits of thought, new meanings. Thinking ‘bole 
selection and manipulation of available sym 
rial. ‘te i 
E may ‘locate’ a thinker among political and sopa 
coordinates by ascertaining what words his functio. i 
vocabulary contains and what nuances of meaning ae 
value they embody. In studying vocabulare aad 
detect implicit evaluations and the collective Pa ker’ 
behind them,—‘cues’ for social behavior. A tl Gee 
social and political ‘rationale’ is exhibited in his c! Me 
and use of words, Vocabularies socially can 
thought. f 
we, must recognize the priority of a systeri 
meanings to a thinker. Thinking influences langi | 
very little, but thought, as Malinowski has ae ol, 8 
‘having to borrow from (social) action its o n 
largely influenced thereby.’5 No thinker E l 
arbitrary meanings to his terms and be unde “crea 
Meaning is antecedently given; it is a collective aia 
tion’. In manipulating a set of socially given syisonal 
thought is itself manipulated. Symbols are imp! se they 
and imperative determinants of thought becau New 
manifest collective purposes and evaluations. or 5 
nuances of meaning which a thinker may give to 36 but 
are, of course, socially significant in themselves 
such ‘new’ meanings must in their srs. 
upon the meanings and organization of oem under 
established words in order that they may dso is th? 
stood, and they are conditioned thereby; FP a . 
acceptance and/or rejection of them by ne > py bis 
Here, again, the thinker is ‘circumscri! se 
audience, because, in order to commun ee eam g5 
understood, he must ‘give’ symbols such dience 2% 
that they call out the same responses in his ae ng? bis 
they do in himself. The process of ones on 
thought in language is thus, by virtue of the -i of the 
ness essential to meaning, under the contr visio of 
audience. Socialization is accompanied by a obtai?: 
meaning. Seldom do identical interne ee acros 
Writings get reinterpreted as they are diffu: 3 cal 
audiences with different nuances of meaning in 
the tendency to telescope (by variations © yen set e 
tation) the meaning of concepts into a gt jon 
social habits, ethnocentricism of meanings. i 
ally, i.e., as far as communication obtain a 
is a factor determining what the thinker wT! ater Ploy 
A symbol has a different meaning when tra 7 
by persons actualizing different cium ent to 
within a culture, In facing problems ine chards® ie 
translation from Chinese to English, I. A. a ato”. , 
‘the impression that an unwritten and un atio 


p on! (4 
uniform is the linguistic reflex of the seals ç whioh i 
behaviors from which a scholar is het ie wre 
‘lives’ (behaviorally and/or vicariously, Me all th fi 
constitutes the audience of his thought, the l0% 
These ‘esoteric determinants of meaning aT 


interpretants,?9 residues derived from the meaningful 
behavior of such constellations. 

A block in social actions, e.g., a class conflict, 
Carries a reflex back into our communicative medium 
and hence into our thought. We then talk past one 
another. We interpret the ‘same’ symbol differently. 
Because the coordinated social actions sustaining the 
Meaning of a given symbol have broken down, the 
Symbol does not call out the same response in members 
Of one group that it does in another, and there is no 
genuine communication. 

Richards detects in the Chinese thinking of Mencius’ 
Period a strong dependence of conception upon social 
gapose, Mencius thought on man was governed by a 
ae Purpose, the ‘enforcement of a schema of con- 
serva The concepts which he utilized were good 
Suc Set the accepted moral and social order. The 
the he Gs Richards’ study leads us to consider tenable 
incly a potnesis that conceptions and distinctions, 
are ing those of our philosophic and social jargon, 
cat as to ‘hide’ factors from us in the interests © 
Patterns, urposes woven through various cult 
disa tent „traditions of- thinking have different 
are nons in their vocabularies, and these differences 
Tespe aed to differences in other spheres of their 

;Pective cultural setting, The distinctions in Chinese 
thought are quite different from those in Ween 
Subject The Chinese, for example, did not = r 
“Probl Over against the object, and hence ha a 
this EM of knowledge.’ Nor did Chinese thought © 
oe aioe Separate psychology and physics into tw 

Th © studies, Richards suggests: 

obtrusive which for any one train ai 

and thus. į Specially the more inso fe 

may -o5 it may seem, the more ‘import 
Y Often have arisen as a result of accident— 
atical or social. (Op. cit., 3-5) 


The Manner i istinctions in & 
er in ich ‘lack’ of distinctions 
anguage limits ue and the formulation a 
the (2S is aptly illustrated by Richards’ pone 
ese word for ‘aged,’ There is no ng A 
of ie age in the chronological sense and ed si ; 
nse, ethical pattern toward those who ar ‘think: 
ing A quently, Mencius cannot separate in his Ae 
becai man’s age and the reverence that 1S due 5 
use of it, Here is a direct connection of a mos, 
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embodied in language, with a limitation of thinking. 
Thinkers of Mencius’ period do not ‘discuss or treat as 
open to discussion the rightness of paying respect to 
age as age.’30 Their language would not allow a defini- 
tion of the problem. The employment of one word for 
both chronological age and the honorable pattern of 
behavior toward old persons reflects and preserves the 
unquestioned appropriateness of the reverential 
conduct better than any separate terms could. Agree- 
ment with the mos or institution was evoked by the 
very mentioning of the symbol around which it was 
organized and which defined it in behavior. Chinese 
thinking on this head is thus seen to operate within an 
unquestioned limit set by the language itself. 

What if this mos, reverence to old age, were to change 
radically ? What if shortage of young men for warriors 
in a long series of wars forces the group to shift its 
respect to ‘young warrior’ roles? What would then 
happen to the old concept now carrying dual 
meaning? It would become ambiguous and eventually, 
split. Newly sanctioned social habits force new 
meanings and changes in old meanings. A distinction 
would be drawn which was not existent in Mencius’ 
thinking. Problems would result from the competing 
meanings where before an unquestioned belief had 
reigned. Thus is reflection related in terms of meanings 
to areas of conflicts and drifts within social orders.31 

It is a necessary consequence of any unaccustomed 
ve that matters traditionally viewed dis- 


rspecti lonall) 
Fees, be considered conjunctively. I have 
T resented certain coordinates for a sociological 


to reflection and knowledge, viewing 
ality and mind, language and social 
À noetic and the cultural. Such contexts may 
habi operate as determinants in thought in the 
nse that given social textures there will be present 
sel tain various and limited materials for assimilation; 
ceri in the sense that thinkers programmatically 
identify. themselves with an order of interests. I have 
ide: i the matter more deeply (1) by instituting the 
aae a psychological problem of the modus operandi of 
shee determinations, and (2) by advancing and partially 
am ating as hypotheses two connective mechanisms. 
ela! ii be apparent that these formulations also 
ANE research leads equipping attempts at concrete 


reconstructions of intellectual patterns from a cultural 


standpoint. 


approach 7 
conjointly SOCI; 


i ttered through his and H. E. Barnes’ Social 
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ritique of Political Economy. V. Lenin, Materialism 

RON Sores 300. Engels, Feuerbach, 73, 96, 
177. Also, M. M. Bober, Marx’s Interpretation of 
History, 298. More recently, see Pannecoek’s psycholo- 
gically feeble attempt to relate ‘thought and social 
factors in Science and Society, vol. I, Summer 1937, 
445. For positive contributions of Marxism to De 
sociology of knowledge, cf. Mannheim, op. cit., 51, 
66-7, 69, 110, 112, 248, 278. 

8 Op. cit., 28, 30-48. Re. 

9 Cf. von Schelting’s review of Mannheim’s Ideology and 
Utopia, Amer. Sociol. Rev., Feb. 1936, 665. A3 

10 Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago 1934). Also see biblio- 
graphy of Mead’s articles. 

11 Op. cit., 155 ff. : 

12 MG conception of the generalized other differs from 
Mead’s in one respect crucial to its usage in the sociology 
of knowledge: I do not believe (as Mead does, op. cit., 
154) that the generalized other incorporates ‘the whole 
society, but rather that it stands for selected societal 
segments. Mead’s statements regarding this point are, I 
believe, functions of an inadequate theory of society 
and of certain democratic persuasions. These are not, 
however, logically necessary to the general outline of 
his social theory of mind. 

13 Collected Papers of Charles Peirce, vol. II, 108 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1934). 

14 Jean Piaget’s experiments on children substantiate 
such a viewpoint. Cf. The Language and Thought of the 
Child (New York 1926; Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
rev. ed. 1959); The Judgement and Reasoning in the 

Child (New York 1928; Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1969); For Durkheim’s view of the rise of logical 
categories from social forms, see his and Mauss? 
monograph in L’Année Sociologique, vol. VI, Paris 1903, 
1-72; also M. Granet’s Durkheimian analysis of non- 
Aristotelian Chinese categories, in La Pensée Chinoise 
(Paris 1934). 

15 Ernest Nagel, Some Theses in the Philosophy of Logic, 
Phil. of Sci., Jan. 1938, 49-50. Nagel notes ‘a marked 
tendency’ in pure logic towards the view ‘that the 
subject matter of logic is discourse.’ The linguistic view 
of logic I believe eminently sound, but with a growing 
recognition of the social and behavioral character of 
language, it needs to be set within a social context, 
From another angle, I should ask of Nagel that some 
order be found among these ‘shifts’ in the ‘goals of 
inquiry and discourse’ which shape and select the 
principles of logic. Such an attempt would require a 
sociological implementation. An attempt to isolate the 
social determinants of ‘goals of inquiry and discourse’ 
would not only be in line with the program of the 
sociology of knowledge but, if successful, would 
strengthen Nagel’s thesis that the principles of logic are 
‘conventional without being arbitrary.” 

16 Bogoslovsky in his Technique of Controversy (New York, 
1928), has shown that, e.g., John Dewey’s writings 
reveal grave logical fallacies if judged by the rules of 
classical logic. He attempts to delineate a new set of 
logical principles based on an analysis of Dewey’s 

actual modes of thought. Bogosloysky is tabulating 
new rules that have come into being. No logician can 
‘make up’ a system of logic. Like coins, they are genuine 
by virtue of their dominant currency. 

17 Cf. Lecky, op. cit., vol. Ti, 100-1, etc. Also Sumner’s 
Folkways, 33, 174-5, 193-5, 225. 


18 Cf. Dewey’s article in Creative Intelligence, 3 (New 
York 1917). Aik moe 
19 Cf. H. Speier’s usage of ethos, op, cit., 2 r 
20 Cf. T. Parson’s presentation of Max Weber’s notion oi 
Wertbeziehung (‘relevance to value’), as a meter 
logical concern, i.e., as an organizing principle Me 
empirical research, The Structure of Social Action, 322, 
601 ff. (New York 1938). ey 
21 This ‘special pleading’ is the most usual ‘connectio® 
imputed—often it is considered exhaustive. pa 
Hook: Marxist Quarterly, vol. I, 454). Unco hele 
many social doctrines are definitively affected y iale 
originator’s or publicist’s interest in intentionally al oe 
or hindering the perpetuation of a social mover 
institution; but I would not confine the con eee 
between thought and other cultural items to a thi a 
conscious ‘interest’ or the conscious utilization ie 
doctrine as a ‘social forensic’ by any professional a en 
Tf this were the only connection to be ascertaine VH i 
our generic hypothesis would be seriously wea ibutes 
We should have to impute to the thinker the ae 
of the ‘economic man,’ i.e., knowing what are or cai 
interests and thinking accordingly. Moreover, thi the 
nection stated merely in terms of ‘interest be how 
major question; it tells us nothing as to ox ar, is 
such ‘social interests’ climb into thinking, an ations 
what we must explain. Without such an exp j one 
the imputation of interest connotes that the vai ath 
ship occurs ‘rationally,’ within the mind of yer atc ý 
within his conscious intellectual and social erie 
If the sociology of knowledge is to be pee e 
limited to this economic man theory of the t 
had all better reduce our expectations of it, ves 
theory and as an integrating viewpoint for 
reconstruction of intellectual history. 


» jitera* 
22 For an excellent summary of these movements 


a ok for 
ture, see E. Esper’s article ‘Language’ in Handb siet 
Social Psychology, ed. Carl Murchison eL agun 
Mass. 1934). See his comments on Grace 
and B. Malinowski. 

23 Cf. Mead, op. cit., sec. IT. from the 


24 K. Burke puts it thus: ‘Speech takes its shape 
fact that it is used by people acting together. ns 
adjunct of action—and thus naturally cag imulat? 
elements of exhortation and threat whic Aa 
action and give it direction. It thus tene a 
towards the use of implicit moral weightings’ ons f 
for things and operations smuggle in a a kind 95 
good and bad—a noun tends to carry with i adver? 
invisible adjective, and,a verb an invisible 
Permanence and Change, 243-4. Cf. also Mae jon Ý 
op. cit., for discussion of the heavy value-dim' 
Chinese vocabularies and syntax. P Language” 

25 The Problem of Meaning in Primitive 
op. cit., 498. nD 

26 Cf. Karl Mannheim, op.cit.,74. i egiffusi© 

27 E.g., approached with this ‘lead’ in mind, the. ©, if 
pattern’ of the Bible exhibits one reason for estrain e 
uance: its language is capable of bein entation 
(reinterpreted) through the purposes anı at varie 
implicitly contained in the languages of a gre 
cultural segments and milieux. 9: Routle 

28 Mencius on the Mind, 33 (New York 1932; pei 
& Kegan Paul 1964). 4 3 Í 

29 The incipient theory of meaning found in or ind! 
is compatible with the sociological slant on 
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find in his rk an added canta ye a belief i inan 


intrinsic, controlling relation of social habits to reflec- 
tion through meaning. For Peirce, ‘the ultimate meaning 
(logical interpretant) of a concept is a habit change.’ 
(Collected Papers, vol. V, paragraph 476.) Habits are, of 
course, socially acquired and transmitted. 


30 LA, Richards, op. cit., 55-6. 
31 Lam indebted to C. E. Ayres for indicating the similar 


instance involved in the rise of the concept ‘capital.’ 
Since Aristotle, it was agreed that money is obviously 
sterile, Hence, for ‘money’ and ‘wealth,’ the substitution 
of the equivocal ‘capital’ as a factor in production. The 


erged 
in the Bae and milieu in Rich noe eae under- 
went its great development. The ambivalence of 
‘capital’ represents in a business culture a confusion of 
bookkeeping entries with things, machines. As in 
Mencius’ period, no one debated the differences be- 
tween pecuniary and physical capital. I am not implying — 
that the classicists’ dual usage was deliberately cultivated 
as special pleading. 


9 Language and knowledge in everyday life 
Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckmann 


Human expressivity is capable of objectivation, that is, 
it manifests itself in products of human activity that are 
available both to their producers and to other men as 
elements of a common world. Such objectivations 
serve as more or less enduring indices of the subjective 
processes of their producers, allowing their availability 
to extend beyond the face-to-face situation in which 
they can be directly apprehended. For instance, a 
subjective attitude of anger is directly expressed in the 
face-to-face situation by a variety of bodily indices— 
facial mien, general stance of the body, specific move- 
ments of arms and feet, and so on. These indices are 
continuously available in the face-to-face situation, 
which is precisely why it affords me the optimal situa- 
tion for gaining access to another’s subjectivity. The 
same indices are incapable of surviving beyond the 
vivid present of the face-to-face situation. Anger, 
however, can be objectivated by means of a weapon. 
Say, I have had an altercation with another man, who 
has given me ample expressive evidence of his anger 
against me, That night I wake up with a knife em- 
bedded in the wall above my bed. The knife qua object 
expresses my adversary’s anger. It affords me access to 
his subjectivity even though I was sleeping when he 
threw it and never saw him because he fled after his 
near-hit. Indeed, if I leave the object where it is, I can 
look at it again the following morning, and again it 
expresses to me the anger of the man who threw it. 
What is more, other men can come and look at it and 
arrive at the same conclusion. In other words, the 
knife in my wall has become an objectively available 
constituent of the reality I share with my adversary and 
with other men. Presumably, this knife was not prod- 
uced for the exclusive purpose of being thrown at me. 
But it expresses a subjective intention of violence, 
whether motivated by anger or by utilitarian consider- 
ations, such as killing for food. The weapon qua object 
in the real world continues to express a general inten- 
Source: P. L. Berger and T. Luckmann, The Social Construction 
of Reality, Allen Lane, The Penguin Press (1966), 49-61. 
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tion to commit violence that is recognizable by any- 
one who knows what a weapon is. The weapon, then, 
is both a human product and an objectivation o 
human subjectivity. f 

The really of Sasia life is not only filled wie 
objectivations; it is only possible because of them. I he 
constantly surrounded by objects that ‘proclaim 
subjective intentions of my fellowmen, although I mn 
sometimes have difficulty being quite sure just wi i 
is that a particular object is ‘proclaiming’, especta z 
it was produced by men whom I have not known Aah 
or at all in face-to-face situations. Every ethnologt g 
archaeologist will readily testify to such difficu ane 
but the very fact that he can overcome them and ree en 
struct from an artifact the subjective intentions ole is 
whose society may have been extinct for millenni l 
eloquent proof of the enduring power of hum | 
objectivations. a Une 

A special but crucially important case of objective j 
tion is signification, that is, the human producto ma 
signs. A sign may be distinguished from other © a fa 
ivations by its explicit intention to serve as an in 
subjective meaning, To be sure, all objectiva h they 
susceptible of utilization as signs, even thoug? por 
were not originally produced with this intentions 
instance, a weapon may have been originally pro (says 
for the purpose of hunting animals, but may hemes 
in ceremonial usage) become a sign for aggress Va iya- 
and violence in general. But there are certain oba 5 
tions originally and explicitly intended to S¢ e 
signs. For instance, instead of throwing a kni 
(an act that was presumably intended to kill me, 
might conceivably have been intended merely ke va 
this possibility), my adversary could have pe 
black X-mark on my door, a sign, let us ERE A 
we are now officially in a state of enmity. Such ‘ectiv® 
which has no purpose beyond indicating the su! a ivel¥ 
meaning of the one who made it, is also 0D) ow 
available in the common reality he and I se meds 
other men. I recognize its meaning, as do 0 


and indeed it is available to its producer as an object- 
ive ‘reminder’ of his original intention in making it. 
It will be clear from the above that there is a good deal 
of fluidity between the instrumental and the significa- 
tory uses of certain objectivations. The special case of 
magic, in which there is a very interesting merging of 
these two uses, need not concern us here. 
Signs are clustered in a number of systems. Thus 
taere are systems of gesticulatory signs, of patterned 
odily movements, of various sets of material artifacts, 
and so on. Signs and sign systems are objectivations 
in the sense of being objectively available beyond the 
Tees of subjective intentions ‘here and now’. 
Echt detachability’ from the immediate expressions of 
By ae also pertains to signs that require the 
eee oe presence of the body. Thus performing a 
ine: that signifies aggressive intent is an altogether 
aa ent thing from snarling or clenching fists in an 
ivit re of anger. The latter acts express my subject- 
dee. i ere and now’, while the former can be quite 
an Ched from this subjectivity—I may not be angry 
in eae at all at this point but merely taking part 
ion e dance because I am paid to do so on behalf of 
an ee else who is angry: In other words, the dance 
a e detached from the subjectivity of the dancer in a 
Beha which the snarling cannot from the snarler. 
or dancing and snarling are manifestations of bodily 
Say Seat but only the former has the character of 
Agere available sign. Signs and sign systems 
Ne 1 characterized by ‘detachability’, but they can be 
erentiated in terms of the degree to which they may 
is detached from face-to-face situations. Thus a dance 
sic cently less detached than a material artifact 
Snifying the same subjective meaning. 
Vocal gute which may be defined here as a system of 
Societ igns, is the most important sign system of human 
one Its foundation is, of course, in the intrinsic 
t sey, of the human organism for vocal expressivity, 
expres, can begin to speak of language only when vocal 
ee Sions have become capable of detachment from 
not aes ‘here and now’ of subjective states. It is 
they language if I snarl, grunt, howl or hiss, although 
frie expressions are capable of becoming 
Object c in so far as they are integrated into an 
Hectively available sign system. The common 
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i tivations of everyday life are maintained prim- 
all, li Y linguistic signification. Everyday life is, above 
Z I share with 


4 With and by means of the language r 
Senti owmen. An understanding of language 1S thus 
ial for any understanding of the reality of 
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‘here and now’. It shares this capacity with other sign 
systems, but its immense variety and complexity make 
it much more readily detachable from the face-to-face 
situation that any other (for example, a system of 
gesticulations). I can speak about innumerable matters 
that are not present at all in the face-to-face situation, 
including matters I never have and never will exper- 
ience directly. In this way, language is capable of 
becoming the objective repository of vast accumula- 
tions of meaning and experience, which it can then 
preserve in time and transmit to following generations. 
In the face-to-face situation language possesses an 
inherent quality of reciprocity that distinguishes it 
from any other sign system. The ongoing production of 
vocal signs in conversation can be sensitively syn- 
chronized with the ongoing subjective intentions of 
the conversants. I speak as I think; so does my partner 
in the conversation. Both of us hear what each says at 
virtually the same instant, which makes possible a 
continuous, synchronized, reciprocal access to our two 
subjectivities, an intersubjective closeness in the 
face-to-face situation that no other sign system can 
duplicate. What is more, I hear myself as I speak; my 
own subjective meanings are made objectively and 
continuously available to me and ipso facto become 
‘more real’ to me. Another way of putting this is to 
recall the previous point about my ‘better knowledge’ 
of the other as against my knowledge of myself in the 
face-to-face situation. This apparently paradoxical 
fact has been previously explained by the massive, 
continuous and prereflective availability of the other’s 
being in the face-to-face situation, as against the 
requirement of reflection for the availability of my 
own, Now, however, as I objectivate my own being 
by means of language, my own being becomes 
massively and continuously available to myself at the 
same time that it is so available to him, and I can 
spontaneously respond to it without the ‘interruption’ 
of deliberate reflection. It can, therefore, be said 
that language makes ‘more real’ my subjectivity not 
only to my conversation partner but also to myself. 
This capacity of language to crystallize and stabilize 
for me my own subjectivity is retained (albeit with 
modifications) as language is detached from the 
face-to-face situation. This very important character- 
istic of language is well caught in the saying that men 
must talk about themselves until they know themselves. 
Language originates in and has its primary reference 

it refers above all to the reality I 


to everyday life; 1 é ality 
experience in wide-awake consciousness, which is 


dominated by the pragmatic motive (that is, the cluster 
of meanings directly pertaining to present or future 
actions) and which I share with others in a taken-for- 
nted manner. Although language can also be 
ed to refer to other realities, which will be 
empio t, it even then retains 


iscussed further in a momen e 
o rootage in the common-sense reality of everyday 


life. As a sign system, language has the acute of 
objectivity. language as a facticity external 


Tencounter | lage 
to myself and it is coercive in its effect on me. Lan- 


eh a 


k ty 


fee as Vial ee 
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guage forces me into its patterns. I cannot use the rules 
of German syntax when I speak English; I cannot use 
words invented by my three-year-old son if I want to 
communicate outside the family; I must take into 
account prevailing standards of proper speech for 
various occasions, even if I would prefer my private 
‘improper’ ones. Language provides me with a ready- 
made possibility for the ongoing objectification of my 
unfolding experience, Put differently, language is 
pliantly expansive so as to allow me to objectify a 
great variety of experiences coming my way in the 
course of my life. Language also typifies experiences, 
allowing me to subsume them under broad categories 
in termsof which they have meaning not only to myself 
but also to my fellowmen. As it typifies, it also anony- 
mizes experiences, for the typified experience can, in 
principle, be duplicated by anyone falling into the 
category in question. For instance, I have a quarrel 


-with my mother-in-law. This concrete and subjectively 


unique experience is typified linguistically under the 
category of ‘mother-in-law trouble’, In this typification 
it makes sense to myself, to others, and, presumably, to 
my mother-in-law. The same typification, however, 
entails anonymity. Not only I but anyone (more 


accurately, anyone in the category of son-in-law) can 


x 


have ‘mother-in-law troubles’. In this way, my bio- 
_ graphical experiences are ongoingly subsumed under 
general orders of meaning that are both objectively 
_ and subjectively real. 
~ Because of its capacity to transcend the ‘here and 
now’, language bridges different zones within the 
reality of everyday life and integrates them into a 
meaningful whole. The transcendences have spatial, 
temporal and social dimensions. Through language I 
can transcend the gap between my manipulatory 
zone and that of the other; I can synchronize my bio- 
graphical time sequence with his; and I can converse 
with him about individuals and collectivities with 
whom we are not at present in face-to-face interaction. 
As a result of these transcendences language is capable 
of ‘making present’ a variety of objects that are 
spatially, temporally and socially absent from the 
‘here and now’. Ipso facto a vast accumulation of 
experiences and meanings can become objectified in 
the ‘here and now’. Put simply, through language an 
entire world can be actualized at any moment. This 
transcending and integrating power of language is 
retained when I am not actually conversing with 
another. Through linguistic objectification, even when 
‘talking to myself? in solitary thought, an entire world 
can be appresented to me at any moment. As far as 
social relations are concerned, language ‘makes 
present’ for me not only fellowmen who are physically 
absent at the moment, but fellowmen in the remem- 
bered or reconstructed past, as well as fellowmen 
projected as imaginary figures into the future. All these 
‘presences’ can be highly meaningful, of course, in 


ris the ongoing reality of everyday life. 


Moreover, language is capable of transcending the 
reality of everyday life altogether. It can refer to ex- 


periences pertaining to finite provinces of meaning, 
and it can span discrete spheres of reality. For p 
stance, I can interpret ‘the meaning’ ofa dreem 
integrating it linguistically within the order ore z 
life. Such integration transposes the discrete reality A 
the dream into the reality of everyday life by making 
an enclave within the latter. The dream is aie y 
meaningful in terms of the reality of ered a 
rather than of its own discrete reality. Enclaves ma 
uced by such transposition belong, in a sense, K but 
spheres of reality. They are ‘located’ in one rea ity, 
‘refer’ to another. 

Any significative theme that thus spans spheres of 
reality may be defined as a symbol, and the ee: a 
mode by which such transcendence is achieve en 
called symbolic language. On the level of sym! imum 
then, linguistic signification attains the ma life, 
detachment from the ‘here and now’ of syen ed i 
and language soars into regions that are no srience- 
facto but a priori unayailable to everyday ie bolic 
Language now constructs immense edifices 0 Ris A 
representations that appear to tower over the o a 
everyday life like gigantic presences from are the 
world. Religion, philosophy, art, and science of this 
historically most important symbol systems ite the 
kind. To name these is already to say that, depa 
maximal detachment from everyday experien can 
the construction of these systems requires, ny tity of 
of very great importance indeed for the n af con- 
everyday life. Language is capable not on va from 
structing symbols that are highly abstrac wie these 
everyday experience, but also of ‘bringing ba a 
symbols and appresenting them as objectiv 
elements in everyday life. In this manner, Syr tuent 
and symbolic language become essential coni tea e 
of the reality of everyday life and of the amiey signs 
apprehension of this reality. I live in a worl 
and symbols every day. 

Language builds up semantic fields Or 
meaning that are linguistically circumscribe rgan y 
ulary, grammar and syntax are geared to the ores UP 
tion of these semantic fields. Thus languag" act b 
classification schemes to differentiate oa cours?) 
‘gender’ (a quite different matter from B nction è 
or by number; forms to make statements © -adicatin’ 
against statements of being; modes of 1 p 
degrees of social intimacy, and so 


zones of 
d. vocab- 


e, 
on. For examples 


languages that distinguish intimate and ea io 
course by means of pronouns (such as t4 P istinct 
French, or du and Sie in German) this lS ul 
marks the coordinates of a semantic field that orld of 
called the zone of intimacy. Here lies the W! o 
tutoiement or of Bruderschaft, with a rich Co e for P 
meanings that are continually available to Pa anti? 
ordering of my social experience. Such ii spe 
field, of course, also exists for the Englis iy, Of 10 
though it is more circumscribed linguistica! 7 pject” 


ion 
Jlect! the 


Ghats j 
take another example, the sum of linguiste titut% 
fications pertaining to my occupation orders a 


another semantic field, which meaningfully 


F routine events Tencounter in my daily work. Within 
bis pees fields thus built up it is possible for both 
fied, =, ou and historical experience to be objecti- 
course pied and accumulated. The accumulation, of 
ing ee ibbad with the semantic fields determin- 
total vill be retained and what ‘forgotten’ of the 
experience of both the individual and the society. 
oa, e of this accumulation a social stock of 
e e constituted, which is transmitted from 
indigo to generation and which is available to the 
world a in everyday life. I live in the common-sense 
of knowl eday life equipped with specific bodies 
at least edge. What is more, I know that others share 
ow hi art of this knowledge, and they know that I 
therefo My interaction with others in everyday life 
Participation’ constantly affected by our common 
ek ion in the available social stock of knowledge. 
my ie stak of knowledge includes knowledge 
that I Stade and its limits, For instance, I know 
live in a 5 oor and that, therefore, I cannot expect to 
Course ashionable suburb. This knowledge is, © 
and oe Shared both by those who are poor themselves 
atticipati who are in a more privileged situation. 
Permits fen in the social stock of knowledge thus 
‘handlin he ‘location’ of individuals in society and the 
Not ae them in the appropriate manner. This is 
knowledge le for one who does not participate 10 this 
ize me fs such as a foreigner, who may not reco” 
Poverty Poor at all, perhaps because the criteria © 
be ees quite different in his society—how can 
hungry? when I wear shoes and do not seem to 


Sin i 
motive SYeryday life is dominated by the pragmatic 
to pragma’ knowledge, that is, knowledge limite 
Sceupies ‘atic competence in routine performances, 
ledge, pt Prominent place in the social stock of know- 
spesa dO? example, T use the telephone every day Mr 
do this b*22matic purposes of my own. I know how 
to functia also know what to do if my telephone fails 
Dairit v> Which does not mean that I know how 
M = but that [know whom to call on for assistance. 
form, edge of the telephonealsoincludes broaderin- 
for inst Nonthesystemoftelephoniccommunicaior’ 
num ad I know that some people have pars 
Simultan, Pat under special circumstances I can g? 

m ous hook-up with two long-distance she 
Call up gost figure on the time difference if 1 want f 
this ‘a Omebody in Hong Kong, and so orth. All o 
Not cot Phonic lore is recipe knowledge since it ia 
TY preset anything except what I have to know 
am no Cnt and possible future pragmatic PuPe ae 
Ih the quctested in why the telephone works this Yr 
Knowle Normous body of scientific and engineering 
Phones ge that makes it possible to construct ae 
that jig NOT am I interested in uses ce 
hort pau tside my purposes, say in cor 
ation, © radio for the purpose of M of the 

Orking, Milarly, I have recipe kn! ee i 

ow yes Of human relationships. For ENU, am 

at I must do to apply for a passport. 


is, 
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interested in is getting the passport at the end of a 
certain waiting period. I do not care, and do not know, 
how my application is processed in government 
offices, by whom and after what steps approyal is 
given, who puts which stamp in the document. I am 
not making a study of government bureaucracy—I 
just want to go on a vacation abroad. My interest in 
the hidden workings of the passport-getting procedure 
will be aroused only if I fail to get my passport in the 
end. At that point, very much as I call on a telephone- 
repair expert after my telephone has broken down, I 
call on an expert in passport-getting—a lawyer, say, 
or my Congressman, Or the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Mutatis mutandis, a large part of the social 
stock of knowledge consists of recipes for the mastery 
of routine problems. Typically, I have little interest in 
going beyond this pragmatically necessary knowledge 
as long as the problems can indeed be mastered 


thereby. p 
The social stock of knowledge differentiates reality 
y degrees of familiarity. It provides complex and 
detailed information concerning those sectors of every- 
day life with which I must frequently deal. It provides 
much more general and imprecise information on 


remoter sectors. 


occupation a 

while I have only very sketchy knowledge of the occu- 
pational worlds of others. The social stock of know- 
Jedge further supplies me, with the typificatory 
ired for the major routines of everyday 
typifications of others that have been 
but typifications of all sorts of events 
ences, both social and natural. Thus I live 
ang gm i of relatives, fellow-workers and recogniz- 
in Je public functionaries. In this world, consequently, 
T experience family gatherings, professional meetings 
ad encounters with the traffic police. The natural 
‘packdrop’ of these events is also typified within the 
age knowledge. My world is structured in terms 
sto ies applying in good or bad weather, in the 
r season and in situations when a speck of 
gets caught under my eyelid. ‘I know what to do” 
dirt ge to all these others and all these events 
Ie day life. By presenting itself to me as 
within an ole the social stock of knowledge also 
e with the means to eS rae 
own knowledge. In other words, ‘what 
elements es has its own logic, and the same logic 
aie ed to order various things that I know. 
Je, I know that my friend Henry is an 
an, and I know that he is always very punct- 
eeping appointments. Since: ‘everybody 
m that punctuality is an English trait, I can now 
k ese two elements of my knowledge of 
integra pification that is meaningful in terms 

kof knowledge. 
knowledge of everyday life is 
elf and by others until further 
taken for grê! until a problem arises that cannot be 
f it, As long as my knowledge works 


Thus my knowledge of my own 
nd its world is very rich and specific, 


4) 
satisfactorily, I am generally ready to suspend doubts 
about it. In certain attitudes detached from everyday 
reality—telling a joke, at the theatre or in church, or 
engaging in philosophical speculation—I may perhaps 
doubt elements of it. But these doubts are ‘not to be 
taken seriously’. For instance, as a businessman I know 
that it pays to be inconsiderate of others. I may 
laugh at a joke in which this maxim leads to failure, I 
may be moved by an actor or a preacher extolling 
the virtues of consideration and I may concede in a 
philosophical mood that all social relations should be 
governed by the Golden Rule. Having laughed, having 
been moved and having philosophized, I return to the 
‘serious’ world of business, once more recognize the 
logic of its maxims, and act accordingly. Only when my 
maxims fail ‘to deliver the goods’ in the world to 
which they are intended to apply are they likely to 
become problematic to me ‘in earnest’. 

Although the social stock of knowledge appresents 
the everyday world in an integrated manner, differen- 
tiated according to zones of familiarity and remoteness, 
it leaves the totality of that world opaque. Put dif- 
ferently, the reality of everyday life always appears asa 
zone of lucidity behind which there is a background of 
darkness. As some zones of reality are illuminated, 
others are adumbrated. I cannot know everything 
there is to know about this reality. Even if, for 
‘instance, I am a seemingly all-powerful despot in my 
family, and know this, I cannot know all the factors 
that go into the continuing success of my despotism, I 
know that my orders are always obeyed, but I cannot 
be sure of all the steps and all the motives that lie 
between the issuance and the execution of my orders, 
There are always things that go on ‘behind my back’, 
This is true a fortiori when social relationships more 
complex than those of the family are involved—and 
explains, incidentally, why despots are endemically 
nervous. My knowledge of everyday life as the quality 
of an instrument that cuts a path through a forest and, 
as it does so, projects a narrow cone of light cn what 
lies just ahead and immediately around; on all sides 
of the path there continues to be darkness, This 
image pertains even more, of course, to the multiple 
realities in which everyday life is continually trans- 
cended. This latter statement can be paraphrased, 
poetically if not exhaustively, ‘by saying that the 
reality of everyday life is overcast by the penumbras 
of our dreams, 

My knowledge of everyday life is structured in terms 

of relevances. Some of these are determined by im- 

mediate pragmatic interests of mine, others by my 
general situation in society. It is irrelevant to me how 

my wife goes about cooking my favourite goulash as 
long as it turns out the way I like it. It is irrelevant to 
me that the stock of a company is falling, if I do not 

Own such stock; or that Catholics are modernizing 


their ‘doctrine, if I am an atheist; or that it is now 
possible to fly non-stop to Africa, if I do not want to go 
there. However, my relevance structures intersect 
with the relevance structures of others at many points, 
as a result of which we have ‘interesting’ things to say 
to each other. An important element of my knowledge 
of everyday life is the knowledge of the meleret 
structures of others. Thus I ‘know better’ than to te! 
my doctor about my investment problems, my lawyer 
about my ulcer pains, or my accountant about my 
quest for religious truth. The basic relevance sou 
referring to everyday life are presented to me ready: 
made by the social stock of knowledge itself. I kroy 
that ‘woman talk’ is irrelevant to me as a man, y 
“idle speculation’ is irrelevant to me as a man o 
action, and so forth. Finally, the social stock of know 
ledge as a whole has its own relevance structure. Thus, 
in terms of the stock of knowledge objectivated in 
American society, it is irrelevant to study the mera 
ments of the stars to predict the stock market, but 1 
relevant to study an individual’s slips of the tongue E 
find out about his sex life, and so on. Conversely, 
other societies, astrology may be highly relevant a 
economics, speech analysis quite irrelevant for ero! 
curiosity, and so on. P 
One final point should be made here about the social 
distribution of knowledge. I encounter knowledge o at 
everyday life as socially distributed, that is, as pa cE 
ed differently by different individuals and pit 
individuals, I do not share my knowledge equal id 
all my fellowmen, and there may be some know! ie 
that I share with no one. I share my professi xa 
expertise with colleagues, but not with my famiha ‘3 
I may share with nobody my knowledge of ho ae 
cheat at cards. The social distribution of knowle re 
certain elements of everyday reality can bora I 
highly complex and even confusing to the outsi iiy 
not only do not possess the knowledge suppo' EA 
required to cure me of a physical ailment, I rie ain 
lack the knowledge of which one of a bewi ovel 
variety of medical specialists claims Jurisdiction | ae 
what ails me. In such cases, I require not oats a 
advice of experts, but the prior advice of exP thus 
experts. The social distribution of knowledge ae 
begins with the simple fact that I do not know 
thing known to my fellowmen, and vice vent E ric 
culminates in exceedingly complex and €s cially 
systems of expertise. Knowledge of how the SO st i 
available stock of knowledge is distributed, at a 
outline, is an important element of that same se ghly 
knowledge, In everyday life I know, at least ro to fof 
what I can hide from whom, whom I can turn orally 
information on what I do not know, and ae 6 
which types of individuals may be expected t 
which types of knowledge. 
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10 Language and identity 
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eel to any discussion of identity is language. The 
Soret central is used advisedly. Language is ofttimes 
Sani rued as just one more kind of behavior—en- 
nie ek speaking, reading, writing, and hearing 
Fe in a long listing of other kinds of behavior. An 
Si p rtant and recurring theme of this essay is that a 
A theoretical account of men’s identities and 
t n must put men’s linguistics into the heart of 
e discussion, 


Names 


fonia as a beginning, that distinctive appelation by 
eena non is known: his name. A name can be very 
obse ing, both of its donor and its owner; if we are 
Bie, we shall find it speaks volumes. First 
calle a ae Jewish immigrants to this country were 
istori y old-fashioned names resounding with rich 
" ie overtones, names like Isaac, Benjamin, 
their am, Hannah, and Ruth; but the children of 
Bibli dren are hardly ever named after such 
ave al models, since as their styles of life change so 
their ideals and aspirations. The children’s names 


e * . 
Present this change if not as precisely, at least as 


Sur à 5 v 
ely, as pink litmus signifies acid. Any name is a 
cious or unwitting 


Conta 

Sate Poured into it are the conscious 1 

When ions of the namer. Sometimes this is obvious, as 

the a Post-civil war Negroes named their children after 

namer ha Emancipator; sometimes the position of the 
as to be sought and one’s inference buttressed 


Other evidence, 
Of the € name reveals the judgments of the namer, pr 
this Ea son who receives it? How does he io ie 
There ae to fix his identity in some way, before ae 
to viole 2 tange here running from relative 10 ma x 
the n. ent rejection or prideful acceptance. = id of 
S ame that announces its bearer to be the third o 

10} 
Leen A. L. Strauss, Mirrors and Masks: The Search for 
Y, The Free Press (1959), 15-25- 
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a line of famous personages, destined not to be the 
last to do it honor. Probably more common in this 
country are those names over which children have 
blushed and been ashamed as their teachers stuttered 
over pronunciation, these names often later to be 
shortened, discarded, or relegated to alphabetized 
shorthand. The point is not whether or not a man can 
be wholly indifferent to his name but that an extensive 
range of reaction can be evoked by his imaginings of 
what he must look like to certain audiences if he 
bears the name that he does. 

The names that are adopted voluntarily reveal even 
more tellingly the indissoluble tie between name and 
self-image. The changing of names marks a rite of 
passage. It means such things as that the person wants 
to have the kind of name he thinks represents him as a 
person, does not want any longer to be the kind of 
personthat his previous namesignified. The commonest 
and perhaps least emotionally charged instance of 
name-changing occurs when a bride takes over her 
husband’s last name and so signifies her changed status. 
Suppose the wife of an American male were to insist 
that he change his last name to hers! The phenomenon 
of ‘passing’ is often marked by name-changing: you 
disguise who you were or are in order to appear what 
you wish to be. Benny Ginsburgh may become Basil 
Gainsborough to express—not necessarily passing 
and secrecy—but only mobility aspirations. Secrecy 
sometimes gets mingled with personality transition, 
as when revolutionists adopt new names and thus 
seek to bury publicly their pasts; but the new names 
also mark passage to new self-images. Conversion, 
religious or otherwise, is often marked by a complete 
change of name, that act signifying the person’s new 
status in the eyes of God, the world, and himself— 


marking status and setting a seal upon it. 
lete changes of status are commonly 


Less comp: 3 l 
marked by the partial qualifications of name through 
of a title, as if to say ‘this man is now a 


the addition f 
member of the Senate, SO let us accord him his due 


|, Se eee 
Mat Ansein L. Strauss 
introduced to a new terminology, the best you can do 
is draw upon possibly analogous experiences, and 
these may or may not lead to accurate conceptions. 
To experience, hence to evaluate, a Balinese trance as 
do the Balinese probably cannot even be approximated 
by an American. Everyone has at some time been 
introduced to new terms representing new ways of 
looking at objects, as when entering upon a new job. 
Such occupational terms cannot be fully grasped, the 
objects and events be perceived as others perceive 
them, until we have undergone similar experiences 
ourselves. Of course an articulate informant drawing 
colorfully and accurately upon whatever is similar in 
his and your experiences can bring you to closer 
comprehension and appreciation; hence the great 
usefulness of some novels and biographies. But no 
amount of description in advance, if the shift in 
perspective called for is radical, will teach you how 
yourself will finally evaluate. You yourself must do, 
suffer, and undergo—to use John Dewey’s terms.2 

As people ‘undergo,’ their evaluations change, 
Values are not eternal. Expectations cannot always be 
fulfilled. Things change; so do we. ‘Good things 
change and vanish not only with changes in the 


Notes 
1 Kenneth Burke, 4 Grammar of Motive: s 
Prentice-Hall 1945), 24. of Motives (New York: 


2 John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosoph; : 
Henry Holt 1920), 86. RP NE erk: 


environing medium but with changes in ourselves.? 


Even without direct new experience something novel 
may be learned about an object—such as one might 
learn something new about life in prison, or as when 4 
college student studies about geological strata and 
rainfall and so comes into somewhat different rela- 
tionships with rocks, rain, and water. As long aS 
learning continues, revision of concepts continues; 
and as long as revision takes place, reorganization © 
behavior takes place. 

The naming or identifying of things is theo 
continual problem, never really over and done wit): 
By ‘continual’ I do not mean ‘continuous’—one can 
lie in a hammock contentedly watching the moon Ts? 
and raising no questions about it, the world, or ones? 
Nevertheless, some portion of one’s classificato! 
terminology, the symbolic screen through which der 
world is ordered and organized, is constantly un à 
strain—or just has been—or will be. George H. Me o- 
(who asserted that classifications are really by 
theses) would say it necessarily must be, from the ve 
nature of action which brings in its train the rec ew 
struction of past experience and the arising of ” 
objects,4 


go: Ope? 
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3 John Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chica 
Court 1925), 399. y 

4 George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Univers 
Chicago Press 1934). 
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The neglected situation 


Ervi ng Goffman 


Tt hardi 
y See ‘ 
ae ow pele to name a social variable that 
ae n speech beha naharo its little systematic effect 
Bey generatio ior: age, Sex, class, caste, country of 
hy assumpti n, region; schooling; cultural cog- 
new AA bilingualism, and so forth. Each 
RA reported. (T eterminants of speech behavior 
Ychological v. t should be said that each year new 
ne longside his iables are also tied in with speech. 
social atribu correlational drive to bring in ever 
è se has been utesasdeterminantsofs peee g to 
iaa nge ForS other drive, just as active, to add to 
f, these Deana discoverable in speech behavior 
rsd classic sae having varied relations to the 
a mactical Sean phonemic, morphemic an 
of patic, nN, of language. It is thus that new 
Proy chavior TA paralinguistic and kinesic features 
co iding ah nt ving speech have been isolated, 
Nething cı ith a new bagful of indicators to do 
tio ™ sure sae! with. 
a al and th ese two currents of analysi 
X Obably A eae churn on 
A T, a possible a case of scholarly coexistence. How- 
Ossible source of trouble might be pointed out. 


Tain poj 
a ! 
Points these two modes of analysis seem to 
to examine 


easa; 

a's close together, forcing us 
S to eat remand, this in tuaane 
ed. that something important has been 


is—the correla- 
for ever (and 


of analysis first 
r indicators in 
that can 


‘ake t, 
A the 
Sp h aee ond menion current 
be el behavi ing of new properties © 
bee, sty RANS That aspect of a discourse 
that long ia ed through writing tO 
iti stasis it is the greasy parts 0 
GE (at cert increasingly considered. 
Muş Part of ain levels of analysis) Pro veS o be only 
t also be a complex human act W) 
e: Th sought in the movement of the eyebrows 
ET 
Publicar eee, of Communication, ed. John J. 
ony ere e es (American "Anthropologist special 
(©, part 2 (1964), 133-6- 
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and hand. However, once we are illi: 

bee gestural, nonwritable sees a ae 
speaking, two grave embarrassments face wo 
while the substratum of a gesture deriv pea 
maker’s body, the form of the gesture a ron S 
mately determined by the Aoa peaa 
which the speaker finds himself. To d ee 
gesture, let alone uncover its meaning, Wi eres 
have to introduce the human and ae ee ai 
ture is made. For example, TE be 
ich the loudness ofa statement at T 
knowing first how distant the sj n f 
ent. The individual gestures ana ha 
nment, not only with his body, aa 
ce this environment in some oe 


atic way- the gestures the individual em 


ploys as P! 
employs when 
certainly isn’t 


ike Ray Birdwhistell and 

l i Edward 

dge from speaking to social pees 
you cross the bridge, you become too busy 


to turn back. 
Turn now from the study of newl. 
1 > ly unco’ 
dicators in speech to the pno 


perties Or in 
study of newly uncovered social co 
i relat 
Here we will find even greater correlates ae 
» FOr 


increasingly there is work on a pai i 
e of social correlate of ER igs het 
i _ Is the speaker talking to same or o Sans 
r superordinate, one eee ee 
y x ht there or on the phone; a or 
reading 4 script or talking spontaneously; raphe 
sion formal or informal, routine or amen sae 
occas atit is not the attributes of social ERREA 
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are here considered, such as age and sex, but rather 


the value placed on these attributes as they are 
acknowledged in the situation current and at hand. 
And so we have the following problem: a student 
interested in the properties of speech may find himself 
having to look at the physical setting in which the 
speaker performs his gestures, simply because you 


- cannot describe a gesture fully without reference to 


the extra-bodily environment in which it occurs. And 
someone interested in the linguistic correlates of social 
structure may find that he must attend to the social 
occasion when someone of given social attributes 
makes his appearance before others. Both kinds of 
student must therefore look at what we vaguely call the 
social situation. And that is what has been neglected. 

At present the idea of the social situation is handled 
in the most happy-go-lucky way. For example, if one 
is dealing with the language of respect, then social 
situations become occasions when persons of relevant 
status relationships are present before each other, 
and a typology of social situationsis drawn directly and 
simply from chi-squaredom: high-low, low-high and 
equals. And the same could be said for other attri- 
butes of the social structure, An implication is that 
social situations do not have properties and a structure 
of their own, but merely mark, as it were, the geo- 
metric intersection of actors making talk and actors 
bearing particular social attributes. 

I do not think this Opportunistic approach to social 
situations is always valid, Your social situation is not 
your country cousin. It can be argued that social 
situations, at least in our Society, constitute a reality 
therefore need and 
ght, much like that 


So let us face what we have been offhand about: social 
situations. I would define a social situation as an 
environment of mutual monitoring possibilities, any- 
where within which an individual will find himself 
accessible to the naked senses of all others who are 
‘present’, and similarly find them accessible to him. 
According to this definition, a social situation arises 
whenever two or more individuals find themselves in 
one another’s immediate presence, and it lasts until the 
next-to-last person leaves. Those in a given situation 
may be referred to aggregatively as a gathering, how- 
ever divided, or mute and distant, or only momentarily 
present, the participants in the gathering appear 
to be. Cultural rules establish how individuals are to 
conduct themselves by virtue of being in a gathering, 
and these rules for commingling, when adhered to, 
Socially organize the behavior of those in the situation.1 

Although Participation ina gathering always entails 
constraint and Organization, there are special social 
arrangements of all or some of those present which 


entail additional and greater structuring of condis 
For it is possible for two or more persons in a soc! A 
situation to jointly ratify one another as anthora 
co-sustainers of a single, albeit moving, focus of ae 
and cognitive attention. These ventures in ae 
orientation might be called encounters or face oneeea 
ments. A preferential mutual openness to all ae 
of communication is involved. A physical ined dle 
together is typically also involved, an ecological 4 aaa 
wherein participants orient to one another ani Enol 
from those who are present in the situation b T 
officially in the encounter. There are clear rules ess 
initiation and termination of encounters, the en a 
and departure of particular participants, the dem 3 
that an encounter can make upon its sustainers, RE io 
decorum of space and sound it must observe rela! a 
excluded participants in the situation. A given eli 
gathering of course may contain no encounter maaa 
unengaged participants bound by Lage itsel 
action; it may contain one encounter whic ae 
contains all the persons in the situation—a ke an 
arrangement for sexual interaction; it may et the 
accessible encounter, one that must proceed ater 
presenceofunengaged participants or otherencol Ti 
Card games, ballroom couplings, surgical s: en- 
operation, and fist fights provide examples = fi 
counters; all illustrate the social organiza pr 
shared current orientation, and all involve ah 
ized interplay of acts of some kind. I want per vad 
that when speaking occurs it does so within nize 
of social arrangement; of course what is Org: JowS» 
therein is not plays or steps or procedures Or | home 
but turns at talking. Note then that the natura resent: 
of speech is one in which speech is not always bi ways 
Tam suggesting that the act of speaking mus ough 
be referred to the state of talk that is sustained state of 
the particular turn at talking, and that this artici- 
talk involves a circle of others ratified as cop 
pants. (Such a phenomenon as talking to 00 


an- 


1f, of 


e 
talking to unratified recipients as in the a 
collusive communication, or telephone talk, F 
be seen as a departure from the norm, elses anize? 
and significance will be lost.) Talk is socially ona what 
not merely in terms of who speaks to whe ad and 
language, but as a little system of mutually a "Aco a 
ritually governed face-to-face action, a social must b? 
ter. Once a state of talk has been ratified, cues tup, 10% 
available for requesting the floor and giving s focus of 
informing the speaker as to the stability of me in st 
attention he is receiving. Intimate collaboral! neith?! 
be sustained to ensure that one turn at cat A io 
overlaps the previous one too much, nor wes tur? 
inoffensive conversational supply, for someo erso’ 
must always and exclusively be in progress- atifie E 
are present in the social situation but serge ap 
participants in the encounter, then soun eh pow 
physical spacing will have to be manage! Fee wine 
respect for these accessible others while no! t 
suspicion of them. b Jinguis" 

Utterances do of course submit to 


iC 


y 


Constraints (as do meanings), but at each moment 


they must do a further job, and it is this job that keeps 
talk participants busy. Utterances must be presented 
with an overlay of functional gestures—gestures which 
prop up states of talk, police them, and keep these 
ittle systems of activity going. Sounds are used in this 
A work because sounds, in spoken encounters, 
aE to be handy; but everything else at hand is 
of ‘ipa used too. Thus many of the properties 
s, will have to be seen as alternatives to, Or 
ine tonal equivalents of, extra-linguistic acts, as when, 
ure tt ‘ample, a participant signals his imminent depart- 
Bian m a conversational encounter by changing his 
altering nee Tedirecting his perceivable attention, Or 
ting the intonation contour of his last statement. 


re E 4 -f f J z 
-At one level of analysis, then, the study of 


things. At one level of analysis the study of turns at 
talking and things said during one’s turn are part of 
the study of face-to-face interaction. Face-to-face 
interaction has its own regulations; it has its own 
processes and its own structure, and these don’t seem to 
be intrinsically linguistic in character, however often 
expressed through a linguistic medium. 


Note 


1 I have attempted to present this argument in detail in 
Behavior in Public Places (Collier-Macmillan 1963). 
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statements and the study of speaking are different am 
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12 On the sociolinguistic perspective of 
the communicative situation 


Hansfried Kellner’ 


The social phenomena of communication can be 
approached from many sides. Within the socio- 
linguistic perspective a central question is the relation 
of language and cognition with respect to the manifold 
social and linguistic dimensions in communicative 
events, which, of course, are always social events, 
located in specific contexts, 

This problem has profoundly troubled cultural 
anthropologists for a long time. It became obvious to 
them quite early that they could not understand an 
alien culture if they approached it with preconceived 
ideas derived from their own. Instead, in one way or 
another, they had to ‘go native’—that is, they had to 
make the effort to understand the alien culture in its 
this they almost invariably 
€ncountered peculiar relations between the language 
and its culture, relations which frequently differed 
greatly from those taken for granted in the anthropol- 
ogists’ own culture. On the other hand, ‘going native’ 
was not enough. If they were to make cross-cultural 
generalizations they had to detach themselves from 
any single case and to search for broader generaliza- 
tions. Sociologists, who traditionally have been mainly 
concerned with their own cultures, did not usually 
confront this problem. In the actual practice of 
sociology it is Particularly two developments that have 
forced sociologists to face the problem: one, the 
accumulation of data on stratification and subcultures, 
which has made evident the linguistic differentiations 
even within a single Society. Second, on a more existen- 
tial level, sociologists have been informed (by C. 
Wright Mills,2 some years ago, and recently by radical 
critics of academic sociology) that the cognitive and 
linguistic universe in which Professional sociologists 
operate has itself a highly specific class location. 

ost anyone familiar with academic life in 
Western Europe or America in recent years has 
experienced Meetings of students, professors, or 
administrators characterized by a veritable Babel or 
Source: Social Research (1970), 37 (1), 71-87. 
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R t 
confusion of tongues. Each group, and differen 
factions within each group, not only have dioe 
on particular issues, but have seemed to speak EEO 
ally incomprehensible languages. In such situ: A 
the problematic of the relation between lenena y 
cognition, and social group becomes dramai mple, 
visible. A term like ‘academic freedom,’ for eal det 
means, something entirely different to eat These 
humanities professor and a student radical. vastly 
differences in linguistic usage are attache fat derly 
different cognitive styles. Also (and bot sion 
professors and radical students have an ir a 
facing this fact), linguistic and cognitive di Sere 
are closely related to very concrete, in some cas e that 
economic, group interests. This example sugges Fa 
language is determined by social factors. It is €qu#, 


important, however, to understand how guage: 
ating 


7 i y 
terms of conflict theory and in this analysis to 4PP. at 


uses 
eives 


s 
Si rate 2 
words, linguistic and cognitive styles can Ope 


self-fulfilling prophecies in actual social life. of the 
These examples illustrate the relationship occur 
sociolinguistic problematic to very common dees 
rences in everyday social life. Any sustained co! ERI 
tion of the problematic, however, leads O to n° 
far-reaching theoretical considerations. It seems 
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that such theoretical considerations will, in the 
broadest sense, have to be made within a framework 
of the sociology of knowledge. More precisely, the 
sociology of language will have to be extended into a 
sociology of knowledge. 
A One of the major problems we face is this: how and 
o what degree is the use of language in concrete acts of 
speech determined by the linguistic structure of a given 
language? And how, on the other hand, is it deter- 
mined by social factors of communication which are 
relatively independent of the linguistic structure? It is 
ate that this kind of approach must concern 
i a with the social as well as the’ psychological 
Ae and mechanisms of conversation in everyday 
ae a o-face encounters. This becomes obvious when 
A consider—a common-place of any social psychol- 
sonat not only the primary process of language 
quisition but also the primary socialization into the 
Patterns of social perception takes place within 
Processes of verbal communication. 
ae would think, however, that this question particu- 
aay Tefers to the structures and mechanisms of every- 
ein ciation in face-to-face encounters, as these 
cane een institutionally defined.? It is in everyday 
ae ersation that there occur the primary processes of 
eo en and thus also the process of 
ent ization establishes the patterns of social per- 
ing ion, It is in everyday conversation that the mean- 
panera of the social world is continuously 
ivel unicated and this, again and again, intersubject- 
this. confirmed and validated. Only on the basis of 
ns Process of validation is it possible for the individual 
erate a stable basis for his taken-for-granted 
eons of social life, the loss of which would 
Gideon for him a grave threat of anomie. Beyond 
conte continuous conversation of everyday life also 
pret ins those processes which lead to the reinter- 
fan ations and redefinitions of the individual's 
an ee of meanings. As a rule, such reinterpretations 
3 redefinitions take place through the medium of 
Nea type of social validation, and thus lead to 
1 taken-for-granted patterns of experience. 
‘ t will be clear from the preceding discussion that 
analysis of processes of communication from the 
perspective of a sociology of knowledge points to the 
neral relationship of language and cognition and 
A I think, to a question of semantics. Such a 
Paane analysis must attempt two things: first, to 
ooe ennd the social patterns for interpretation and 
of ies as these are objectivated in the sign system 
Sener second, to relate the structure of this 
A ntic field to the social situation in which the 
hg pene is used, In other words, what is required here 
bat t semantic analysis in a formal linguistic sense, 
semar an analysis of the dynamic processes of 
on ntic fields as expressed in concrete social situa- 
S, especially in face-to-face communication. 


hat especially must be answered here is the pre- 


vi ; 
ed mentioned question of the relationship between 
‘ormal intrinsic structure of language and the 
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patterns of experience as displayed in the social 
communication process, these two being understood as 
discrete entities. Put differently, we have here two 
variables—linguistic structure and the social psych- 
ological processes of cognition operative in the 
processes of communication; the question is how 
these two variables relate to each other. In the 
literature of linguistics an answer to this question may 
be found in opposing conceptions of linguistic 
determinism and linguistic instrumentalism. A flat 
linguistic instrumentalism which conceives of the 
function of language in terms of expressing exper- 
iences and thoughts—both of which have been derived 
more or less independently of language—is no longer 
viable in the face of modern research. However, the 
various arguments advanced in the discussion of 
linguistic determinism are still open. 

One of the best-known and most far-reaching 
formulations of language determinism is presented by 
the so-called hypothesis of ‘linguistic relativity’ 
associated with Sapir and Whorf.4 This hypothesis 
maintains that the individual experience of reality 
(and thereby, in a mediate mode, social reality as 
such) is functionally dependent upon the language and 
linguistic behavior of a given society. The verifica- 
tion of this hypothesis, however, comes up against 
virtually unsurmountable methodological difficulties. 
This is the case, almost regardless of whether this 
hypothesis is taken up in more rigid or less rigid 
fashion; i.e., whether particular experiences are seen 
as being directly molded in particular linguistic 
expressions Or whether language is seen as a guiding 
pattern for experience. For both approaches there is 
the problem of how to distinguish linguistically 
determined and linguistically undetermined cognitive 
moments. This would be necessary for any empirical 
verification of either approach. However, because of 
the logical construction of the hypothesis, this is 
hardly possible. 

Nevertheless, examination of the extensive literature 
pertinent to the question of linguistic determinism 
permits us to make some indirect conclusions. It 
seems to me that critical consideration of the results 
of recent research® on the relation of language and 
cognition makes it very difficult to maintain the notions 
of determinism associated with Sapir and Whorf. One 
is then rather inclined to the view that a particular 
language (be it the language of a culture, sub-culture, 
or social group) maps out the world for the individ- 
ual in different degrees of intensity and typicality. In 
other words, language fi ‘unctions so as to filter and med- 
iate cognitive processes; it does not causally determine 
them. Aspects of reality are not perceived in a certain 
way only because a certain linguistic system is superim- 
posed upon them. Rather, language affects perception 
in connection with the specific problems posed for 
individuals or for groups by their social action.” To 
mention two frequently cited examples, the linguistic 
complexity with which Eskimos approach snow and 
Arabs deal with camels illustrates this point. Only 
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because ‘snow’ is highly relevant to the activity of 
Eskimos and ‘camels’ to that of desert Arabs have 
these groups developed highly differentiated termin- 
ologies referring to these experiences. One can say, 
therefore, with some assurance that a linguistic sign 
system per se does not determine cognitive processes. 
Rather, it does so only in connection with its use in 
activity, which is co-determined both by the social 
biography of the actor and by the social structures 
within which his actions take place. In other words, a 
linguistic sign system is always used within sociologic- 
ally specific relevance structures. On the basis of such 
considerations a strict linguistic determinism, in the 
sense of a one-to-one determination of cognitive 
elements by linguistic features, has to be equally 
rejected as the conception of linguistic instrumental- 
ism. 

A more viable course would be to start out with a 
Stricter differentiation between language as an 
‘external’ sign system and the acts of language usage. 
Such differentiation, of course, does not put in 
question a systematic relationship between the two. It 
is possible in this connection to make use, though 
with modifications, of some of the notions developed 
by Chomsky in his ‘linguistics of transformational 
grammar.’ The ‘external’ sign system of language is 
given to the individual as a program of linguistic 
rules. This program is the necessary, although not 
sufficient, condition for the individual’s understanding 
and use of language. The individual is only more or less 
competent in his performance of the program. His 
linguistic articulations realize the program to a limited 
degree only, most of the time abbreviating and trans- 
forming it. The actual linguistic behavior of the 
individual refers only in part to the ‘external’ sign 
system that presents him with the rules of language. In 
an important way, it is also determined by social factors 
that are relatively independent of the linguistic system. 
What is more, if the linguistic system is to be realized 
in speech this requires a steady input of social commu- 
nications. These serve as mediating processes that 
carry both the rules of the linguistic system as well as 
the social factors that are relatively independent of the 
former. These social factors constitute, as it were, a 
second system of rules. They correspond to the forms 
of behavior that.are institutionalized in the society in 
question and acquired in the social biography of 
individuals.’ These rules govern the socially learned 
Strategies of communicative behavior. Goffman’s 
analyses of Behavior in Public Places! provide a 
large quantity of empirical indications of this process. 

For example, the two participants in a minor traffic 
accident in America will carry on a conversation that 
is highly predictable to some extent on both systemic 
levels. On the level of linguistic system as such, not 
only do they both speak English, but their conversation 
converges on a predefined and very limited range of 
topics, which are dealt with in linguistically stylized 
forms: ‘May I have your driver’s license 2,’ ‘Let me take 
down your registration number,’ ‘With whom are you 


insured?,’ and so on. On the level of the ‘second 
system’, there are equally predictable stylizations, such 
as the repression of violent instincts, forms of poli- 
teness and, if necessary, offers to get medical assistance 
or to provide transportation to a garage. We can easily 
imagine a comparable incident in an exotic country 
(or, for that matter, in a non-middle class sub-culture 
in America) in which one or both systematizations are 
either different or absent. Thus, rudimentary and 
non-verbal forms of communication will have to be 
resorted to if the participants do not speak each 
other’s ‘language’. Predictability on the level of the 
‘second system’ might still hold—after all, one can be 
polite, either in English or without words, to someone 
who is muttering away in Rumanian. The reverse may 
also occur. In that case one might even find, for in- 
stance, that the other participant in the collision, while 
speaking perfect English, regards the pulling of a 
knife as an appropriate response to the situation. 

The focus of research in the sociology of language 
has always been the relationship of language dispos- 
ition and use to variables of social structure, such as 
social strata, sub-cultures, or role complexes, as 
these are effective as models for interaction in the 
social life of individuals. The observations or mea- 
surements of the co-variations between linguistic 
peculiarities of this language disposition and usag? 
and sociological groupings of users are not enouet 
Such empirical data then only become decided 7 
theoretically relevant—especially also within a socl© 
logy of knowledge perspective—if they can be relate 
to the concrete communicative contexts, that 1S, 3 
the actual situation of linguistic interaction as ant 
stood both by the participants and the observer. 5 
sum, the effect of language on cognition is ma 1 
manifest via its role in acts of speech and in soca 
communication. Its study, however, I think po 
centrally to the analysis of the dynamic processes * A 
semantic structures as expressed in concrete soci 
situations. PEN i 

The semantic problem in social communication | 
rooted in the primary significance of action-orien. 
language used as against the purely formal E 
system of language. Structural linguistics, Of co ia 
deals mostly with the latter. Any sociology of langu for 
will have to deny the adequacy of this approach 40 
the study of language. Interestingly enough, it 1S ‘ 
only sociologists, but increasingly linguists who 
this position. 11 j 

The semantic problem’? of communication, 
must be approached from two directions. Fit that 
must be approached, as it were, from the ‘outside, igo 
is, via the relation between the objective, ‘externa tural 
system of language and the ‘objective’ social-strae a 
and institutional factors which predefine the pone ed 
of communication. Second, it must be approve 
from the ‘inside’, that is, via the subjective stru tive 
which the individual brings to the commun! tives, 
situation by virtue of his subjective meanings, ise: 
and even idiosyncracies. These two appro’ 
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together form the necessary frame within which the 
semantic aspects of language and communication 
can be fully grasped. 

Language use takes place in socially determined 
contexts of action. It is at least partially determined by 
them. The actor selects from the total ‘program’ 
which the objectively available language provides 
those particular elements that are relevant and 
functional in terms of his activity. But, on the other 
hand, the objective structures of language them- 
selves contain sedimentations of activity. Put 
simply, they did not fall from heaven, but originated 
Ina history of social actions. There can never be a 
communicative situation in which the totality of the 
Sign system of language is activated. There is always a 
Bess of selection from the objectively available 

Otal program’ in terms of the problem at hand. The 
Problem itself, however, (regardless of all individual 
Fees tions) is usually pre-defined by society, as is 
= Tange of answers. Both problem and answers are 
peenounacd by semantic fields (i.e., by relations of 
Re structures), to which the individual has 

come habituated. 

T example, the etiquette expected at a formal 
A Se (or for that matter on an occasion in which 
selec olarly paper is presented) entails processes of 
ages that are of virtually ritualistic rigidity. In 
ee Situations, whatever might be the subjective 
Sianas and intentions of the participants, the 

Jectively given rules can usually be relied upon to 
oaie a stable background for whatever is going on. 

ur attention is usually captured by the little dramas 
a are produced by the dynamics of the immediate 
son: This makes it difficult for us to see how 
wí i the overall process really is. Thus, individuals 
Bathe Wish to use a formal reception or a scholarly 
of ae for political purposes. They may be thinking 

outing else at the time. With a little detachment, 
ees one is able to observe that the pre-defined 
i Gaia? with all its wealth of semantic and behav- 

SA elements, proceeds virtually undisturbed despite 
asi rantic subjectivities that might be present. As far 
Vehicne ee is concerned, while it may serve as the 
ee icle of the political games carried on behind the 

ne, each participant is forced to express himself in 

terms that are socially pre-defined as appropriate 
nuk e occasion, The innocent bystander, not being 
© to decode what is actually going on, can live 

‘Ough the whole ceremony without noticing a thing. 
age S previously mentioned, the sign system of langu- 

© itself already contains patterns for action 1 an 

jectivated form, Thus, the objectively given language 
cause Jes experience and triggers action. Only be- 
intero stage carries meaning in this way, can social 
Taction based on communication take place. 
> Nowever, we were to understand the dynamics of 
Predo unication and language use as being determined 
factors weantly by the objectively siven, ertem 
ae S$ that we have discussed, then what we wou 
Would be merely a modification in terms of 


sociology of the linguistic determinism which is 
associated with the work of Sapir and Whorf. We 
would then have a rather one-sided determination of 
the communicative processes by the objective system 
of language as well as by the objectively given social 
structure. Both would be understood as controlling, if 
not coercive, determinants of action in what could be 
called a Durkheimian modification of the Sapir- 
Whorf theory. Examples of this may not only be found 
in the work of Durkheim himself, but also in that of 
his followers, notably A. Meillet, M. Mauss, and M. 
Halbwachs.14 The exaggeration of objectivity that this 
entails can also be found, though in a different form, 
in contemporary linguistic structuralism and in its 
sociological applications as exemplified by the work of 
Lévi-Strauss.) If I may stretch the point a bit, in such 
a view the individual actor is seen as locked in a cage 
of imposed linguistic and social structures. His ex- 
perience and thought are nearly perfectly conditioned 
by these structures. In the extreme, the individual may 
even be seen as comparable to a computer: he can 
perform only in strict accordance with the way in 
which he has been programmed.!¢ 

This one-sided approach or distortion can be avoid- 
ed, however, by always keeping in mind the dia- 
lectical relation between ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ processes, 
that is, the objectively given and the subjectively 
intended communicative situation.!” 

In trying to grasp ‘inner’ aspects of the events in a 
communicative situation, the conceptions on the 
experiential processes developed within the field of 
phenomenological research are especially helpful. In 
particular, we can make use of the phenomenologic- 
ally as well as sociologically oriented concepts of A, 
Schutz.18 I would imagine that these—including his 
work in the sociology of language itself—are suffic- 
iently familiar to make it unnecessary to elaborate 
upon them here at any length.19 However, the main 
features of the argumentation as to the ‘inner’ dimen- 
sions of communication may be outlined in a sum- 
marized fashion as follows. 

As Schutz, among others, has pointed out, the social 


sciences, if they are not to misconstrue their data, have 


always to give proper consideration to the Weberian 
postulate of the interpretation of the social world in 
terms of the ‘subjective meaning’ of the social actor.20 
For, the world presents itself to the individual funda- 
mentally, as a subjective texture of meanings. He 
carries these meanings into the concrete situation of 
his actions and by means of them he comes to under- 


stand and project his bearings in it. While, of course, 


re of most of these meanings has by way of the 
on been socially derived, and is 
thus ‘objectively’ provided by the social structure, the 
individual, nevertheless, has to actualize these mean- 
ings subjectively in the social situation. He has to 
“thematize’ them in his mental and conscious activities, 
in order to grasp and determine the state of affairs in 


question. 
It is thi 
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individual’s socializati 


s process of thematization® of meaning 
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which is at the core of the problematic of the ‘inner’ 
aspects of the communicative situation. It is basic for 
two related reasons: First, if rapport in the com- 
municative situation is to be brought about, it is 
necessary that the communicators thematize meaning- 
constructs subjectively in a sufficiently like manner. 
That is, they have to converge upon an intersubjective 
‘definition of the situation’ in terms of their exper- 
iences and interpretations in order to make their 
communication an effective one. Second, if this is to be 
accomplished, the participants by necessity have to be 
‘attuned’ to one another attentionally. Each has to 
‘take the role of the other’, as it were, and thematize 
the schemes of meaning in terms of the (imputed) 
perspectives of the other partners in the situation. 

It is obvious that the characterization of these two 
aspects of thematization is fully valid only in the 
limiting case of an ideal communicative context. Most 
concrete situations of communication, of course, 
deviate from this ideal in varying modes and to 
different degrees. This may be caused by such things as 
diverging purposes and motives of communication, 
conflicting problems at hand, differing repertoires of 
knowledge and modes of experience, membership in 
distinct social groups, absence of interest and attention, 
personal idiosyncrasies and pathologies, etc. What is 
more, a good deal of these and other possible causes 
are, of course, not only social in origin, but usually 
also imply typical social habitudes with specific social 
distributions. While to the student of communication 
all these manifestations are of particular interest and 
are frequently at the center of his work, it proves 
necessary to employ the ideal of a communicative 
context as defined above as an at least implicit 
measure, against which the ‘inner’ aspects of the 
concrete forms of communication can be made 
apparent. 

It is evident that the social structure of language is 
intimately connected with these processes. It is 
connected with them both in the mode of an ‘external’ 
system of signs and significations as well as in the sense 
of a foil against which the ‘inner’ aspects of a com- 
municative event become transparent. As far as the 
external dimension is concerned, the general problem- 
atic has been described before and need not be 
commented upon again here. It may suffice to recall 
that with regard to this dimension the process of 
selection of schemes of meaning in communication is 
basically determined through the relation between the 
semantic structure as objectified in language and the ob- 

jective social-structural factors which predefine the 
contexts and strategies of communication. As faras the 
‘inner’ dimension is concerned, however, it is necessary 
to point out that this process of selection is not co- 
extensive with the process of thematization of meaning 
as used here (though there exists an intrinsic relation- 
ship between these two). Thematization of affinitive 
horizons of meaning as it is involved in a communica- 
tive rapport (at least in its ideal form), does not rest 
as such on a commonly pre-given and shared system of 


linguistic significations. In other words, an equivalent 
language disposition and usage by two or more indi- 
viduals does not furnish them automatically with a 
mutual understanding of their given context.2* This 
rather depends on first establishing the rapport on the 
basis of a ‘reciprocity of perspectives?’ in terms of an 
intersubjective intentionality, or, as G. H. Mead pas 
put it, in terms of ‘the taking of the role of the other > 
before language comes to play its important mediating 
function in these processes. It does not causally yield 
and determine them. 

The mediating function of language in these pro- 
cesses, however, must be seen again in two perspec- 
tives. On the one hand, as has been shown, language 
facilitates communication because it embodies objecti- 
fied patterns of social actions and schemes © 
interpretations and in this way mediates the thematiz- 
ation of meaning, as it were, from the toutside’. oa 
the other hand language mediates thematization als 
from the ‘inside’, i.e., via processes taking place ie 
experience. This form of mediation, however, a 
neither built up directly on the basis of language as 4 
‘external’ sign system, nor immediately on the basis fe 
its usage in verbal speech, but rather on the basis by 
process which has been aptly called ‘inner speech 
L. Vygotsky.25 

In a rather abbreviated sense ‘inner speech’ can be, 
understood as a form of an ‘inner conversation qual 
significations, by means of which the individu? 
subjectively orders both his reflective as well Pr aA 
spontaneous cogitations. The specific course, howe ioe 
which the inner conversation is taking at a gives on 
stance, is tantamount to the process of thematize ns 
of meaning occurring at this point. Yet, which mi RC 
ing constructs are thematized is dependent On we 
configuration and weight of the factors oe ea 
entering into the forum of inner conversation ane ors 
qualifying its course in turn. Both linguistic fac 
and linguistically relatively independent in 
involved here. Next to the sociolinguistic y al 
originating in the objective definitions of the ‘ext? 
communicative situation, the most import ‘intel 
to be mentioned here are the effectivity of te ative 
subjective role-taking process and the sU Hes e 
relevance structure and stock of knowledge Whi crete 
individual carries into the situation. The con rill 
dynamics of a communicative situation are prim 
determined by the interplay of these elements. , which 

The previous example of a social gathering in ay be 
a scholarly paper is presented and discussed, re pta- 
used again as an illustration of the above argu l most 
tion. While this communicative setting follows si 
standardized rules of procedures in terms s in its 
‘external’ sociolinguistic dimensions and pona t of 
‘outer’ semantic patterns even a certain ainat its 
predictability, it shows at the same time 1 ive 
‘inner’ aspects are stratified along manifold A ye 
layers. I, for instance, who present this Le x spe 
already drafted this manuscript not only W! ut als? 
to the scientific subject matter dealt with here, 
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in terms of various expectations I hypothetically 
eee to be typically given in the audience. In 
= for example, that not everybody in the 
SAREN is very familiar with the sociolinguistic 
able To, I tried to stay on a generally understand- 
i of semantic wording. At the same time, 
Pe ee I know that highly competent 
ee + Ee this particular field are also present, I 
Wen Re through the same wording to signify to 
ae e competence of my argumentation. In general, 
AR ue of distinct systems of relevances this paper 
ees distinct subjective references. On the 
of thi Side, the actual meanings that the presentation 
differ f Paper may convey to the audience may also 
ASR person to person in terms of the manifold 
erent Ee Se forenges under which this communicative 
themati n be attended. If, for instance, someone were to 
cues ‘eae presentation solely in terms of possible 

Telating to the psychic structure of my person- 
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ality, a ‘reciprocity of perspectives’ could hardly seem 
to have been given. Perhaps this illustration, which 
could be extended almost endlessly, will illustrate that 
the rather abstract considerations of this paper are 
directly relevant to the understanding of numerous 
situations of social life. 

In conclusion I would contend that the emerging 
field of research in the sociology of language is one of 
the most exciting enterprises in which sociologists can 
engage. The problems are very complex and the data 
so far collected are not of the kind to permit full 
theoretical integration. The task of theoretical 
integration is difficult because sociolinguists will not 
only have to engage in continuous interdisciplinary 
discussion (especially with linguists, phenomenologists 
in the technical philosophical sense, psychologists and 
cultural anthropologists), but will also have to revise 
their own theories of social action so as to do justice 
to the dimension of language and knowledge. 
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Section IIl Social relationships 


and language codes 


We a 
ae this section to consider one particular 
Context of anguage, that of linguistic codes in the 
Teport b Letra relationships. The first reading is a 
eee of the work of the Sociological 
Where rials at the London Institute of Education 
field ae of the most significant recent work in this 
of some ae carried out. After a very brief statement 
age, and ue important considerations about langu- 
Testricted of Bernstein’s theory of elaborated and 
Ociolog codes, Robinson considers the aims of the 
are inn Research Unit, and the main areas which 
Nature ee fruitful. There follows a section on the 
rief deg the data and procedures, which consists ofa 
mation a pHo of the main sample used, the infor- 
Sppe ant in two maternal interviews, and the 

Š es orcad data so far collected. ? 
itten is ‘a obtained up to the time the article was 
stim isted under the three headings: data from 
and the re aternal interview, the attitudes of mothers, 
tive stat Ported behaviour of mothers. A brief evalua- 
ement concludes this section which is followed 


Y a secti 
eae on children’s language. This comprises the 


Tesu] 
“sults a ; 
So far reported, and is concerned with the 
s and middle-class 


iffer, 
childrens between working-clas 
ated ood largely in terms of the restricted and elabor- 
Svaluati es. This section too is closed with a short 

e lve statement. 
Which a al section concerns a langu 
Switch ied designed to allow restricte! us 
mae elaborated code. After a description of 
Suds Sin ame, and the results obtained, the paper 
details of a brief overview. An appendix gives some 
i a Unit, of some of 
se hey were resolved. 
SCUSsig cond and third articles are more specific 
diferent ns of the theory, although they present very 
reading j Sides of the same coin. The Coulthard 
Testi2® 18 a review of the theory of €! 
Mooteg p 248S some eleven years aft 
Y Bernstein. The Bernstein artic 


age programme 
d code users to 


Jaborated and 
er it was 
Je is a refine- 
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ment and development of the theory, or, more accur- 
ately, a recent refinement and development in the long 
series of papers which Bernstein has produced on this 
topic. Generally speaking, the Bernstein article is, as 
might be expected, a more favourable account of the 
theory, whereas much of the Coulthard article is 
concerned with adversely criticizing the theory. 

Indeed, Coulthard suggests that the theory of the 
codes as it now stands in its linguistic expression is 
likely to be dropped altogether, although it is worth 
remembering that the Bernstein article was published 
Jater than Coulthard’s. The reasons Coulthard offers 
for this suggestion are that no effective teaching 
programme has been devised to transform a restricted 
code user into an elaborated code user, and that Law- 
ton’s suggestion that language varies very much 
according to situation raises very grave doubts as to the 
practical application of Bernstein’s theory. He even 
argues that it may be impossible to devise a teaching 
programme, as the theory itself does not recognize 
degrees of elaboration and restriction. 

One of the major points that Coulthard stresses is 
that there is not one theory of elaborated and restricted 
codes, but three theories. By this he means that Bern- 
stein uses a sociological, a psychological and a 
linguistic definition of the theory, although it is 
probably fair to say that Bernstein concentrates on the 
sociological definition. Even so, Coulthard emphasizes 
that Bernstein stresses different definitions in different 


articles. Much of the article is taken up with examples 
ign in Bernstein’s experi- 


of faults in empirical design | 
mental work, and Coulthard cites examples of Bern- 
confusing and unhappy choice of 


stein’s sometimes C 
words. He also considers the development of the 
theory after its initial statement, and some of the 
work of investigators who have used Bernstein’s 
concepts. 
Bernstein’s articl 
theoretical backgrol 
and restricted codes, followe 


e starts with a brief overview of the 
und of his theory of elaborated 
d by a brief summary of 


hat speech both 

0 lationships. In this 

€ es in the relationship between 
socialization which Bernstein sees as the 
ch the child learns his social identity, and 
in which the child responds to it. He is very 
ested in the contexts of socialization, but, in this 
e, limits himself to socialization within the 
lily. It is evident that here Bernstein is most 


conce wit sical on 
and stresses of 


importance initsinfluenceupon language performance. 
He points out, for example, that socialization guides a 


child towards either universalistic or particularistic 
meanings. 


Bernstein stresses the influence of role in the 
relationship between the social structure and language, 


and points to four contexts of socialization, 
regulative, instructional, imaginativeand interpersom 
as being of particular significance in this context. 
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Introduction 


at A psychological level we may agree that the langu- 
tion iba command affects our capacity for communica- 
a with ourselves and with other people. When 
e, to þe comprehended or learned is presented 
anA or when verbal answers are required, the 
fot yen we have available constrains our verbal and 
he ae al behaviour. Experimental results support 
maaa that our language influences our habitual 
not S of perceiving and thinking. These results do 
crimi ail that we are unable to make perceptual dis- 

A: inations beyond our normal usage of language; 

is ion experience cannot transcend our language. 
althou, shown simply but dramatically by the fact that, 
all of am we all start life without a language, almost 
Presen: a manage to acquire at least one. However, our 
Des ny re future abilities to acquire and use many 
Our abilit opuse and understanding do depend upon 
anguage o understand and produce appropriate 
signife this might have considerable sociological 
tion a ‘ance was highlighted by Bernstein’s transposi- 
a Ne elaboration of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis to 
asar, ciological level of analysis (1961a, 1961b). He 
May ese that within a single speech community there 
Th era broadly-based social differences 1n language. 
Middle oo Plest form his argument is that while the 
‘i le class has access to both an ‘elaborated’ and a 


Testr d 1 
Brees code, the working class, especially its 
cog, Stratum, is generally confined to a ‘restricted 
different linguistic 


Structus ese two codes have at lingu 
Code p Sand functions. For Bernstein, this restricted 
Maintain a predominantly social function serving to 
Tlatign OT change the nature of an immediate role 
bet OUShip: it defines the type of bond existing 
‘labo n persons in a face-to-face situation. The 
Son, Tated’ code is a vehicle for the communication 0 
iy 


Ven ©: Education i thijssen and C. E. 
Sty lucation in Ei d. M. A. Matthijs 
Sort, Mouton, The Hague-Paris-La Haye (1968) 51-66. 


all manner of information about the physical and 
social world. Linguistically the ‘elaborated’ code lends 
itself to an exploitation of the full range of grammatical 
and lexical possibilities in the language, whereas the 
‘restricted’ code has a simpler, uncomplicated gram- 
mar, with fewer completed structures, a lesser use of 
subordination, less complex verbal and adverbial 
group-structures, & narrower lexical range and a 
greater incidence of tags which will check upon the 
listener’s agreement. This code will contain a high 
incidence of clichés. A fuller specification can only be 
made in the light of data as yet uncollected or un- 
processed, but one additional important point that 
has emerged from a consideration of data concerns 
the contextual features of the codes, viz. the relation- 
ship between what is said and the non-verbal events 
being discussed. The ‘elaborated’ code will be firmly 
anchored to the external world: its essence requires 
that it change and grow as a function of new under- 
standing of this world. For the ‘restricted’ code such 
correspondence is unnecessary. You can say ‘Good 
morning’ when it is raining. If this is so, the latent 
functions of the code render its manifest content 
relatively less important. Hence not only are its 
grammar and lexis relatively unsuited to generally 
accepted educational objectives, but its semantics is 
also directed towards other ends. We could demand 


more information about these codes and we could 
1 evaluation. To date we have 


embark upon a critical c 

preferred to use the ideas as guides to research. The, 

socially-oriented ‘restricted’ code and the everything- 

oriented ‘elaborated’ code are conceived as ideal 

types rather than discrete entities. It would be rash to 
se an operationalization too soon. 


demand too preci: alizai 
Up to 1965 small-scale studies in England (see 
Robinson and Rackstraw (1967) for a bibliography) 


had found social class differences over and above those 
attributable to oF confounded by intelligence test 
scores. The differences were found in a variety of 
situations, with a variety of topics, In poth thee 


ida 
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and writing of boys and girls. The subjects were all 
adolescents with just above average intelligence 
test scores. In general the results were consistent with 
Bernstein’s views: there were grammatical differences 
in the utilization of simple, and especially complex, 
subordinations and the systems of the verbal group; 
there were differences in the lexical range of nouns, 
adjectives and adverbs; there were differences in 
socially directed tags, hesitations and code switching. 
The Sociological Research Unit is extending these 
inquiries with particular reference to the language of 
primary school children, but also with a more general 
reference to their total educability. The initial goals 
were to describe variations in school performance and 
link these to variations in verbal behaviour. This 
pre-supposes the existence of a taxonomy of the gram- 
matical, lexical and contextual features of the langu- 
age. Halliday’s Scale and Category Grammar has 
been the major system used (Halliday, McIntosh and 
Strevens, 1964). The second-stage goals were to link 
these variations to differences in parent-child inter- 
action. In turn it was necessary to discover the 
constellations of attitudes and capacities which pre- 
disposed parents to adopt their particular child- 
rearing practices, These attitude clusters and capacities 
could then be located in the social structure and the 
sociological constraints determining them exposed. 
Parallel to the chain of influences through the familial 
system is that which can be traced through the educa- 
tional system, through the peer group, the class 
teachers, head teacher and Local Education Authority 
and through the organizational features of the 
system. 

Given the present state of data processing, it seems 
advisable to concentrate on a description of the 
sources of data and three main areas in which results 
are beginning to emerge: 

1 social class differences in the mothers’ reported 
behaviour and attitudes, 
2 the language of primary school children and its 
differential association with social class, and 
3 an attempt to change the expected life chances of a 
group of working class children by employing a 
special ‘Use of Language’ programme intended to 
switch the children from a ‘restricted’ to an ‘elabor- 
ated’ code. 


Method for main samples 
Nature of the data and procedures 


Sample 


The original sample comprised all two year Infant 
entrants to a 25% sample of the Local Education 
Authority schools in a predominantly working class 
London borough. About 350 five year old children in 
thirteen schools were involved. A year later six schools 
in a middle class area added a further 150 subjects. 
Data so far collected have come from and are about 


the children, their mothers, and teachers. Only data 
about children and mothers will be described, since 
the currently available results are restricted to these. 


Maternal interview I 


Almost all mothers of the children selected agreed to 
be interviewed, but not all mothers were approached. 
The 351 interviews used for most analyses were 
conducted about two months before the children 
started at primary school. Both closed and one 
ended questions were asked. Roughly, the data can 
broken into five sections: 


P ; f 
1 Basic demographic data, age, size of family, type o. 


housing, jobs and education of both parents, etc. 
2 Knowledge of the educational system in gene 
and primary schools in particular. tem 
3 Attitudes to features of the educational syste s 
including reports of behaviour relevant to 
preparation of the child for school. à 
4 Attitudes to and reported behaviour 
play, toys, reading, and children’s questions. patis 
5 Reported behaviour in discipline situations: ¥ aa 
done, what is said and explained to the child, 
the reasons for the action taken. 


concerning 


Maternal interview II 


t, 
This interview was conducted two years after the TE z 
and comprised more detailed questions in the vesti- 
already examined. Among additional problems 1™ 
gated were: 


icle f0 

1 The perceived role of language as a vehicle 

instruction in social and non-social skills. 
2 Attitudes and behaviour to speech faults. family» 
3 The structure of decision making in the 

particularly decisions affecting the child. trategies 
4 Definitions of anti-social behaviour and S$ 

for handling it. 


Child data 


So far data of three types have been collected pieveren 
1 Standardized tests of intelligence and are ‘cnet and 
The English Picture Vocabulary Test i aves 
Dunn, 1962), the Crichton Vocabulary Sc (Rave 
1951), and the Coloured Progressive mat pild’s 
1963) were each given within a month ce telligen 
entry to Infant School, The Wechsler p at eat 
Scale for Children (Wechsler, 1965) was given, A 
later. The children from the mainly wor d 
borough were also given a standardize 
attainment test after a further year. st 
2 Teacher's ratings. At the end of the fir ae 
half-way through the second year the im inc 
children in their class on a number of sca! and 2% 
cooperativeness, attentiveness, rane es succes 
tioning, brightness, and the likelihood ae 
school. enté 

3 Speech samples. Within three weeks a of tas? 
primary school each child performed a Sè 
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in a structured but informal interview, usually lasting 
half an hour. To initiate proceedings the child brought 
a painting or model to the interview room and talked 
about it. The child then constructed a model room 
with furniture and family figures and answered several 
questions about these. The other tasks comprised the 
masation of three stories about three sets of pictures, 

e description of objects and events in three postcard 


A ‘Communication’ index and an ‘Attitude to Toy’ 
index have already been shown to have strong rela- 
tionships both backwards to social class and forwards 
to the intelligence test scores of the children. (Diff- 
erences in ‘toy ideology’ are associated more strongly 
with non-verbal than verbal intelligence test scores. 
suggesting some types of learning experience which 
may be relevant to non-verbal test performance 


reproductions of paintings by Trotin, an o i 

i pen-ended (Bernstein & Young, 1967). 
aoe about what a child did in a free day, an explana- mm 
ion of how to play one of three games and the des- — 4 rpiigos of mothers 


een and explanation of the behaviour of a toy 
epeents It is difficult to see how one could select a 
i ieresentatiye sample of a child’s speech, but it was 
ee that the variety of the requirements of these 
hom g would give a useful sample. The speech was 
ET on tape. A similar sample was collected 20 
ate s later, Other situations have been used for 
A collection of data from specially selected sub- 

mples of children, e.g. answers to ‘wh’ questions, 
perceptual and verbal discrimination tasks, paired 
associate learning. 


Results 


The results obtained so far can be reported under 

A nee: It is possible to report briefly on the 

D a a and social psychological explorations, 

tio io-linguistic investigations, and some initial evalua- 
ns of the Language Programme. 


Data from maternal interview I 


he Sociological and psychological data have so far 
n processed in three main ways: 
of ci development of indices based upon the results 
Which analyses. Such indices combine only scores 
Tni have known relationships with each other. 
N contrasts of the knowledge, attitudes and 
mothe behaviour of middle and working class 
rep eliminary examinations of associations between 
vant maternal characteristics and the intelligence 


test Scores of children. 

of vat atg intention is to specify t 
pera in the children’s language, 

Psycholog; and other behaviours in terms 

these y, gical situation of the family, an 
Other ons in turn to sociological mesti 

di tent way of expressing this, but giving a somewha 

iS to el Meaning, would be to state that the intention 

cial ucidate ‘social class’ differences in terms > 
l Psychological variables, at least as far as the 


he antecedents 

intelligence 
of the social 
d to relate 


is t 
So, 


First runs have been made of social class differences on 
a variety of questions directed at knowledge, attitudes 
and reported behaviour. Among significant compara- 
tive differences found by Jean Jones (1966) are the 
following: 

1 The middle class mother prepares herself and her 
child for his going to school. He is told about both 
active and passive segments of this role and about the 
similarities between home and school. 

2 She is unlikely to fix a firm functional boundary 
between home and school, is satisfied with present 
possibilities for interaction with the school, and thinks 
she should support the teacher. If the child doesn’t 
learn, she thinks that something can be done, that the 
school teacher or child is likely to be at fault and that 
the teacher is the most likely person to diagnose the 
trouble. 

3 She has a favourable attitude to both basic skills 
and play and sees a proportionate amount of play as 
educationally important. 

4 She sees toys as having exploratory and develop- 
mental functions. When she buys toys for a child, she 
reports that she takes the child’s age and sex into - 
account as well as the explorative and physical 
properties of the toy. 

5 She is likely to read frequently and regularly to the 
child and to give various reasons for reading. She 
refers to its role as a sign of the affective mother-child 
bond, but also mentions its instrumental informative 
significance. Both middle class mothers and their 
children are much more likely to be members of a 


library. 

These preliminary data suggest a host of further 
differences awaiting discovery. The problem, how- 
ever, is not to find significant differences, but to locate 
distinct clusters of variables that may serve as major 
indices for descriptive and explanatory purposes. 
Modern techniques of factor analysis can be a potent 
aid in this endeavour and are proving informative in 
the areas of communication and control so far exam- 
ined. It is hoped that factor analysis will eventually 
reduce the data to manageable proportions and help 
to suggest a pattern of possible causal links to explain 


indice, Pe chil i d. The develop me jabili ildren’s behaviour. The prob- 
Of indi children is concerned. p the variability of the childrei ae 
ces Jetion O: ji i A ate 
the coding uoa oe a mastery and Erot suitable lem is made easier ae hae es high Dosa 
computati reponses and the availability Neither correlations among the scores. meie jations 
Was p ional programmes and machinery. ars yield impressive general factors, but make e isolation 
ady to hand, but initial processing ent of factors other than these difficult to achieve. 


COMplet; 
Pletion and production runs are DOW 


A 5 
Reported behaviour of mothers 
Discipline situations 


The mothers’ control procedures are providing 
interpretive problems partly because there are varia- 
tions in the amount as well as type of control, but a 
summary statement, which does not do great in- 
justice to the data, would posit that at one behavioural 
extreme is physical punishment and, at the other lie 
‘complex verbal appeals’ to the child about the effects 
his behaviour has on both the behaviour and feelings of 
specified persons, such as himself and the mother. 
The implication is clear. At one extreme the child 
receives a minimal amount of information, mainly 
confined to a connection between the stimulus com- 
plex of the discipline situation and the punishment. At 
the other extreme the child is offered facts about the 
physical and social world and how these affect people; 
he is given information about points of view other 
than his own and the temporal dimension of his acts is 
extended. The data have been subjected to preliminary 
cross-breaks only, but it is apparent that simple 
physical punishment is more frequent in the working 
Class and the more informative appeals in the middle 
Class. It should be noted that the concern has been 
confined initially to restrictive controls, how the 
mother copes with problems. Techniques and reasons 
for rewarding have not been examined, 


Answers to the child’s questions 


Brandis and Bernstein (Brandis & Henderson, 1970) 
Teport that middle class mothers are more likely to 
answer difficult questions and are prepared to chatter 
with the child in a greater variety of situations. Robin- 
son and Rackstraw (1967) examined replies made by 
mothers who were asked to say how they would 
reply to two ‘where from’ and four ‘why’ questions 
supposedly posed by their child. Answers were classi- 
fied in terms of the amount, accuracy, context and type 
of information made available, The children were 
grouped by sex, verbal IQ, social class and the ‘Com- 
munication’ index. Although IQ and sex had some 
relevance to the variety of answers, social class was the 
major differentiating variable, Relative to the working 
class, the middle class mothers were more likely to 
answer the questions, the information given was more 
accurate and there was more of it. The information was 
embedded in a less ‘noisy’ linguistic context, and when 
the modes of answers to the ‘why’ questions were 
categorized, the middle class mothers were found to be 
more likely to use arguments by analogy and a greater 
variety of purposive answers, while they were less 
likely to repeat the question as an answer or use 
simple appeals to the regularity of events, 


Evaluation 


The characteristics of the social class differences in 
maternal attitudes and reported behaviour do not 


constitute surprising discoveries, although some ha 
unexpected emphases. That middle class mot 3 
should apparently treat discipline situa hoaa 
opportunities for verbally based instruction ee, 
than problems for control might not have wae 
expected, That some of the differences were pee sail 
and so easily demonstrated even with relative y ee 
samples of subjects and questions implies t Bice 
continuing experiences of middle and workin 
children add up to considerably different oe 

Two general features emerge with some ¢ RE cept 
first is that relevant aspects of the sociologica! vential 
of social class can be broken down into diffe child, 
patterns of interaction between mother ea re 0 
with the consequence that we are afforded a Dee are 
how certain aspects of the life chances of chi ower- 
transmitted, We also gain some insight into the p The 
ful relevance of language to this mechanism. 
middle class are not only oriented towards a ca 
a major vehicle for the communication of in, ommunl 
but their command of language enables this ¢ ess. The 
cation to have a reasonable chance of par as 
working class appear to use language pr! age they 
one means of social control and the lanes if 
command would be ill-suited to other pupos con- 
can distinguish between acts of informing situatio™® 
trolling, we can argue that our discipline w. ereas 
were an inducement to move towards cont» raged 
our question/answer dialogue situations ever, wor 
the mother to transmit information. How eg th cases 
ing class mothers veer towards control n communi 
but middle class mothers move towards the © tated 
cations of information and hence se 
control by the child. 


guage as 
ations 


Socio-linguistics: children’s language pave 8° 
The results of the various linguistic analyse ppro” 
yet been co-ordinated and organized fore easiest ue 
priate linguistic categories and it is there’ ope i Jes 
report results by investigation. Selected a ja 
were used for all analyses, and cpt: will not 
other than social class were examined, they 


mentioned: 

A. Grand grammatical analysis at 350 
s 

The social class comparisons run A speti 

grammatical categories counted over t of si fica” 

sample of each child gave no pattern 

differences. 

B. Form class analysis (Henderson) goma su 

Two types of analysis were made of nae vis pe 

set of the speech tasks. A token/tyEe s tin cards»; jet 

of speech from the Picture story, the wi 


A ed 2 Vind 
the Elephant. Middle class caile han work x 
range of nouns, adjectives, and ver! s, oe ores» 
class children matched on intelligence te 


ee ey TE a 
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and communication index (Brandis and Henderson, 
1970). An analysis on the narrative Picture story and 
the descriptive Trotin cards showed that middle class 
children varied the proportion of form class tokens 
and types across tasks more than working class 
children (op. cit.) 


C. Nominal group structure (Hawkins) 


Without controls for any other possible sources of 
variation, analyses were made of the nominal groups 
used in the Picture stories and Trotin tasks. Middle 
class children used slightly fewer pronouns than 
Working class children, but the working class used 
Significantly more pronouns whose referents were not 
made verbally explicit. This was true of pronouns at 
Jead and modifier on both tasks. Other differences 
included the greater use of both epithets and rank- 
Shifted clauses at head, epithets other than ‘big’ or 
little’ at modifier, two or more ordinatives, and 
'Mtensifiers before epithets. 


D 3 
- Form and content of answers to questions 


D An analysis was made of answers to three questions, 
€ main one being ‘How do you play Hide and Seek?” 
ae class children gave more precise and general 
ab wers, making fewer inappropriate assumptions 
Out their listener’s knowledge than working class 
and en. They used more abstract linguistic structures 
and Rae clearer linguistic differentiations (Rackstraw 
i) In obinson, 1967). 
swer to 29 ‘wh’ questions, s 
= m) (analysis for boys not yet completed) differed 
‘Whe; Working class girls on several counts. For 
abs 7 questions they were more likely to use an 
‘solute rather than a relative time reference (e-8; 
e 26th rather than last week’), and for zay 
lons they used fewer appeals to regularity an 
Bitton: and more to categorization, cause and 
Nate Ose. They gave answers which were more peda 
ally and complete, both grammatically and Ree 
iffer, Closer correspondence with events). a 
Ropes are similar to those found for mot 


T a oe = Rackstraw, 1967). 
ta analyses are wort nti 
variable they go beyond social class as & differentiating 
Working In two investigations sub-samples of bi 
‘restricts Class girls were divided into ‘elaborate an 
Used 4 CT code users on the basis of the language they 
the speech sample. The linguistic criteria uso 


to 
Otdinate as’ the children were 1) ee orai 
clau: hifted clauses. 
ses. 2) Number of ranks a + of different 


Verb to Of adverbia . 4) Numi d 
: tenses, These ee aoe aT CT 
este ting of subjects (W = 0°75, P < ` as 
ing that it would be permissible to sum 72° 7" 
ach index. In a ‘Spot the Difference’ experi 
Sirls Conducted eighteen months later, 
© fewer perceptual errors than 


middle class girls 


h a brief mention 


code girls and gave more accurate verbal descriptions 
of differences seen, with perceptual discrimination 
scores partialled out. A similar linguistic differentia- 
tion was made in the investigations into answers to 
29 ‘wh’ questions when the children were seven. Ela- 
borated code girls differed from restricted code girls in 
the same direction as significant middle/working class 
differentiations on 13 out of 19 such differences (Sign 


test, p = -048). 


Evaluation 


An interesting methodological point is illustrated by 
the failure to find social class differences in grammar 
over the total speech sample in contrast to the success 
in finding differences for more detailed analyses in 
specific contexts. The suggestion is that it is more 
fruitful to perform a succession of particular analyses 
to facilitate the construction of the pattern of social 
class differences than to try to solve the problem with 
a sledgehammer, which may well obscure sets of 
contrastive differences. 

The results found bear a remarkably good corres- 
pondence to those specified by Bernstein (1961) as 
being markers of ‘restricted’ and ‘elaborated’ codes, 
while the two last mentioned investigations imply the 
possibility of moving on from social class to a speci- 
fication of more direct relationships between language 


and behaviour. 


Evaluation of the language programme 


Design of the investigation and description of the — 


programme 
Language Programme was designed by the Unit 
oDi D. M. and Georgina A. Gahagan, to 

language more salient in the lives 


speech and F 
EA iten than it would otherwise have been, to 
improve and expand therange and type of grammatical 


‘cal facilities available to the children, to relate 
m min to the external physical and social world 
and hence to equip the children with an increased 
awareness of new ways of describing and discussing 
i world. In terms of Bernstein's theory the aim 
pont be summarized by saying that the objective was 
T orient and equip children, whose life chances would 
resage ‘restricted’ code, with an ‘elaborated’ one. 
Factors which limited the scope of the programme 
were that its cost had to be minimal, when necessary 
+ had to be adapted to over-crowded and materially 
¥ ha ate classrooms, the time it could occupy had to 
inai “dinterference with normal work in basic skills, 
ce had to be executed by teachers who had received 
ne ee O ES m confined to twenty minutes a 
3 Toep ng which two or three tasks were utilized by 
ay, chers. Most tasks had graduated degrees of 
te AN > d difficulty to add interest and vary the 
c 


; 
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demands upon the children. Initially the children play- 
ed a passive role but eventually were responsible for 
thinking up, evaluating, and discussing the problems 
posed within the tasks. Only a few examples can be 
given to illustrate the content. The O’Grady game was 
expanded and elaborated. It was intended to enhance 
abilities to discriminate qualitative and quantitative 
physical and social differences and act upon them. To 
succeed, children had to analyse out their own attri- 
butes and those of relatives, friends and objects. At a 
later stage the children had to devise their own cate- 
gories and discuss results. In an ‘I-Spy game’, specified 
new vocabulary was introduced. For ‘The Surprise 
Box’ the children had to describe and communicate to 
another child the nature of unseen objects. ‘The Five 
Minute Story’ (listened to on tape recorders) offered 
new vocabulary, exposed the child to increasingly 
complex syntax, and had ‘Spot the Mistake’ in it. 
Telephones were used for children to describe familiar 
objects to each other without mentioning the usual 
name. ‘Question Time’ and ‘News Time’ were made 
use of to develop vocabulary and syntax of questions 
and reports. ‘Picture stories’ were frequently used: 
children were given sets of pictures and had to discuss 
all possible features of the social and physical situation. 
Pictures were omitted and the order of presentation 
was altered, so that the children could develop an 
inferential and hypothetical approach to the stories. 
The teachers of the Language Programme children 
met fortnightly with the Unit psychologists to discuss 
the techniques and materials for the programme and 
the psychologists visited the classroom weekly to check 
that agreed procedures were being used. 

The schools in the Language Programme study were 

a sub-set of the original 25% sample of those in the 
borough. Three groups of three were selected, 
matched on the IQ distribution of children leaving 
their attached Junior schools during the preceding 
three years. The programme ran in three schools 
(E1), a first control group had some intervention 
(C1), while a third group had none (C2). The inter- 
vention in C1 schools comprised fortnightly seminars 
with Dr. Bernstein during which problems of Infant 
School teaching were discussed, and various projects 
planned, carried out and evaluated. This was intended 
to offset the Hawthorne effect in E1. C2 was simply an 
additional control group. 

Three means of evaluation of the Language Pro- 
gramme are to be pursued: 1) Comparisons in 
specific experiments intended to tap limited aspects of 
performance under controlled conditions, 2) com- 
parisons on standarized tests, and 3) comparisons of 
the grammar and lexis of the children’s speech to be 
made at periodic intervals. 

Four experiments can be reported. Reports will 
concentrate on E1/C1 comparisons, although experi- 
ments normally contained additional variables such as 
TQ, sex, or code differences. The experiments were run 
when the programme had been in progress for at least 
four terms, 


1 Evaluation with experiments 


G. A. and D. M. Gahagan? have completed two 
investigations, both yielding encouraging results. T 
first was a paired-associate learning task in which t : 
child has to respond with an appropriate respos 
word, given a previously unassociated stimulus woe 
The list comprised eight pairs. Boys and girls Er 
between 6 years 9 months and 7 years 3 month na 
required to produce sentences linking the stimu! na i 
response words of eight pairs of items Libre dof 
pictorially, prior to learning the pairs by the ak 
anticipation. Children who had participate different 
Language Programme (E1) produced more a a 
verbs linking the stimulus and response item: i 
took fewer trials to criterion than either of tree i) 
of control children (C1 and C2). Verbal intel a 
test scores (EPVT), obtained at the onset 
Language Programme, were not related to th 
of different verbs produced, but were related ation 
learning measure. A significant negative CO mber 
was found between trials to criterion and the Primen 
of different verbs produced. In a second cree dina 
children were shown sets of four pictures eat: cin 
sequence, A fifth picture to complete or ing A four 
specified gap in the story had to be chosen r PVT, 
other pictures. E1 children of medium IQ aparab! 
95-106) made more correct responses than CO! 
C1 children. d A inson 
The third experiment ‘Spot the difference Rory of 
and Creed 1968) also showed the relative pons e few 
El girls. Compared with Ci, E1 girls Ma‘ sed to 


S ae E inte? 
errors of perceptual discrimination, They, P scribing 


more differences and were more adept. con 

the nature of differences they did ponc situation 
analysis of their total output of speech in t le ver? 
(Coulthard and Robinson, 1968) revea the 


A f ween , 
grammatical and lexical differences be inal 


groups. In grammar, E1 girls inclu 
groups in clauses and more often us they di 
qualify a head (often a noun). Although iikely t0 uy 
use more single modifiers, they were more 1 gi 
two or more modifiers in a nominal gr or he reve! 
used simple rankshift more frequently, different 
held for complex rankshift. Lexica types by £ 
included a greater number of adjective a tae 
and a higher incidence of rare adjectives i pandi 
These results imply an increased faali ie 
complex nominal groups and a great structure: p 
lexical units to insert in the grammatica ` ptained 5 

In each case significant differences yere” rient 
directions consistent with the objective use of 
the experimental children towards 


elaborated code. 


Answers to questions os 
Of the 19 significant differences found ine erin s 4 
and working class girls in their ways Been p BI 
‘wh’ questions, 14 showed differences 
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e aes in the same direction, 2 showed no difference 
Sie hee in the reverse direction. On a Sign Test this 
milar E the behaviour of the E1 girls was more 
GOSTA S that of C1 girls to the middle class 


Standardized tests 


Cree 
age oe pbinson attempted to analyse the special 
WISC and owledge demanded by sub-tests of the 
ifferences Aes able to set up an expected pattern of 
Was confo etween El and C1 children. The analysis 
Schools, wet by the nested factor of different 
oys) aice noteworthy that pairs of girls (but not 
id show signi for EPVT scores taken a year earlier 
on ae aenificant differences in favour of El girls 
and Com sa (p < 001), Similarities (p < -001) 
16, aaa pane er Informa- 
differences etic and the Non-verbal test showed no 
best; This test was given after the programme 
Gahaga nning for two full terms. 
English ie and Gahagan administered a standardized 
gramme eHaimment Test after two years of the pro- 
Stantially aS found that E1 girls were making sub- 
8toups igher scores than either of the control 
(Cl and C2). 


Evaly ation 


e 
Pro ot of the efficacy of the Languase 
Conclusio e is still in bits and pieces, but several 
1 terventiog can be drawn. It does appear that such 

ormanes can have significant effects upon the 
rammes ce of children, and hence that such pro- 
Curriculy, might be a desirable addition to the 
ally disady of primary schools catering for linguistic- 
Was the aatized children. One unexpected result 
boys, yo PParent success with girls, but failure with 
the Mate Solution of this mystery had yet been found: 
biase ae and tasks do not seem to have been 
ANY bing 7 vour of girls; the teachers do not report 


boys di in their behaviour; there is no evidence that 
1 capacity 10 


beyond their 
hint is given 


teachers ag that on average the g d by the 
a k S more co-operative and attentive than the 
Oles may , WPtested suggestion that normative Sex 
able „3Y be relevant could be that while it is respect- 


Co; admirab]. i irls to 
e class girls 
for working dered 


ete; 
Unmanj tat language, such skills might be consic®’ 
Wit d as incompatible 


he others boys, being perceive 
ig <> Mecha, Ositively valued attributes such 
sche? and Eral abilities, and physical prowes: 
HoOol teach should not be difficult to test, PEE 
wi chers have an awkward hurdle to jump 
pras morean begin teaching. This result does raise 
ang force the point that any special inter” es 
din Capa ês must be geared to the particular v4 u 
Recteg. ties of the children towards whom they are 


Summary and conclusions 


Although we are not yet in a position to integrate the 
assorted facts obtained, it does appear that Bernstein’s 
theoretical framework is strongly supported by the 
evidence. Both mothers and children exhibit varieties 
of orientation to the world at large and language in 
particular that are a function of social class. For the 
working class mother language is one weapon in an 
armoury of control strategies: in discipline situations 
there is a preference for non-verbal strategies and 
abrupt commands, while questions from their children 
to obtain information are responded to with attempts 
to control, contain, or ignore them. This contrasts with 
the middle class mothers who convey more informa- 
tion in answer to questions, appear to encourage such 
curiosity, and who apparently treat discipline situa- 
tions as opportunities for giving information. The one 
mother ignores and controls in both situations, the 
other emphasizes learning through language. 

Even if all else were equal, it is not surprising that 
e reflected in the language of the 


these differences ar 
children. Relative to five year old working class 


children, their middle class peers have developed an 
elaborated linguistic structure for talking about ob- 
jects and their attributes (nominal group) and they 
use a greater variety of lexical items to expound 
categories. Their speech differs from situation to 
situation and bears a closer correspondence to the 
non-linguistic world. They render their meanings 
verbally precise and unambiguous and make fewer 
illicit assumptions about the listeners’ familiarity with 
their own world. The educational advantages to the 

ild have not been discussed, but they 


middle class chi 
are clearly considerable. That schools could mount 
cheap easily-administered programmes to help offset 


this differential is implied by the positive results with 


the ‘Use of Language’ programmes. 
(Some research difficulties encountered and their 


resolutions are given in Appendix A.) 


Appendix A 
The Sociologi 
establishment o 


most of its exist 
ch workers, 


cal Research Unit has comprised an 
f between six and fifteen workers. For 
ence there were at least a dozen full- 
time resear h with equal numbers of socio- 
ogists and linguists and slightly fewer psychologists, 
The organization was pyramidal in status, but there 
were fully open channels of communication. The 
Jargest single category of research workers were recent 
tes. 

oe all was supported by two full-time secretaries 
ol of transcribers who converted tape 
en transcripts. Local education 
s and children were all 


few administrative difficulties were 


e 
, It is WO 


particular an 
d to tell all relevant authorities what 


endeavoure 
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research was being done and why. We have also re- 
ported the results back to these persons when and 
where possible. 

As far as internal administration was concerned it 
may be most useful to list difficulties encountered or 
avoided and hope that our experience will be useful to 
other people: 


1 It was important to develop a comprehensive cross- 
referenced filing system for the collection, storage, 
processing and retrieval of data. It is probably better 
to err on the side of excessive duplication and cross- 
referencing, especially where different people need to 
use the same information. 

2 It would have been to our advantage if we had used 
a mobile laboratory to ensure the attainment of 
suitable and standard conditions of recording and 
testing. Schools differ in their resources and we had to 
spend many difficult hours trying to hear children’s 
speech against a background of considerable noise. 

3 We tried to organize each person’s work in such a 
way that his time was divided between problems of 
general importance to the Unit and a small particular 
problem where individual initiative could be displayed. 
We found that research workers were not able to 


Notes 


1 The research reported is financed by grants from the 
Department of Education and Science and the Ford 
Foundation to whom grateful acknowledgement is 
made. Its realization has depended upon the consider- 
able co-operation given by Local Education Authorities, 
head teachers and teachers. 
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14 A discussion of restricted and 


elaborated codes 
Malcolm Coulthard 


ae eleven years since Bernstein (1958) first 
Exell, two culturally determined kinds of language. 
but of Wap and discussion aroused has been intense 
acceptan e the theory appears to have won complete 
urther di The purpose of this paper is to stimulate 
Proof. cussion of the theory, its development and 
ah eel been no fundamental change in the theory 
1969a) h 1, although later theoretical papers (1964, 
botai. refined and extended it. Restricted and 
ments: th codes arise in different social environ- 
pre dictabit codes differ in their degree of structural 
Š aie oe the codes condition the way in which 
isa Bela expresses himself and conceptualizes. This 
Serve to b and very inadequate summary, but it will 
The si egin a discussion. 
bines so rength of the theory lies in the way it com- 
iy ae anc linguistic and psychological factors. 
Some of te intuitively acceptable explanation of 
ment by e socio-cultural causes of under-achieve- 
(1959) 3, me apa class children reported in Crowther 
Obscur nd Robbins (1963). This explanatory Success 
t es the fact that the exact relationship between 
iew ee factors is not suggested by the hypothesis. 
Ould except a theory of the form 
ao distinct forms of language arise in two 
aE social environments; these will be called 
at hee and Elaborated codes. It is postulated 
d ese codes will have the following syntactic 
Psychological features. 


Source 
` Educational Review (1969), 22 (1); 3 8-50. 
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has these three features by definition. Papers such as 
1958, 1959, 1961 assume the validity of the theory, and 
are more concerned with using it, to explain the 
failure of the working-class child at school and the 
difficulties of working-class psycho-analysis patients, 
or to discuss problems of ‘reversibility of behaviour 
regulated by the implications of spoken language’. 

As there is no basic differentiator of Restricted and 
Elaborated codes it follows that an experimental 
investigation could use any of the three definitions. 
Bernstein himself (1962a, 1962b) took, as Restricted 
code, the language spoken by working-class boys. 
Lawton (1965), following Bernstein (1958, 1962a), 
classifies language as Restricted or Elaborated acc- 
ording to whether it is used in Description or Abstrac- 
tion sequences. Robinson and Creed (1968) used the 
structural predictability criterion to divide a group of 
working-class girls into Restricted and Elaborated 
code speakers. ‘Although Lawton, and Robinson and 
Creed used one of the definitions from the theory to 
distinguish Restricted from Elaborate code speakers, 
their subjects do not also fit the sociological requisites 
—both Lawton’s social classes are able to switch to 
an Elaborated code, while Robinson and Creed’s 
Restricted and Elaborated code speakers are both 
from the same social class. Thus in both these cases 
speakers distinguished by one definition do not fit 
into the groups prescribed by another definition. 
Either these investigators have misinterpreted the 
theory or the three definitions are not always com- 
patible. 

Bernste: 
logical definition, 
fact, the basic code dis 
various expositions © 


in’s own investigation began from the socio- 
which suggests that this may be, in 
tinguisher. A close reading of the 
f the theory is confusing. Bern- 
stein makes frequent use of such expressions as ‘could 
be, can be, may be, are thought to be, broadly 
speaking’, which often introduce a tentativeness that 
he does not intend, while on the other hand he often 
asserts what has yet to be proved. For example 


hc il ina ad ta anal 
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Children who have access to different speech 
systems or codes ... may adopt quite different 
social and intellectual orientations (1969) 


must be read as ‘do adopt’ in the light of the rest of the 
article, whereas 


the characteristics of a public language are . 
(1961) 


introduces a list of features which have never been 
empirically proved. 

Bernstein combines this confusing mode of expres- 
sion with a tendency to rephrase the definition of the 
codes for each article, and it is difficult to decide 


whether the resulting change in emphasis is intended or 
not: 


the codes are functions of a particular form of social 
relationship (1962a) 


the codes are thought to be functions of a partic- 
ular form of social relationship (1926b) 


Different forms of social relationship may generate 
quite different . . . linguistic codes (1964) 


it is plausible to assume that . . . a social setting will 


generate a particular form of communication 
(1969a) 


There are similar changes in both the structural and 
psychological definitions: 


the codes are defined in terms of the probability 
of predicting (1962b) 


the codes can be defined in terms of the probability 
of predicting (1962a) 


the codes will be defined in terms of the relative 
ease or difficulty of predicting (1969a) 


on a psychological level the codes may be 
distinguished by the extent to which each 
facilitates . . . or inhibits . . . the orientation to 
symbolize intent in a verbally explicit form (1962a) 


it is considered that an Elaborated code facilitates 
the elaboration of intent (1962b) 


[an Elaborated code] will facilitate the speaker 


in his attempt to put into words his purposes 
(1964) 


The relative importance of the three factors appears 
to vary with each formulation—1962a stresses the 
sociological, 1962b the linguistic and 1964 the psy- 
chological definition—but nowhere is one definition 
Stressed as the main one. Thus Lawton, and Robinson 
and Creed should have been quite safe using the other 
definitions, However, an examination of Bernstein’s 
empirical papers throws new light on the problem. 
Although each is prefaced by the triple definition of 
the codes, the hypothesis they set out to prove suggests 


the primacy of the sociological definition, and could 
be phrased as follows: 


there are critical social environments which cause 


Hei age; it 
the growth of two distinct forms of Jangu: 1 
is postulated that (i) these codes differ in structural 


‘ori ion 
predictability, (ii) these codes affect the orientati 
to symbolize intent verbally’ 


Bernstein’s papers 1962a and 1962b apparent 
proved these hypotheses, but, as the findings T ite 
ton and Robinson and Creed are at variance ue ae 
theory, it is necessary to examine the proof. AVE 
material for both papers is the tape recording Taa H 
discussions of capital punishment—two bi 
groups of public school boys, three between £ 
messenger boys. ical 

Bane (1962a) investigates the payee 
definition of codes, which he presents in oy ‘ 
ductory statement as differences in the ia 
symbolize intent in a verbally explicit for! n of the 
Results there is neither proof nor examp polizing 
Elaborated code speakers succeeding in pe fail. 10 
intent verbally where Restricted code spea nie this- 
fact there appears to be no attempt to meas esitatio? 
Instead the paper is concerned wit 
phenomena, which are used to provide 

supporting evidence for the two code: 


different verbal planning orientations 
entailed. 


s and the 
which are 


jous OF 
‘Verbal planning’ occurs in none of the nee 
subsequent definitions of the codes, ane, a ‘bout the 
when Bernstein is giving more informatio: 
differences between the two codes. HesayS 
ed with 


j vel 0 
[an Elaborated] code promotes a higher le 


. s tion. 
structural organization and lexical a plici 
preparation and delivery of relative! TA 
meaning is the major purpose of the 


i is tha 
The linking, but unstated, assumption here rence 
explicit meaning requires ‘a high deve is, of COUN: 
organization and lexical selection’. Thi ning? iS 2E 
raises the question of what ‘explicit eat of inte? 
probably very similar to the ‘elabor raisi ai 
(1962b), which in turn seems to mea ig as fO lord 
‘I above the We’ (1969a). The reasoning oup 8° 
a Restricted code is one which enforces 5 f comity 
arity; group solidarity produces ‘a sapere, f eau” it 
assumptions’? which will be expressed 1 i Hage 
used, ready-formed phrases, ones with RA uces igh 
strength’; the use of ready formed gaat re is 4 l of 
level of verbal planning, and therefore t jeve! 
between the level of individuation an k; there is ‘40 
verbal planning. But there is a weak Jin! a t 
inherent reason why a group-held idea Sian 7 
expressed at a high level of verbal piana expre of 
dence that all individuated ideas are 59. ye us? tg 
Bernstein gives no examples of this repa 08 
stereotyped phrases and there seems o a jority gd 
reject Chomsky’s assertion that the v4 ocasio? 
utterances are newly formed for the O ; 
unique. J 


P ion is C0 
Even if Bernstein’s first assumption ! 


ri 
n e po rpends upon a second—namely that the 
EON erbal planning can be measured by hesitation 
Eisler ae Bernstein quotes the work of Goldman- 
she says pport, In a summary of her work (1961) 


] . A 

GRR poset pauses has been shown 
ion of the predictabili 

Words following them SD ae 


and also 


hesitat; 

ec. pauses are . . . distinguished from 

of ees between clauses for the purpose 
ee g ani j ; 

significantly, eee by being much, and 


Thus 
will beige pause per word for a given speaker 
esitations, entirely a function of his word selection 
amount of e sag only be used to measure the 
Stein is jin exical ‘information’ in a passage. Bern- 
level ops erect in using hesitations to assess the 

a Structural organization’. 

the mite. part of Bernstein’s proof is that because 
Class their i lass speak more slowly than the working 
at a of verbal-planning is higher. Given 
Selection’ 4 planning’ is only taken to mean Jexical 
Eisler (19 is this an acceptable proof? Goldman- 
from Es 61) showed that when a speaker switches 
Slowing Epton to abstraction there is a marked 
are marka ae speech rate. She also observed that there 
Speech rat differences between individuals in theit 
Straction s7 and therefore did not claim that all ab- 
out of > SPeech is slower than all description. Indeed 
a nine subjects three produced abstraction 
es which were faster than the description 
of four other subjects. She concludes 1 


quence 
‘qui 
1965 


It See: P 

to Eai likely . . . that characteristic dispositions 

Ship t Ay g in speech could obscure any relation- 

generali might exist between the quality of 
ization and pause time. 


It ig 
tl 
; e speech rate of 


One ae Not possible to compare thi 
that qime Of People with that of another and assume 
Verbaj fences are indicative of different ‘Jevels of 
¡P amning, 
ae 3 therefore suggested that this experiment 
ation p om two interpretative errors; y, hesi- 
MTeani nomena are taken as indicative of ‘structural 
yesumed re secondly, speech rates are incorrectly 
"Ying aa be constant from individual to individual, 
dat, Ze aed according to the quality of the content. 
thas The © also problems about the treatment of the 
ose in = Ste for analysis were not the same as 
St hich the language samples wer? collected. 
ein explains, 


One suh; 

Were ae each from group 1 and 

Stou neod two subjects were $ 

Dlaceq ; © 8toup 3 and one from group 
iD group 4, 


group 2 
hifted from 
3 was 


de ie d - > 
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He does not report individual scores for hi ji 
no doubt to save space, but one eT eee 
the IQ averages for the five experimental groups have 
been presented, one member is removed from groups 
4 and 5, because they ‘failed to contribute a iori 
utterance’. This must have affected the IQ means bat 
no alteration is made, and the results are interpreted i 
the ee the old a scores, even though the ier 
sion might conceivably have affecte idi Z 
ame d the validity of the 
Secondly, Bernstein (1962b) observes 
the nature of the distribution indicated that non- 
parametric tests of significance were more 
appropriate as these tests do not require that the 
data be normally distributed. [The test used is] a 
most useful alternative to the parametric ‘t’ 
test when the researcher wishes to avoid the ‘t? 
test’s assumptions 
The sample used in 1962a is exactly the same, and 
thus it appears that the parametric tests of significance 
used were inappropriate. For this reason it is difficult 
to assess the value of the results reported in this paper. 
Bernstein (1962b) is concerned with the linguistic 
definition of the theory. The results are inconclusive. 
Firstly, although the codes are defined in terms of 
structural predictability, no attempt is made to present 
the results in this form. The definition implies the 
ability to make statements of the form 
In a given sample of Restricted code one can 
expect 80%-90 % of main clauses; subordinate 
clauses will be mainly temporal, with very few 
examples of causatives or concessives. 


In other words predictability implies a series of norms 
for the codes. The anomaly is ‘the definition of the 
codes in terms of predictability without their being 
tested by this criterion’ (Lawton, 1968, p. 94). Instead 
the results are presented in the self-defining form: 
‘the middle class use more of X than do the working 
class.” These may be interesting facts but they say 
nothing about the codes per se. 

Secondly Bernstein does not isolate many structural 
features. He discovers that a Restricted code has 
fewer subordinate clauses, fewer complex verb stems 
(though whether this is due to fewer complex tenses, 

or both, is impossible to say), fewer 


fewer modals, 

assives and more personal pronouns, As Lawton 
(1968, P- 96) observes, 

the differences in frequency between one social 

d another on the various linguistic 
measures, although statistically significant, are 
not so great as to justify the term ‘highly 
predictable’. 


Even if they were, 
make predictions abo’ 


used to organize meaning’. i 3 
‘Thirdly, and more disturbing, is the stress Bernstein 


Jays on the Blaborated code speakers using a greater 
pumber and variety of adverbs and adjectives. As the 


four features do not seem enough to 
ut the ‘structural alternatives 
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definition is a structural one, this fact is irrelevant, yet 
Bernstein uses it as part of his proof: 


the restriction on the use of adjectives, uncommon 
adjectives, uncommon adverbs, the simplicity of the 
verbal form, and the low proportion of 
subordinations supports the thesis that the 
working-class subjects relative to the middle class 
do not explicate intent verbally. 


This statement raises doubts as to whether the defi- 
nition of the codes has changed, but 


notice that the codes are not defined in terms of 
vocabulary or lexes (1969a) 


confirms that lexical considerations are indeed ir- 
televant. 

Fourthly, the language samples for 1962b are 
larger than those in 1962a. In 1962a all utterances of 
less than 40 syllables were omitted; in 1962b the 
speech sample 


excludes all words repeated, fragments, . . . 

sequences such as ‘I mean’ and ‘I think’ and 

terminal sequences such as ‘isn’t it’, ‘you know’, 

‘ain’t it’, ‘wouldn’t he’ etc. 
As the experiment was designed to show that certain 
hesitation phenomena and certain grammatical 
structures are features of the same code and therefore 
co-occur, it is very odd that the speech samples are 
different. As the 1962b speech sample is larger, some of 
the under-40-syllable utterances omitted from 1962a 
must have been included, In 1962a the middle-class 
and working-class groups lost respectively 14-75 LA 
and 17:65% of the total words uttered, whereas in 
1962b they only lost 9-3% and 9-4°%. Thus the speech 
sample of the working-class group was increased by 
proportionately more than that of the middle-class 
group, and so contains proportionately more short, 
probably simple, utterances. 

Finally, Bernstein’s interpretation of the findings is 


the results of this study clearly indicate that the 
class groups are differently oriented in their 
structural selection and lexicon choices. 


Do the figures in fact support such a conclusion? The 
use of the phrase ‘differently oriented’ implies that 
there are marked differences between the two codes 
and that the speakers fall into two discrete groups. 
This is patently not true. How, then is Bernstein able to 
claim significance for his figures? Probably because the 
Mann Whitney U test is not intended to support the 
conclusions he has drawn. Its function is to test 
whether group A performs significantly better on 
average than group B. For example, imagine an 
experiment to test the effect of training on performance 
in an IQ test. Two groups, A and B, are matched for 
TQ; then training is given to group B to improve their 
ability, and both groups are subsequently retested. The 
Mann Whitney U test would show whether the train- 
ing given to group B had had a significant effect on 


S 


their performance. Even if it had there would still be 
people in group A who perform better than S E 
group B, but not as many. The test would not S 
that group B were now ‘differently oriented’ in t E 
mental processes, but simply that as @ group, E 
average, they perform better than A. Similar con a 
sions can be drawn about the speech of the mi pe 
and working-class boys in this experiment. The eee. 
suggest that the linguistic performance of the wor tat 
class boys, as a group, is depressed in relation to ES 
of the middle-class boys; they certainly do not ee 
two distinct groups ‘differently oriented in 
structural selections’. a 

Bernstein claims, for instance, that ‘the wore 
class groups use a higher proportion of total pers an 
pronouns’. He does not give individual figurai 
from the significance level, it is possible to me +. bY 
scores. The result could have been achieved, at BY 
all the working-class boys using fewer praan 7 
than 20% of the middle-class, and half the Wiel Hi 
class using fewer than 30% of the middle-c 3 Ec d 
worst three of the working-class might hav 
fewer pronouns than any of the middle-class. 
figures do not support the conclusions drawn. idence 

Since 1962 Bernstein has produced no more eS ate 
himself, and only quotes Lawton and Hawkins ion of 
supporting evidence. Lawton (1964) is a replica! 
Bernstein’s experiment, which 


ing the 
must undoubtedly be regarded as paar” 
evidence presented by Bernstein’s work: 


But it does no more than confirm the dines A 
criticism of the interpretation of the eviden 


still valid. 3 Jeng- 

Hawkins (1969) is the most interesting and oi d 
ing empirical paper yet produced on Res ding of ê 
Elaborated codes. He begins from the Ae class 
computer-based investigation that the wor atte ‘AS 
use more pronouns, the middle class more n! convey 
the use of a pronoun can, in certain instances, 
‘exactly the same meaning more concisely’, 


e 
it was necessary to know how and where th 
pronouns or nouns were being used. sed 
can be Wg 


Hasan (1968) has shown that pronouns Ca" Sethi” 
either cohesively—when they refer to sordel 
already, or about to be, mentioned’ —or ‘es F enviro” 
—when they refer out to ‘something in i gnificante 
ment of the speaker’. Hawkins points uea ae phot! 
of this distinction. Children who avoit . ediat? 
reference ‘can be understood outside the s its ows 
context’; their speech ‘can be interpreted of «mak 
without the pictures if necessary’; such a ¢ jctures ip 
no assumption that the listener can see the P 
front of him’. He continues, 

g-class 


if, then, we can show that the workin ae 
children not only use more pronouns, ae class 
more exophoric pronouns, than the mi nouns 
then we can show that they are using pro urpo 
in a different kind of way for a different P 


z + the 
jdences aid 


It 
ee E z argued that, as the children were simply 
it isa little Bee ae picture cards and tell the story’, 
assumed he odd to classify them as to whether they 
the cards at the interviewer, who obviously could see 
eee Cond not, Boweres, conditions and 
there are ‘diag Re same for all the children, and 
Stantiate th e highly significant results, which ‘sub- 
ios S predictions derived from Bernstein’s 
pon they in fact? 
ree Eeport, as in Bernstein Daa all the 
lengths eats Nothing is said about the relative 
the differi speech samples from the two groups, and 
Cohesive Fe uses of the two kinds of pronouns- 
not frequen exophoric—are presented as raw scores 
scores achieved Thus it is possible that the higher 
simply a ee by the working-class children are 
samples aion of the greater length of their speech 
espite i ough this is unlikely. 
Where the py stated intention to discover ‘how and 
awkins pronouns or nouns were being used’ 
of total ein the pronouns neither as a percentage 
instance pee groups, of which they are just one 
Ose Ree more informatively, as a percentage of 
een used a groups where a pronoun could have 
considerab] uch a presentation could affect the figures 
how that Y. The results for the ‘descriptive speech’ 
Owever, it me middle class use fewer pronouns; 
considers ins; the exophoric pronouns that Hawkins 
Cohesive indicative, and the ratio of exophoric to 
47.g0/ «18 Very similar for both groups—41°3% and 
o Suppor ee. percentages are not sufficiently different 
Pronouns in conclusion that the two groups ‘are using 
, Hawki in a different kind of way’. A 
iti Bn realizes the implications of suggesting that 
ible to divide speakers into two groups. Todo 


One 
group tn ust be able to separate all the members of one 
The tes, wt alll of the other, on the important variables. 

but the signifi- 


level uses, the x2, does just this, 

that the t S are deceptive. To support 4 conclusion 
Way? a „oO 8roups are ‘using pronouns in a different 
139 wo Minimum division would be 100 out of the 
class ge King-class do, and 100 out of the 124 middle- 
division not, use exophoric pronouns, and even such & 
Of tẹ Would not be strong support 


orig dle-class and 75 workin 
A> Which Pronouns would give a signifi 
-divisio awkins considers ‘statistical 
Rive a ge Of 80 and 59 do and 44and 80 d 
Wking 1hcance level far in excess of the -004 which 
s It is at Chieves only once. 
thoPort theo e argued that these 
ey şı ‘he division of the children into 


figures do not 


two groups, 
at on this 


anorse than the middle class: 
ion to use these figures to suggest 


© linguis z 
"8uistic realization of universalistie modes of 
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meee is very different from the realization of 
particularistic orders of meaning. (Bernstei 
1969b) n z 


Since the empirical papers of 1962 Bernstei 
stein’ 
theory has developed considerably, although eS 
have been no attempts to test it in its new form. The 
first change occurs in 1964 when Bernstein observes 


it is possible to distinguish two modes of an 
elaborated code. One mode facilitates relations 
between persons and the second facilitates 
relations between objects. 


The inter-code differences have always been given a 
sociological explanation, but none is suggested for this 
intra-code distinction; no linguistic definition is 
offered, and the effect of using one or other of these 
Elaborated codes is not exemplified, beyond 


it might have some relevance to the present 
problem of C. P. Snow’s two cultures. 


In 1969a Bernstein returns to this distinction. 


Pluralistic societies are likely to produce strong 
orientations towards the person mode of an 
elaborated code, whereas monolithic societies are 
likely to strengthen the orientation towards the 
object mode. 

s made to prove or even exemplify this 
division, but it is extended to the Restric- 
Jl, producing four main codes. 

velops still further when Bernstein 


No attempt i 

person/object 

ted code as we! 
The theory de 

continues 

t or person oriented codes can lead to the 


objec 
ration of means or ends. 


explo: 


The diffe! 
there are 
tinguish, for 
object (means) 
reader is left to wo! 
of examples such as, 
the code referents [of an Elaborated code object 
(means)] may be either relations between objects 
(future applied scientists?) or, .. + the status 
characteristics of persons (military, bureaucratic, 


occupational positions). 

The theory now appears to have moved into a 

osition where it is unprovable—no statement is made 
about the linguistic criteria, which were so important 
earlier formulations, and the sociological and 
gical statements are highly speculative. The 


has 


rence between means and ends is not defined; 
again no linguistic correlates to help dis- 
instance, between a Restricted code 
and a Restricted code object (ends). The 
rk out the distinction from a series 


Elaborated code „object (means) non-striving 
an P ial, from a Restricted code person (ends) 


d-striving clerical. y 
um are still fwo large problems which are not 


ka 
h 
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PR 

- handled by the theory. Firstly, what is the process by This is a frightening proposal; how many ee 
which a Restricted code speaker can become an must be postulated, and how can their boundaries 
Elaborated code speaker? The comments on code defined? Bernstein ( 1969a) is obviously troubled. 
changing in 1969a are confined to speculations about 


i si Ş Tt is clear that context is a major control upon 
which variety of Elaborated code speakers of a given a 


tic and lexical selections, consequently it is 
BeOS ai eee to give general linguistic criteria for the 
individuals starting from restricted codes (person) isolation of the codes . . . The definitions 1n the 
will move towards elaborated codes (person) . . . text would have increasing relevance to the _ 
they are likely to be restless in their search for extent that the speakers could freely deter 
belonging or they might accept some belief for themselves the nature of the constraints up 


system which creates it for them. It is thought that their syntax and lexes. 
many may become teachers, writers, community 


protest leaders. In 1969b he says 
omg ii 5 i i not mean 
Bernstein 1969b, concerned with compensatory educa- because a code is restricted a a eee tice 
tion, says no more than that the task is ‘the introduc- that the children cannot produ 


` tion of the child to the universalistic meanings of elaborated speech in particular contexts a 
_ public forms of thought’. | P New facts have forced a gradual weakening of a 
~The theory apparently contributes nothing to the)... re ing of its importanc® 
Ty : 7 z : linguistic definition and a lessening $ 
_ incredibly difficult task of helping the Restricted code à 4 ane ts it will soon 
ete. 3 Tne until this contradiction sugges 
child. Not enough is known about the linguistic and 5 rie 
f ; rejected in its present form. dous 
psychological differences between the codes to allow a Bernstein’s theory has provided a tremen é 
= detailed teaching programme to be devised; but f Bris the last seven years. Now fach 
perhaps this is impossible, because the theory does not A Be this research, and difficulties encounter? 
envisage degrees of restriction or elaboration, and so Haare nh y NE 3 to help Restricted code speaker 
. arguably there will be no way in which the teacher can poing tno nrory JO ASP t that & ne 


` 3 s 
jE ae until the child suddenly crosses the A ei pent TE eui mae 
shold. x pay into two 8. 
-~ _ The second problem was raised by Lawton (1965). taken ofthe f ailure to divigè paren at observation 
He found that the language of the boys he was testing in the erpenmenis and the TR there is a wide rans 
Gi varied according to context, and concluded, bs nis any group of speakers das 
À à ility. e 
_ given the existence of Restricted and Elaborated It seems possible that codes will be abandons 
codes it would now seem clear that objective such and some more general idea of linguisti¢ ment 
-~ linguistic measures of these codes cannot be sion will be introduced to link a child’s enviro ganal 
En “ considered as absolutes but will vary according with the extent to which he falls below his Pate ip 
to the situation. .. . In other words the figures linguistic ability. It is essential to demons" and 
+ quoted by Bernstein as indices of Restricted considerable detail differences between So oi) 


or Elaborated code in his papers should not be potential linguistic ability, before there 


_ Tegarded as norms (in general) but only as norms successful attempt to help the linguistical 
= ina discussion situation. child. 
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15 Social class, language and socialization 


Basil Bernstein 


Introduction 


It may be helpful to make explicit the theoretical 
origins of the thesis I have been developing over the 
past decade. Although, initially, the thesis appeared to 
be concerned with the problem of educability, this 
problem was embedded in and was stimulated by the 
wider question of the relationships between symbolic 
orders and social structure. The basic theoretical 
question, which dictated the approach to the initially 
narrow but important empirical problem, was con- 
cerned with the fundamental structure and changes in 
the structure of cultural transmission. Indeed, any 
detailed examination of what superficially may seem 
to be a string of somewhat repetitive papers, I think 
would show three things: 


1 The gradual emergence of the dominance of the 
major theoretical problem from the local, empirical 
problem of the social antecedents of the educability 
of different groups of children. 

2 Attempts to develop both the generality of the 
thesis and to develop increasing specificity at the 
contextual level. 

3 Entailed in (2) were attempts to clarify both the 
logical and empirical status of the basic organizing 
concept, code. Unfortunately, until recently these 
attempts were more readily seen in the planning and 

analysis of the empirical research than available as 
formal statements. 


Looking back, however, I think I would have created 
less misunderstanding if I had written about socio- 
linguistic codes rather than linguistic codes, Through 
using only the latter concept it gave the impression 
that I was reifying syntax and at the cost of semantics; 
Or worse, suggesting that there was a one-to-one 
relation between meaning and a given syntax. Also, by 


; defining the codes in a context free fashion, I robbed 


Source: Basil Bernstein, Class, Codes and Control, Vol. 1, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul (1971), 170-89. 
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level, their significance. J should poir i n 
all the empirical planning was directed to trying 10 | 
out the code realizations in different contexts. to the 
The concept of socio-linguistic code points ise bul al 
social structuring of meanings and to their dive! eful | 
related contextual linguistic realizations. 
reading of the papers always shows th 
to the form of the social relationship, tha 
structuring of relevant meanings, Indee ling 
defined as a complex coding activity conta and the 
creation and organization of specific meann ion. THe 
conditions for their transmission and recep ie wW 
general socio-linguistic thesis attempts to e€xP $ 
symbolic systems are both realizations and reg 
of the structure of social relationships. The 
symbolic system is that of speech not language. lier 
It is pertinent, at this point, to make explic implicit 
work in the social sciences which formed e pope 
starting point of the thesis. It will then be Seem am: 
that the thesis is an integration of different SiE" man 
thought. The major starting points are Dur! haveb 
Marx, and a small number of other thinkers ya 
drawn into the basic matrix. I shall very briet probe 
selectively, outline this matrix and some o 
lems to which it gave rise. ees 
Durkheim’s ork is a truly magnificent sie 
the relationships between symbolic oF center! 
relationships and the structuring of ore ae 
sense, if Marx turned Hegel oa his hani $ 
heim attempted to turn Kant on r 
Primitive Classification and in T) he Elene eriv? 
of the Religious Life, Durkheim attemp cturing 
the basic categories of thought from the s ais o ht 
the social relation. It is beside the poin! ©" ratio 
success. He raised the whole question © 
between the classifications and frames © 
order and the structuring of experience. In! ed t0 2 
different forms of social integration he pii 
implicit, condensed, symbolic structure ©. 


solidari 
seid and the more explicit and differentiated 
ery cal poe or organic solidarity. Cassirer, the 
eas mee anthropologists, and, in particular, Sapir 
ae aware of Von Humboldt until much later), 
Whorf ame to the cultural properties of speech. 
speatin p: 7 icularly where he refers to the fashions of 
bate i ie of consistency, alerted me to the 
patternin ae of the culture (acting through its 
of er. sen E of social relationships) upon the patterning 
Eo ar together with the pattern’s semantic and 
think gnitive significance. Whorf more than anyone, 
deep ace up, at least for me, the question of the 
iba; cture of linguistically regulated communica- 
page the above work I found two difficulties. If we 
social stra undamental linkage of symbolic systems, 
ier) cture and the shaping of experience it is still 
underly how such shaping takes place. The processes 
explicit “a the social structuring of experience are not 
question he second difficulty is in dealing with the 
central i of change of symbolic systems. Mead is of 
the Owe in the solution of the first difficulty, 
tionshi W. Mead outlined in general terms the rela- 
` ips between role, reflexiveness and speech and 
f the solution to the 
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HOW. Itis still the case that the Meadian solution does 
ofchange. For the 
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ept, which enables role to be related to a higher 
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Even if ‘the generalized 


other ; 
ae s placed within a Durkheimian framework, we 
1 left with the problem of change. Indeed, in 
emer, the cost of the re- 
8ence of a traditional Western dichotomy 10 the 
‘P is both the 
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ri eee which bring about pathological struc- 
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cultural capital in the form of the s bolic 
through which man can extend and chiles ihe Cea 
aries of his experience. 

I am not putting forward a matrix of thought 
necessary for the study of the basic structure and 
change in the structure of cultural transmission, only 
the specific matrix which underlies my own approach 
Essentially and briefly I have used Durkheim and 
Marx at the macro-level and Mead at the micro-level 
to realize a sociolinguistic thesis which could meet with 
a range of work in anthropology, linguistics, sociology 
and psychology. 

I want first of all to make clear what I am not con- 
cerned with. Chomsky, in Aspects of the Theory of 
Syntax, neatly severs the study of the rule system of 
language from the study of the social rules: which 
determine their contextual use. He does this by making 
a distinction between competence and performance. 
Competence refers to the child’s tacit understanding of 
the rule system, performance relates to the essentially 
social use to which the rule system is put. Competence 
refers to man abstracted from contextual constraints. 
Performance refers to man in the grip of the contextual 
constraints which determine his speech acts. Com- 
petence refers to the Ideal, performance refers to the 
Fall. In this sense Chomsky’s notion of competence is 
Platonic. Competence has its source in the very biology 
of man. There is no difference between men in terms of 
their access to the linguistic rule system. Here Chomsky 
like many other linguists before him, announces the 
communality of man; all men have equal access to the 
creative act which is language. On the other hand, 
performance is under the control of the social— 
performances are culturally specific acts, they refer to 
the choices which are made in specific speech en- 
counters. Thus, according to Hymes, Chomsky 
indicates the tragedy of man, the potentiality of 
competence and the degeneration of performance. 

Clearly, much is to be gained in rigour and ex- 


planatory power through the severing of the relation- 


ship between the formal prope. 

and the meanings i 
we are to study speech, la 
involved in a study of a ra 
we areinvolvedina study ofrules, : 


which regulate the options We take up in various 
i i d ourselves. This second rule 


formaland informal, 


system is the cu 
the question of t 
rule system and the cultural system. Clearly, specific 
linguistic rule systems are part of the cultural system, 
but it has been argued that the linguistic rule system 
the cultural system. This very 
iew of those who hold a narrow form of 
istic relativity hypothesis. I do not intend to 
i i quagmire. Instead, I 
view that the code which the linguist 
invent: xplai perties of the gram- 
mar is capab: g ing any number of speech 
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one language code is better than another in this 
respect. On this argument, language is a set of rules 
to which all speech codes must comply, but which 
speech codes are realized is a function of the culture 
acting through social relationships in specific contexts. 
Different speech forms or codes symbolize the form of 
the social relationship, regulate the nature of the 
speech encounters, and create for the speakers different 
orders of relevance and relation. The experience of the 
speakers is then transformed by what is made signifi- 
cant or relevant by the speech form. This is a socio- 
logical argument because the speech form is taken as a 
consequence of the form of the social relation or, put 
more generally, is a quality of a social structure. Let 
me qualify this immediately. Because the speech form 
is initially a function of a given social arrangement, it 
does not mean that the speech form does not in turn 
modify or even change that social structure which 
initially evolved the speech form. This formulation, 
indeed, invites the question: Under what conditions 
does a given speech form free itself sufficiently from its 
embodiment in the social structure so that the system 
of meanings it realizes points to alternative realities, 
alternative arrangements in the affairs of men? Here 
we become concerned immediately with the antece- 
dents and consequences of the boundary maintaining 
principles of a culture or sub-culture. I am here 
Suggesting a relationship between forms of boundary 
maintenance at the cultural level and forms of speech. 
I am required to consider the relationship between 
language and socialization. It should be clear from 
these opening remarks that I am not concerned with 
language, but with speech, and concerned more 
Specifically with the contextual constraints upon 
speech. Now what about socialization? I shall take 
the term to refer to the process whereby a child 
acquires a specific cultural identity, and to his responses 
to such an identity. Socialization refers to the process 
whereby the biological is transformed into a specific 
cultural being. It follows from this that the process of 
socialization is a complex process of control, whereby 
a particular moral, cognitive and affective awareness is 
evoked in the child and given a specific form and 
content. Socialization sensitizes the child to the various 
orderings of society as these are made substantive in 
the various roles he is expected to play. Ina sense, then, 
socialization is a process for making people safe. The 
process acts selectively on the possibilities of man by 
creating through time a sense of the inevitability of a 
given social arrangement, and through limiting the 
areas of permitted change. The basic agencies of 
socialization in contemporary societies are the family, 
the peer group, school and work, It is through these 
agencies, and in particular through their relationship 
to each other, that the various orderings of society are 
made manifest. 

Now it is quite clear that given this view of social- 
ization it is necessary to limit the discussion. I shall 
limit our discussion to socialization within the family, 
but it should be obvious that the focusing and filtering 


\ 


of the child’s experience within the family in a large 
measure is a microcosm of the macroscopic orderings 
of society. Our question now becomes: What are the 
sociological factors which affect linguistic peroneal 
ces within the family critical to the process of social- 
ization? ; 

Without a shadow of doubt the most forma 
influence upon the procedures of socialization, ei 
sociological viewpoint, is social class. The ¢ nd 
structure influences work and educational rae 
brings families into a special relationship wit tie 
other and deeply penetrates the structure a ‘ies 
experiences within the family. The class ie, hia 
deeply marked the distribution of knowiedes Wee 
society. It has given differential access to t f tone 
that the world is permeable. It has sealed o. ee 
munities from each other and had ranked have 
communities on a scale of invidious worth. v di- 
three components, knowledge, possibility ang ve thal 
ous insulation. It would be a little naive to pore oft 
differences in knowledge, differences in the sens ols 
possible, combined with invidious insula the 
in differential material well-being, would not a jalizil 
forms of control and innovation in the ae on 
procedures of different social classes. I shal ea itself 
argue that the deep structure of communica’ aa a 
is affected, but not in any final or irrevocable aa 

As an approach to my argument, let me ES that 
the social distribution of knowledge. We ca tion o 
the class system has affected the distri pet 
knowledge. Historically, and now, only ir o know: 
age of the population has been socialized 1 ntrol an 
ledge at the level of the meta-languages of oration 
innovation, whereas the mass of the popu f context 
been socialized into knowledge at the level © 3 
tied operations. iv! 

A tay percentage of the population has been ress 
access to the principles of intellectual ehanss sugges 
the rest have been denied such access. ae een tW. 
that we might be able to distinguish be alisticn 2° 
orders of meaning. One we could call uye f 
other particularistic. Universalistic mea: B ad? 
those in which principles and operation ie orde" 
linguistically explicit, whereas particulari ciples if 
of meaning are meanings in which prin plicit. =, 
operation are relatively linguistically ER mea 
orders of meaning are universalistic, then „Jangu?! 
ings are less tied to a given context. The meta to obj 
of public forms of thought as these apply jistic Yig, 
and persons realize meanings of a tner ndi 
Where meanings have this characteristic t ied 
uals have access to the grounds of their Se ; 
can change the grounds. Where orders of Fo guisti® 
particularistic, where principles are as depe A 
implicit, then such meanings are less conte 
ent and more context bound, that is, tie 
relationship and to a local social siita ei 
meaning system is particularistic, much o: estri 
is embedded in the context and may be n iyi wh 
those who share a similar contextual his 


Pee, are universalistic, they are in principle 
OG i o all because the principles and operations 
I ea made explicit, and so public. 
child ae that forms of socialization orient the 
relative} tds speech codes which control access to 
eat pee coniozt tied or relatively context-independ- 
codes arma Thus I shall argue that elaborated 
ings, whe nt their users towards uniyersalistic mean- 
Tene ja Teas restricted codes orient, sensitize, their 
a eee meanings: that the linguistic 
the aoe of the two orders are different, and so are 
dasa pean which realize them. Elaborated 
uS Sat less tied to a given or local structure and 
HS case ao the potentiality of change in principles. In 
from its of elaborated codes the speech may be freed 
aut aoe social structure and it can take on an 
talk, Re y. A university is a place organized around 
eae ee codes are more tied to a local social 
Principle: and have a reduced potential for change in 
as Rae Where codes are elaborated, the socialized 
tion, a ey access to the grounds of his own socializa- 
social nd so can enter into a reflexive relationship to the 
restri order he has taken over. Where codes are 
cted, the socialized has less access to the grounds 
limited Socialization, and this’ reflexiveness may be 
to limit in range. One of the effects of the class system is 
Saipan to elaborated codes. 
eir b „g0 on to suggest that restricted codes 
codes ps in condensed symbols, whereas elaborated 
Testrict a their basis in articulated symbols; that 
elabor, ed codes draw upon metaphor, whereas 
ae ated codes draw upon rationality; that these 
Gan ae the contextual use of language in 
the g a ocielizing contexts and in this way regulate 
i A ers of relevance and relation which the social- 
Dae over, From this point of view, change in 
iho pees codes involves changes 1n the means by 
Want ject and person relationships are realized. 
restriete gat to start with the notions of elaborated and 
as thec speech variants. A variant can be considered 
aoee constraints upon grammatical-lexical 
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of the speech. Under these conditions, the speech is 
likely to have a strong metaphoric element. In these 
situations the speaker may bemore concerned with how 
something is said, when it is said; silence takes on a 
variety of meanings. Often in these encounters the 
speech cannot be understood apart from the context, 
and the context cannot be read by those who do not 
share the history of the relationships. Thus the form 
of the social relationship acts selectively in the mean- 
ings to be verbalized, which in turn affect the syntactic 
and lexical choices. The unspoken assumptions under- 
lying the relationship are not available to those who 
are outside the relationship. For these are limited, and 
restricted to the speakers. The symbolic form of the 
communication is condensed, yet the specific cultural 
history of the relationship is alive in its form. We can 
say that the roles of the speakers are communalized 
roles. Thus, we can make a relationship between 
restricted social relationships based upon commun- 
alized roles and the verbal realization of their meaning. 
In the language of the earlier part of this paper, re- 
stricted social relationships based upon communalized 
roles evoke particularistic, that is, context-tied, 
meanings, realized through a restricted speech variant. 
Imagine a husband and wife have just come out of 
the cinema, and are talking about the film: ‘What do 
you think? ‘It had a lot to say’ ‘Yes, I thought so 
too—let’s go to the Millers, there may be something 
going on there’. They arrive at the Millers, who ask 
about the film. An hour is spent in the complex, moral, 
political, aesthetic subtleties of the film and its place 
in the contemporary scene. Here wehayean elaborated 
variant; the meanings now have to be made public to 
others who have not seen the film. The speech shows 
careful editing, at both the grammatical and lexical 
levels. It is no longer context-tied. The meanings are 
explicit, elaborated and individualized. Whilst ex- 
pressive channels are clearly relevant, the burden of 
meaning inheres predominantly in the verbal channel. 
The experience of the listeners cannot be taken for 
granted. Thus each member of the group is on his 
own as he offers his interpretation. Elaborated variants 
of this kind involve the speakers in particular role 
relationships, and if you cannot manage the role, you 
can’t produce the appropriate speech. For as the 
speaker proceeds to individualize his meanings, he is 
differentiated from others like a figure from its ground. 
The roles receive less support from each other. There 
is a measure of isolation. Difference lies at the basis of 
the social relationship, and is made verbally active, 
whereas in the other context it is consensus. The in- 
sides of the speaker have become psychologically 
active through the verbal aspect of the communica- 
tion. Various defensive strategies may be used to 
decrease potential vulnerability of self and to increase 
the vulnerability of others. The verbal aspect of the 
communication becomes a vehicle for the transmission 
of individuated symbols. The ‘T stands over the ‘we’. 
Meanings which are discrete to the speaker must be 
offered so that they are intelligible to the listener. 
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~ Communalized roles have given way to individualized 
roles, condensed symbols to articulated | symbols. 
Elaborated speech variants of this type realize univer- 
salistic meanings in the sense that they are less context- 
tied. Thus individualized roles are realized through 
elaborated-speech variants which involve complex 
editing at the grammatical and lexical levels and which 
point to universalistic meanings. ` 
Let me give another example. Consider the two 
following stories which Peter Hawkins, Assistant 
Research Officer in the Sociological Research Unit, 
University of London Institute of Education, con- 
structed as a result of his analysis of the speech of 
middle-class and working-class five-year-old children. 
The children were given a series of four pictures which 
showed some boys playing football; in the second the 
ball goes through the window of a house; the third 
shows a woman looking out of the wondow and a man 
making an ominous gesture, and in the fourth the 
children are moving away. 
Here are the two stories: 


1 Three boys are playing football and one boy 
kicks the ball and it goes through the window 
the ball breaks the window and the boys are 
looking at it and a man comes out and shouts at 
them because they’ve broken the window so 
they run away and then that lady looks out of 
her window and she tells the boy off. 

2 They’re playing football and he kicks it and it 
goes through there it breaks the window and 
they’re looking at it and he comes out and 
shouts at them because they’ve broken it so they 
Tun away and then she looks out and she tells 
them off. 


With the first story the reader does not have to have 
the four pictures which were used as the basis for the 
story, whereas in the case of the second story the 
reader would require the initial pictures in order to 
make sense of the story. The first story is free of the 
context which generated it, whereas the second story 
is much more closely tied to its context. As a result the 
meanings of the second story are implicit, whereas the 
meanings of the first story are explicit. It is not that 
the working-class children do not have in their passive 
vocabulary the vocabulary used by the middle-class 
children, Nor is it the case that the children differ in 
their tacit understanding of the linguistic rule system, 
Rather, what we have here are differences in the use 
of language arising out of a specific context. One child 
makes explicit the meanings which he is realizing 
through language for the person he is telling the story 
to, whereas the second child does not to the same ex- 
tent. The first child takes very little for granted, where- 
as the second child takes a great deal for granted. Thus 
for the first child the task was seenasa context in which 
his meanings were required to be made explicit, where- 
as the task for the second child was not seen as a task 
which required such explication of meaning. It would 
not be difficult to imagine a context where the first child 


would produce speech rather like the second. a 
are dealing with here are differences between the ate 
ren in the way they realize in language-use anpa ie 
the same context. We could say that the spot ee, 
first child generated universalistic meanings in the SEa 
that the meanings are freed from the context oat 
understandable by all, whereas thespeech of wie nae 
child generated particularistic meanings, 10 ies 
that the meanings are closely tied to the yi, fi 
would be fully understood by others only i at 
access to the context which originally gener 
speech. chil 
Pit is again important to stress that the secondi 
has access to a more differentiated noun Pp. T 
there is a restriction on its use. Gore at 
Linguist in the Sociological Research ite same 
that working-class, five-year-old children T jinguisti® 
contexts examined by Hawkins, use fenek with the 
expressions of uncertainty when compa’ ‘hat W ork- 
middle-class children. This does not mean A 
ing-classchildren do not have access to suc: 
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restricted speech variants, because the relationshlP j 
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complicated when such contexts carry M rien: ig 
much removed from the child’s cultural eP onstraints 
the same way we can show that there Pael urn 
upon the middle-class child’s use of laeg ere as 
found that when middle-class children W 
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or linguistically equivalent questions, yhen T 
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offered their interpretations. The Tt seems toy 
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t aan eer children were dominated by what they 
ao a e the form of a narrative and the content was 
RAISA This is an example of the concern of the 
frame. It ass child with the structure of the contextual 
mbes mey be worthwhile to amplify this further. A 
class black studies have shown that when working- 
Words i children are asked to associate to a series of 
both fro. eir responses show considerable diversity, 
Word, en, the meaning and form-class of the stimulus 
childre al analysis suggests this may be because the 

e for or the following reasons are less constrained. 
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nner the grammatical frame there 
or NA range of alternatives as possible candidates 
class, Jin ton. Further, the closely controlled, middle- 
e a r e socialization of the young child may 
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Orderin; the stimulus word and towards a tight logical 
Well Hoe semantic space. Middle-class children may 
Tegulate a access to deep. interpretative. rules which 
Contexts Tie linguistic responses in certain formalized 
through the consequences may limit their imagination 
interpret, he tightness of the frame which these 
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aware of affective states—his own, and others. 


I am suggesting that the critical orderings of a 
culture or sub-culture are made substantive—are 
made palpable—through the forms of its linguistic 
realizations of these four contexts—initially in the 
family and kin. 

Now if the linguistic realization of these four 
contexts involves the predominant use of restricted 
speech variants, I shall postulate that the deep struc- 
ture of the communication is a restricted code having 
its basis in communalized roles, realizing context- 
dependent meanings, i.e. particularisticmeaning orders, 
Clearly the specific grammatical and lexical choices 
will vary from one to another. 

If the linguistic realization of these four contexts 
the predominant usage of elaborated speech 
variants, I shall postulate that the deep structure of the 
communication is an elaborated code having its basis 
in individualized roles realizing context-independent 
universalistic meanings. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding an expansion 
of the text is here necessary. It is likely that where the 
code is restricted, the speech in the regulative context 
may well be limited to command and simple rule- 
announcing statements. The latter statements are not 
context-dependent in the sense previously given, for 
they announce general rules. We need to supplement 
the context-independent (universalistic) and context- 
dependent (particularistic) criteria with criteria which 
refer to the extent to which the speech in the regulative 
context varies in terms of its contextual specificity. If 
the speech is context-specific then the socializer cuts 
his meanings to the specific attributes/intentions of the 
socialized, the specific characteristics of the problem, 
the specific requirements of the context. Thus the 
general rule may be transmitted with degrees of 
contextual specificity. When this occurs the rule is 
individualized (fitted to the local circumstances) in the 
process of its transmission. Thus with code elabora- 


tion we should expect: 
rounds for the rule 


developed 8! S e i 
2 Same qualification of it in the light of the particu- 


involves 


issue i A 
Considerable specificity in terms of the socialized, 
i the context and the issue. 


s not mean that there would be an absenċe of 


This doe 
Realization of the regulative context 
Universalistic 
ifi Non-specific 
Spec! 
Particularistic 


i 
7 


EV ee T. ee 
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command statements. It is also likely that with code 
_ elaboration the socialized would be given opportunities 
(role options) to question. 

Bernstein and Cook (1965) and Cook (1971) have 
developed a semantic coding grid which sets out with 
considerable delicacy a general category system which 
has been applied to a limited regulative context. 
G. Turner, linguist to the Sociological Research Unit, 
is attempting a linguistic realization of the same grid. 

We can express the two sets of criteria diagram- 
matically, A limited application is given by Henderson 
(1970). 

It may be necessary to utilize the two sets of criteria 
for all four socializing contexts. 

If we look at the linguistic realization of the regu- 
lative context in greater detail we may be able to clear 
up another source of possible misunderstanding. In 
this context it is very likely that syntactic markers of 
the logical distribution of meaning will be extensively 
used. 


‘If you do that, then. .. 

‘Either you...or... 

“You can do that, but if...” 

“You do that and you'll pay for it.’ 


Thus it is very likely that all young children may well 
in the regulative context have access to a range of 
syntactic markers which express the logical/hypothet- 
ical, irrespective of code restriction or elaboration. 
However, where the code is restricted it is expected that 
there will be reduced specificity in the sense outlined 
earlier. Further, the speech in the control situation is 
likely to be well organized in the sense that the sen- 
tences come as wholes. The child responds to the total 
frame. However, I would suggest that the informal 
instructional contexts within the family may well be 
limited in range and frequency. Thus the child, of 
course, would have access to, and so have available, 
the hypotheticals, conditionals, disjunctives etc., but 
these might be rarely used in instructional contexts. In 
the same way, as we have Suggested earlier, all 
children have access to linguistic expressions of un- 
certainty but they may differ in the context in which 
they receive and realize such expressions, 

I must emphasize that because the code is restricted 
it does not mean that speakers at no time will not use 
elaborated speech variants, only that the use of such 
variants will be infrequent in the socialization of the 
child in his family. 

Now, all children have access to restricted codes and 
their various systems of condensed meaning, because 
the roles the code presupposes are universal. But there 
may well be selective access to elaborated codes because 
there is selective access to the role system which evokes 
its use. Society is likely to evaluate differently the 
experiences realized through these two codes. I cannot 
here go into details, but the different focusing of 
experience through a restricted code creates a major 
problem of educability only where the school pro- 
duces discontinuity between its symbolic orders and 


those of the child. Our schools are not made for T 
children; why should the children respond? To as a 
child to switch to an elaborated code which P. i 
supposes different role relationships and Se the 
meaning without a sensitive understanding vil aca 
required contexts may create for the ee a be 
ing and potentially damaging experience. ` 5 
So far, then, i have sketched out a relate 
between speech codes and socialization thiota is 
organization of roles through which the cu 
made psychologically active in persons. he codes 
indicated that access to the roles and thus whe clearly 
is broadly related to social class. However, ! A means 
the case that social class groups today are by mpetweel 
homogeneous groups. Further, the division Finally, 
elaborated and restricted codes is too simple. des are 
I have not indicated in any detail how these Os afl 
evoked by families, and how the family tyP 
shape their focus. sctrinctiod 
What I shall do now is to introduce a ee io 
between family types and their com pirical 
structures. These family types can be found € an 
within each social class, although any one bea if 
rather more modal at any given historica T z 
I shall distinguish between families acoro aae 
strength of their boundary maintaining Pr be 
me first give some idea of what I mean 7 poundary 
maintaining procedures. I shall first look EA ordering 
maintenance as it is revealed in the sym Se t 
of space. Consider the lavatory. In one hon the ne 
is pristine, bare and sharp, containing On 4 i 
ities for which the room is dedicated. In a ro books, 
is a picture on the wall, in the third there a rious POS 
the fourth all surfaces are covered with or rating 
cards. We have a continuum from a ee e mixtY 
the purity of categories to one celebrating A in- 
of categories, from strong to weak bornea shor 
tenance. Consider the kitchen. In one ki pild 
may not be placed on the table, nOr ` assig” 
A ils have an ê> ating 
chamber pot—all objects and utensil jag $e 
Place. In another kitchen the boundaries 5 
the different classes of objects are weak. tions 
ordering of space can give us indica pro 
relative strength of boundary maintaining 
Let us now look at the relationship i 
members, Where boundary procedures a! ity struc 
differentiation of members and the authori’) ~ «ns 


res 
il 


between the statuses are strong and t ‘aan f toe 
tities of the members very much a Furr orthand> | 
age, sex and age-relation status. As at 
can characterize the family as positionat. 
On the other hand, where boundary p: A 
weak or flexible, the differentiation ont 
and the authority relationships are nes oat aries 
position, because here the status jé 
blurred. Where boundary procedures a 
differentiation between members is base 
differences between persons. In sue) 


ase 

eS 

rocedul pers i 
m f of 


ast 


pasi 


relationshi 
ep nes become more egocentric and the unique 
ae aad family members are made more and 
milleatl th antive in the communication structure. We 
not et person-centred families. Such families do 
ambiguity a: e increase the substantive expression of 
ilies, the Airi ambivalence. In person-centred fam- 
oal system would be continuously evoking, 
e o ne and assimilating the different interests 
Positional fe of its members. In such families, unlike 
their roles amilies, the members would be making 
Centred fa ee than stepping into them. In a person- 
tiated ae y, the child’s developing self is differen- 
Tealized an Cantinhos adjustment to the verbally 
: Motives of q faborated intentions, qualifications and 
other is blu ae The boundary between self and 
Over and vee ed. In positional families, the child takes 
and privile ponds to the formal pattern of obligation 
going into i It should be possible to see, without 
ithin aea rails; that the communication structures 
erently focu two types of family are somewhat diff- 
Weness ind sed. We might then expect that the reflex- 
the Seen positional families is sensitized to 
iveness pro bee of persons, whereas the reflex- 
Sensitive to uced by person-centred families is more 
ink of Tes the particular aspects of persons. 
Ordonst: e difference between Dartington Hall or 
r oun and public schools in England, or the 


iffer 

schoo! i, e between West Point and a progressive 

the i in the USA. Thus, in person-centred families, 
de public through 


the Bae of the members are ma 
Person iea cation structure, and thus more of the 
IN such a been invaded and subject tocontrol. Speech 
Positional muss is a major medi In 
S¥mbolize. families, of course, speech is 1 
Structure S the boundaries given by rma 
oncerned 4 the relationships. So far as the child is 
Sense of g in positional families he attains a strong 

social identity at the cost of autonomy; in 


Perso; 

N-i 

Ofa x poatred families, the child attains a strong sense 

aMbigy my but his social identity may be weak. Such 
boundary, 


me ae in the sense of identity, the lack of 
Value syste, such children towards & radically closed 
m. 


i S now place these family types in the framework 
Re coda ee discussion, we can see that although 
peus aa elaborated, it may E differently 
AG Ording t “wy type. Thus, We 
“laborat elaborate Jo eaa A persons or an 
Š Object d code in a positional family may focus more 
me aa e can expect the same with a restricted 
oe Bosit, lly, with code restriction Wo should ex 
chi ing itional family; however, Í it showed sign 
dre, eae then we might expe 
e: e in a situation of potential co 
Tetson.ce the code is EA and focused by a 
avel i ntred family, then these children may wR 
oathenti acute identity problems concerned Wit 
ma’ toc With limiting responsibility—they may 
“sking See language as phony, a system © cou 
e absense of belief. They 
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towards the restricted codes of the various pes 
sub-cultures, or seek the condensed EBE 
afee experience, or both. 
_ One of the difficulties of this approach is i 
implicit value judgments about thet RRE taon 
speech systems and the cultures which they symbolize. 
Let it be said immediately that a restricted code gives 
access to a vast potential of meanings, of delicacy, 
subtlety and diversity of cultural forms, to a unii ue 
aesthetic the basis of which in condensed symbols ae 
influence the form of the imagining. Yet, in comple 
industrialized societies its differently-focused exper- 
jence may be disvalued and humiliated within 
schools, or seen, at best, to be irrelevant to the educa- 
tional endeavour. For the schools are predicated upon 
an elaborated code and its system of social relation- 
ships. Although an elaborated code does not entail 
any specific value system, the value system of the 
middle class penetrates the texture of the very learning 
context itself. 

Elaborated codes give access to alternative realities. 
yet they carry the potential of alienation, of feeling 
from thought, of self from other, of private belief from 


role obligation. 


Finally I should like to consider briefly the sources 


of change of linguistic codes. The first major source 
of change I suggest is to be located in the division of 
Jabour. As the division of labour changes from simple 
to complex, then this changes the social and know- 
ledge characteristics of occupational roles. In this 
process there is an extension of access, through educa- 
tion, to elaborated codes, but access is controlled by’ 
the class system. The focusing of the codes I have 
suggested is brought about by the boundary maintain- 
ing procedures within the family. However, we can 
generalize and say that the focusing of the codes is 
related to the boundary maintaining procedures as 
these affect the major socializing agencies—family, 
age group, education and work. We need, therefore, to 
consider together with the question of the degree and 
type of complexity of the division of labour, the value 
orientations of society which, it is hypothesized, affect 
the boundary maintaining procedures. It is the case 
that we can have societies with a similar complexity in 

f labour but which differ in their 


their division Ot © 
maintaining procedures. 


J suggest then that it is 


incti ieties i 
tinction between societies 
maintaining procedures if we are to deal with this 


f the focusing of codes. One possible way of 
he relative strength of boundary main- 
tenance is to consider the strength of the constraints 

choice of values which legitimize authority/ 
ips. Thus in societies where there is a 
on such legitimizing values, that is, 
ty of formally permitted legitimiz- 
here there jsa v i anea a marked shift EST, 
ol; whereas in societies with strong 
egitimizing values, where there is a 
pon the choice, we might expect a 


e contr 


constraints upon | 


severe restriction U 


I shall illustrate these relationships with reference to 
the family: 


Division of labour Constraints upon legitimising 
values 
(boundary maintenance) 
Simple -> Complex Strong vak 
4 4 4 
Speech codes Positional Personal 
Restricted code Working-class Working-class 
4 
Elaborated code Middle-class Middle-class 


Thus the division of labour influences the availability 
of elaborated codes; the class system affects their 
distribution; the focusing of codes can be related to 
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weiss ; ue 
the boundary maintaining procedures, i.e. the a 
system. I must point out that this is only a 
interpretative framework, 


Conclusion 


I have tried to show how the class system acts wae 
deep structure of communication in the ey sis bY 
socialization. I refined the crudity of this per 
showing how speech codes may be different ae that 
through family types. Finally, it is seme ae 
there are general aspects of the analysis wal of ey 
provide a starting point for the considera out that 
bolic orders other than languages. I must poin s of its 
there is more to socialization than the form! 
linguistic realization. 
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Section IV Language in the classroom 


tae Whole of this Reader is concerned with the role of relation to the appropriate dimensions of pupils’ 

TON, teia education. Sometimes, as in Sections I and learning behaviour. j 
eme is implicit, though the applications are Rosen makes us aware of some of the important 
differences between the writer-reader relationship and 


Not få 
ot far to seek, In Section III the relevance of language t riter-read 
ite clear, the speaker-listener relationship in the educational 


e é 
ee in the educational context are quit i 
ecti even here the approach is often indirect. In process. Textbook language (spoken as well as written) 
on IV, the theme becomes, for a while, quite has psychological as well as purely linguistic character- 
; istics, and the language problems with which the reader 


rates on oral s 
d are not purely linguistic, 


ther more on of the textbook is confronte: 


Written la 5 
Ly nguage. cerned with that but conceptual also. | > 
Mes e e heat ari classroom, a Teachers have quite definite rules about what 
F ion typically of unequal language exchange, bot! constitutes appropriate pupil language behaviour in 
Ype and in balance. And as Barnes himself points the classroom. They ask questions and expect certain 
Nive need (and have not yet achieved) a compre- kinds of answers while rejecting others. These rules are 
ing i determined both by the nature of the social situation 
and by the subject-matter and the teacher’s approach 


hen, 
Sive 
Toom € theory of language and learning 10 the class- 
to it. But the rules are virtually never made explicit, 


Ba 

ates raise is dissatisfied 

With ses a number of issues. He issatis! ; z 
the r of issues. He 1 ot clearly articulated even in the 


urrent ce eraction and are typically n 
Ses of clastro language intei teacher’s own mind. The child who (for many possible 


explici 
anguag The article by Barnes concent 
ge exchange and Rosen’s paper ra 


Caus 

the ey, Of thei e function at i 

H Expense of ae ga pe lae ore import- reasons) is not well attuned to the teacher’s language 

tea? vels of tea, i vious, but pe Pres the n eed to rules, may have great difficulty in the classroom, as 
cher behaviour. He he puts it Barnes and Rosen both point out. But the bright child, 

asak A ck to assimilate the teacher’s language 


Se o 
l Whi ut those dimensi 5 , 

sions of situations, pun z è 

re pupi children’s performance, and to distinguish perigee 

tom tpa, 5 interpretation of the class ae a Ae 


ompetence to follow them, 
empty verbalism behind 


real understanding. As Rosen 


Ba €acher’s a: i x A 
| Teg ssumptions. ot oe which there is nO $ 
aroom yen’ the need for naturalistic tudi m HA mats out tell ngly ‘few of us who have grown up in 
look at ich are yet theoretically Sight ofthe the system are free from some taint of this schooling’. 
i e 11 
i Asher Cashdan 


dema, Pupils’ A 
pils’ speech in lessons in t 
n speech in less 
the di $ made by teachers. And we need to examine 

Nsions of teachers’ classroom behaviour in 
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dat er ú: 


Douglas Barnes 


16 Language and learning in the classroom 


Morton D. Waimon of Illinois State University 
pointed out in a recent article in this journal! that 
forty years’ research in the United States into ‘teacher 
effectiveness’ had been generally fruitless. Such research 
failed because it looked for the permanent character- 
istics of an ideal teacher, as if a teacher’s aims and 
behaviour never changed during a lesson, and as if all 
pupils responded best to the same teaching. The 
researchers were therefore unable to say anything to 
teachers which would help them improve their 
teaching, 

Having thus dismissed earlier research into class- 
room behaviour, Dr Waimon turned to three more 
recent lines of research, those associated respectively 
with B. Othanel Smith, Arno Bellack, and Ned Flan- 
ders.* He pointed out that these studies have abandoned 
general statements about teachers in favour of the 
study of ‘linguistic behaviour during teacher-pupil 
interaction’, Such studies of language in the classroom 
are based upon written transcriptions of tape-record- 
ings made during lessons, By moving closer to the 
verbal give-and-take of lessons the researcher is more 
likely to be able to make Statements which will be 
useful to teachers. ‘Knowing what to observe about 
one’s own teaching is the first step towards improving 
effectiveness,’ So far one cannot but applaud. 

It is when Dr Waimon goes on to demonstrate a 
method of analysis which he approves of—using 
methods very different from those of Bellack or 
Flanders—that one must dissent from his judgment. He 
quotes a short passage, but does not indicate whether 
it is constructed or comes from a teal lesson. The 
teacher’s statements have been analysed into large 
functional Categories, such as gaining pupils’ attention, 
disciplining pupils, making a statement about goals. 

The teacher’s statements are also put into one of three 
Categories derived from Thorndike: getting or main- 
taining readiness, helping pupils to emit an appropriate 
response, and rating pupil responses. 
Source: Journal of Curriculum Studies (1971), 3 (1), 29-38. 


orms of 

It is hard to see how either of these crude Nore bel 
categorizing teachers’ language will be o nich were 0 
to teachers than the earlier researches ee in 6 
justly dismissed. In effect, the sy ilow him 
eagerness to find categories which x language toa 
quantify, moves away too soon from t at it is at A 
into generalities, before he has found wW: this anguas: 
teacher can most usefully perceive ae 
(This could be argued against Flan the large Sr 
too.) Language functions not only on 


f tem. 
° delibera jch 
ofwholeutterancesand their overtand Jevels wh 3 


i er 
ings, but simultaneously at various los $ E 
sometimes carry quite other mesa ioni Er it 
details of formal organization and in s 


cher 

likely that pupils interpret not only the i SEN 
statements about what he wants, an terprets 
what they say and do, but also uel na! 
carried at other levels. Thus it is not alia ‘functi 
the teacher’s language only at the so-ca Ae 
level. Some writers have used the pie 
curriculum’3 (by analogy perhaps W! room 
hidden agenda’4) to refer to any eee Cl 
which goes on in spite of the teaches vi 
aims, perhaps determined by the perso pedas 
or pupils, by the teacher’s unacknowleds' 
about classroom control, and so 0D. © 
many teachers who include among Al 
aims that of teaching pupils to ‘think sive 
shown to be encouraging pupils i p 
learning which are far from critical. 

The kinds of information likely t q 
Waimon’s analysis can be illustrate 
from a transcript of an actual lesso. 5 yen-Ye New 
Religious Education was pero i 
pupils to recapitulate information 
Testament Palestine. 


from 
o escape a ex! 


the 
T. How did they get the water Pi 
do you remember? ... Yes in Cii 
P.1 They... ran the bucket dow 
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+ it was fastened on to this bit of string.and it 
(Here the words become inaudible for a 
phrase or two) ... other end to the water. 

T. You might do it that way ... Where did 
they put the water... John? 

P.2 Ina big... er... pitcher. 
Good... in a pitcher ... which they carried 
on their ...? 

P.2 Heads. 
Good. 


In Dr Waimon’s system this might be categorized as: 


Recan question 

eutral rating (or Negative Rating) 
Ore effort 
Ositive rating 


aa pene would go to swell the number of items in 
whati these categories. But this would totally miss 
is of interest to the teacher in this episode. 
Mee ae description of this episode might run 
us: the teacher wants a one-word answer pites e 
n invita- 


is first pupil interprets his question as an Invi 
nslating 


G Bie a mechanical device, thus tra s 
© gene ‘or simple recall of information into a reques 
attention © a sequence of reasoning. The teacher, 2 
Pupil’s n mainly on his own intentions, receives the 
intonati, easoning with a neutral form of words but an 
iS inte ion which is firmly rejective, and this rection 
he ate sified by the warm tone of approval with yi 
‘ants ets the answer which gives him the words he 
șS If such a rejection were to happen several times 


Uri * 
that 5 lesson it would be likely to signal to children 
highly -> teacher valued the recall of names more 
y through & 


Seque, Pan the use of language to £0 1 
hat ie of reasoning, What is interesting here is not 
Activit in geeetion, but that it is a rejection of one 
vour of another. 
Proved there is nothing in this account which could Go 
Bain, B nor will this precise situation ever occur 
> But this is not to say that this kind of examina 
More Ji classroom language is of no use. It is a 
them ¿CI to be useful to teachers—that is, tO ep 
sented inspect their own teaching—than that rep 
future Y Dr Waimon’s example. Moreover, S 
itate „development of objective research may eee 
transe J detailed examination of recordings ar 
Situation (ONS to elicit from them those dimensions 
a act atect children’s performa E 
j sotar agains 
ae aai that a EE The atte 
Ssentigy Was intended to illustrate how 635? y i 
Ptalysis nature of an exchange can be lost 10 s 
i foo Another inadequacy of this approac i 
ORS ‘th upon the teacher’s intentions ae are 
tad them Pupils’ contributions, pe Arahat ike 
thi her says, that is, their interpretatio: coil that 
ite 1S not S and does. (It is only fair to p 
S) Th true of the work of Bellack an, Ee yor 
© teacher’s behaviour does not &! 


tion 


n 
t 
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but answers on the one hand to his curricular object- 
ives and on the other to his perceptions of what his 
pupils are saying and doing. Part of good teaching lies 
in perceiving how the language used by pupils is 
contributing to or inhibiting their learning. 

To call Dr Waimon’s approach over-rationalistic is 
not to abdicate responsibility for what goes on in one’s 
classroom. Indeed, torecognize the ‘hiddencurriculum’, 
to perceive that pupils are learning to cope with the 
teacher’s demands and with one another’s as well as 
(or instead of) with the demands of the subject matter, 
is a step towards taking responsibility for one’s part in 
this. Although the personal interactions of the class- 
room will probably never fall completely under the 
deliberate control of even the best teachers, we all 
wish to take as much responsibility as possible for 
what is learnt in our lessons. To do this teachers must 
become more aware of their classroom behaviour: at 
the same time as they are helped to be clear about 
ar objectives, they should be helped to be more 
rceptive of their own and their pupils’ 
behaviour, and the relationship of this to their aims. 

It is not enough to see the language of the classroom 
merely as the medium of classroom communication. 
Two other aspects of language are of importance to 
the teacher, and awareness of these must inform 
studies of classroom language. Language is so 
deeply embedded in many subjects of the secondary 
hat it is sometimes difficult to separate 
Jearning the concepts and processes of a subject from 
Jearning to use language to represent and use these 
concepts and processes. The second aspect of language 
is potentially even more important: to put it succinctly 
Janguage is a means of learning. The very act of 

rbalizing new knowledge often requires a re-organ- 
Me of the old and the new together.® For these rea- 
vps language in the classroom must be discussed in 
sons text than that implied by Dr Waimon’s 


wider con a n 
i Jassroom interaction. 


i is based upon the assumption that 

I bie PA major means of learning, and that the 
R il’ uses of language for learning are strongly 
popa nced by the teacher’s language, which pres- 
nie to them their roles as learners. (The degree 
a hich they accept this prescription depends upon 
to Wii, linguistic expectations which they have built 
2 erience.) The mother tongue 


i ir past exp 5 
jguous status in the curriculum, because 


at once indicates & subject area, and a 
d teaching. For this reason, it is 
schools to apportion responsi- 
gue. A slogan such as ‘Every 
n’ does nothing to specify to 
what kind of respon- 
js theirs. It tells them nothing 


curricul 
sharply pe 


curriculum t 


interest in C 


: rt 
ds of pa! rhe fanaa 


a contributio. 
ect, in that it can help t 
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English specialists to define their responsibilities for 
their pupils’ uses of language. 

Any study of the uses of language for teaching and 
learning in classrooms is of more than theoretical 
interest. Teachers are only partly aware of their own 
uses of language, and still less aware of how and to 
what extent classroom language determines the kinds 
of involvement in learning which are open to their 
pupils. Nor are most teachers able to give a systematic 
account of which language activities best contribute to 
different kinds of learning, and this suggests that they 
may not be clearly perceptive of their pupils’ uses of 
language. For example, most science teachers from 
time to time set their pupils practical work in small 
groups, but it is not easy to find any account of what 
kind of discussion will best help pupils to make 
explicit to themselves the principles exemplified in the 
practical work, nor of how the teacher can see to it that 
such discussion takes place. Similarly, some secondary 
schools are increasingly using ‘packets’ of materials 
accompanied by instructions addressed to pupils for 
work in the area of Humanities; there is need for theory 
about the effect of different verbal formulations of such 
instructions, about the contexts in which they are 
carried out, and about the teacher’s role in such work. 

There is an urgent need in educational discussion not 
only for a general theory of the part played by lang- 
uage in cognitive learning, but for special theories of 
language and learning in the classroom. This is not 
the place to discuss the debate about whether lang- 
uage enables or merely facilitates the growth of 
concepts; the importance of language in the classroom 
at secondary level cannot be denied. 


one of a number of options. To do this he must 
Operate more or less complex criteria, which he will 
not normally make explicit, or even be aware of. A 
listener, on the other hand, may be able to follow a 
speaker through a logically-connected sequence 
without being in the least aware of the many options 
not taken up, or of the criteria which informed the 
speaker’s choices. He will only learn to operate 
these criteria when he himself becomes a speaker. 
Elsewhere Bruner emphasizes reciprocity in learning. 
By ‘reciprocal learning’ he refers to the way we learn 
in a dialogue: even while we are still talking we receive 
from our interlocutor information which enables us to 
reshape what we say while we are saying it. In recipro- 
callearning the learner in the very act of finding a verbal 
form for what he is learning receives Promptings and 
modifications from the interlocutor’s reactions and 


replies. Bruner argues that since the feedback al | 
at the moment of choice such dialogue provides a 
circumstances for internalizing the inter ae 
criteria. Bruner is arguing for a greater ema 
spoken language in learning, and in doing hone 
himself with Vygotsky.’ It is not clear, ha 
whether it is the demand to verbalize bere: RRID 
primary importance, or whether a reciproc: 
with an adult is essential. : ; ns of 

To emphasize that language is a — E other 
learning is not of course to deny that ee children 
means. Piaget and his followers hold t e comes if 
learn to conceptualize first and that languag ting such 
as a means of completing and represen : 
processes as classification and eis i nguistic 
suggests that deaf children develop n Piaget has 
means of conceptualizing. Noyedbena is ormal 
never denied that language is essentia to set UP 

i lescent’s ability t- 

operations, when the ado e ania ght 
hypothetical systems and to make his he bolic 
processes the object of attention reurs janguage 
system which is ‘creative’,'" in the sense that & child, 
is. Bruner has argued interestingly ioe motor 
having first organized experience t language eae 
activities and visually, begins to learn snare ng 5 
thereafter spends many years re-ela ssible E ; 
experience of reality in ways made po jchev 
characteristics of the linguistic Se E to ve 
point of view one takes it is clear a RG t 
language to think with is an amie 4 ae 
the learning which goes on in bo io 
secondary schools, erba 

It han bein suggested that the very RA erits the 
demands a reorganization of ideas W. Aon g 
name of learning. A moment’s reflecti sed Jang? 
reminds us of occasions when we Daye ron ee 
not to accept but to avoid new perceP ae of putt . 
should ask under what conditions the a full PO. 
something into words brings us into ma equal fie 
sion of it. All talking and writing is DO oa challe of 
minted: we vary in the extent to whic deed, Law 
ourselves to think (and feel) afresh. In tly 088 pim 
has shown that adolescents differ 8" challenge re | 
another in this respect: one pupil may while 22 
self to use language to think abstractly, is | 
may do so only in answer to a teac! hers that pel? | 
Therefore it is not enough to tell ae sary 12 jo 
pupils’ language is important; it is neocse discussis 
them to understand how they can area their Pach 
and writing in their classrooms so hey wish. cod 
benefit from them in the ways which t! apona? tie 
advice—it is here argued—must be bee ai o-i 
of learning which takes account of the 
characteristics of classrooms. 

A theory of language and clasat ak assroo™ opt 
have to take account of four aspects OFT eyjou 
action, each partly depending on 


Pupils’ Context Uses p nee 
expectations» ofsituation> langu 


AX 


1. Pupils’ expectations 


The classroom behaviour of pupils is heavily in- 
enced by the expectations which they bring to the 
esson. These have been set up both by the pupil’s 
experience of language outside the classroom, and by 
paeeen acular experience of language in lessons. These 
that Tequire separate treatment. It is well established 
tesa uses of language vary with social class; 
about ifferences seem related to those expectations 
the the Possible functions of language established in 
MaA milieu to which the child belongs. Thus 
perce from working class homes are likely to 
deme differently from middle class children the 
in scho i for linguistic performance made upon them 
ors ol, and any theory must take this into account. 
Uses ek of course many other variations in children’s 
social je etase besides those which correlate with 
a ass. These expectations are not immutable, 
classroo, value of a close study of language in the 
Ystemati would be to help teachers to plan more 
Of Jan ically to influence their pupils’ habitual uses 
thinkine eS not for communication only but for 
determi and feeling. Pupils’ expectations are partly 
and fists by what has happened in similar lessons, 
eae Controlled by the teachers. 
the asžpectations are determined by such matters 
iting Sâl reception given to pupils’ speech an 
they © including the amount of explicit correction 
What ah by the teacher’s relative emphasis upon 
terest S been said or how it has been said, by the 
: he shows in the pupil’s contributions.. Ifa 
h require pupils to 


Bive pa SKS only questions whic! u 
ght this is likely to 


Affect he What they have been tau 
teac 2 ir learning behaviour in all his lessons. Ifa 
comme, Corrects spelling errors in writing but never 

S on its content, this is likely to affect the kind 


of ment 
Writi g 7 
Of the M8 he receives, That is, the pupil s pe 


ha ion mands P 

AVio made on him, and the 

tiong : * Open to him, is partly determined by expecta- 
în previous lessons. 


Ci 
es Sntext of situation 
Situation? + f 
Meanin tion’ in a lesson is not made of things but of 


Mhe n These meanings arise as the pupils interpret 
attain ae S behaviour, one another’s behaviour, an 
Soup) {Ore objective matters (such as the size A p 
i r the light of their expectations. Pupils 
s Lence including their language, is likely. Wy 

`i by the way in which they 


matter i learners 
and their role as ‘expected to 


e 


tess > the audien i e 
to which they are ©" 

ich fy ch and SA, by the immediate Pi 

been 2 have been given (including how ae es 

On-verp oed for them), by the presence OF f i, DY 

polati i representations of the subject ma yerba 

Itig, Speech to any accompanyirr ‘to speak 


the terms in which they are 


it- 
so on, These aspects of the present $ 
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uation are interpreted by pupils in the light of their 
expectations about how much participation in the 
Jesson is expected of them, and of what kinds, about 
the relevance of their own existing knowledge drawn 
from outside, in the light, that is, of their expectations 
about their roles as learners in these lessons. Some — 
secondary teachers abjure responsibility for the class- 
room contexts which they set up for their pupils’ uses 
of language, and hold the English specialist responsible 
for all the linguistic behaviour of his pupils, even in 
contexts beyond his control. 


3. Uses of language 

The uses to which language is put by the pupils in any 
lesson depend not merely on language tasks explicitly 
required by the teacher, but upon each pupil’s per- 
ception of the whole situation which provides a con- 
text for language use. (Many teachers seem to be 
unaware of this, and treat language as if it were a skill 
which can be learnt and then be available for use 
whatever the context of situation.) Psychological 
studies of the development of older children’s language 
have in the past assumed that either spoken or 
written language behaviour can be usefully represented 
as a single ability without reference to context of 
situation. Context has either been held constant, or a 
variety of contexts have been treated as if homo- 
geneous. There is an urgent need for studies of 
children’s language which indicate those dimensions of 
situation which correlate with formal and other 
characteristics of the language used. Not enough is at 
present known about how various uses of language 
function as means of learning, nor about the extent 
to which these are determined by the pupil’s percep- 


tion of the context for that language. 
4. Learning F 

etical account of language an: classroom 
Ae top short at classroom language, 


ing could not s 3 
Jearning e different uses of language to different 


Jat 
bat E (Britton, for example, discusses 
‘cular group conversations with and without the 
Lek of a teacher and makes surmises about the 
esi which such conversations make 
tcomes in terms of the 
ncil and paper tests, however, would not 
fa pi riate: such tests carry their own 
pe context of situation, and this limits their use 
rigorous CO” f defining the outcomes of a range of 
2 For example, there is reason to 
different con Gren differ one from another in the 
believe which their performance is determined by 
extent AT pupils’ performances on tests have 
context. dependent variables in correlational studies 
epa; his has seldom produced 


teraction t l 
a eas ats here is a considerable methodolo- 


i ection of a number of 
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academic disciplines. It is socio-linguistic in that it is 
concerned with the constraints upon pupils’ language 
behaviour which arise from expectations brought from 
other social situations and from the characteristics of 
the classroom as-a social setting. It lies within social 
psychology in that it is concerned with the manner in 
which certain social processes become transmuted into 
patterns of individual behaviour. It is necessarily 
evaluative rather than descriptive, since it must 
concern itself with making statements which might 
help teachers suit their means to their ends. In this 
context, however, it is most appropriate to note that 
this theory falls also into the field of curriculum 
theory. By beginning with the socio-linguistic con- 
straints of the classroom, and moving from these to 
pupils’ language and consequent learning, such a 
theory would invert the sequence which has become 
habitual in curriculum theory. A theory of language 
and classroom learning would begin with an analysis 
of some factors limiting pupils’ performance in the 
classroom seen as a socio-linguistic context and then 
relate performance to kinds of learning. This sequence 
seems appropriate because classroom language, 
stemming from the language habits and assumptions 
of teacher and pupils, has a life of its own which is not 
entirely responsive to the immediate conscious 
intentions of the teacher. 

Our understanding of how language acts as a 
means of classroom learning is so limited that natural- 
istic studies of classroom language at present provide 
insights quite out of proportion to their size. General 
descriptions of the language of lessons, uninformed by 
hypotheses about what dimensions of the language 
interaction are related to learning, are likely to be 
more time-consuming than fruitful. (This is to some 
degree true of the work of Bellack and his associates.) 
One value of naturalistic studies based upon the 
largely intuitive interpretation of language recorded in 
lessons is that they can provide the hypotheses for more 
systematic investigation. The present writer’s study of 
twelve lessons taught during pupils’ first term in 
secondary schools can be used to illustrate! the kinds 
of question raised by naturalistic studies of classroom 
language. 


1. The pupils 


Eleven-year-old pupils’ contributions to twelve lessons 
in various secondary subjects showed these character- 
istics: 


(@ On only eleven occasions did a pupil, by asking a 
question, or by offering a statement that was not a 
reply to the teacher, initiate a sequence of inter- 
action. 

(6) There were few occasions when pupils could be 
said to be ‘thinking aloud’, that is, re-organizing 
learning or solving a problem by verbalizing it. 
Most contributions from pupils were of one word 
or a little longer. 


NI 


(c) On only two occasions was there exploration K 
the meaning of a word, though definitions o! 
technical terms were asked for and given. T 

(d) Only in one lesson (physics) did.pupils frequen a 
mention out-of-school experience in order 
relate it to new ideas being learnt. 


In sum, the pupils were on the whole passive recta 
of instruction, their role being mainly confine a 
indicating in short answers that they could Be 
what had previously been taught. Could theta 
other characteristics of their role behaviour as Jea! Ea 
be shown to relate to characteristics of the teac! 
role behaviour ? 


2. Teachers’ demands on pupils 


Study of teachers’ questions proved infor 
(a) In many of the lessons (particularly i 
jects) a majority of the teacher’s ques 
for factual replies. f r er tO 
(b) Teachers hardly ever asked questions in on they 
get information which they did not poss of what 
used questions mainly to test eee i 
had already been taught previously. oud: 
(c) In some lecon pupils were asked to reason z ra 
this often implied that they were to £ Teachers 
sequence of thought given by the teacher ip 
hardly ever followed a brief reply by a explicit 
the pupil to expand it or make it mo upils wh? 
Teachers not infrequently interrupted P od 
did try to answer at length. st-bi 
(d) Questions which asked pupils to refer n a 
experience outside school were almost a 


mative. 
n arts SU 
tions aske 


d 


3. Teachers? use and awareness of language ake 


A t me 
(a) With one exception these teachers did Tirer i 
much use in these lessons of the ee they dil 
ology of their subject specialism: whe s0. 
they usually seemed to be aware of doing 
(b) The teachers tended to use techn SE of 
labels rather than as instruments of t a eal b 
(c) All but one of the teachers used @ ae) te 
what might be called ‘text-book lene P erred ie 
though not specific to the subjects < exam? 
important concepts and processes: 5 
‘the position of . . „in relation to » » '/ oy 
unaware that they used this languag: hensio 1 gs 
might provide difficulties of Compr the Jes 
otherwise affect pupils’ participation 1 
(d) The language of one teacher was 
colloquial and less like written Brose 
the others. (The fact that this was re 
an unusually high level of pup: Fro) 
suggests a topic for investigation.) ith ybi go 
(€) Teachers varied in the explicitness W; at vas sce 
s 1 pil 


(f) Some teachers worked from non-verb' 


tions of subject-matter: diagrams, working models, 
pictures, It seems possible that in these cases 
language was used more by pupils and less by 
\ eae because the non-verbal media made 
ne subject-matter Open to public discussion. 
uccess in explanation could be checked against 
Public criteria provided by the model or diagram. 


Ps notes will suggest that it would not be difficult to 

eee relationships between dimensions of 

pupils’ | classroom behaviour and dimensions of 

edar earning behaviour, and that these hypotheses 

ot ‘orm the basis for more objective studies. Some 
Obvious lines of enquiry include: 


(a) The rate of questioning!’ which might be related to 
@) a taxonomical analysis of questions 
(i) the syntactical complexity of questions! and 
(6b t the length and complexity of pupils’ replies. 
the} extent to which pupils focus attention upon 
a a task or upon unintended signals from the 
ia er; this might be related to various dimen- 
ne at of pupils’ past experience and of the im- 
oa late context of situation. (Holt’s unrigorous 
() Tene ceptive books are suggestive here.?0) 
es ers’ linguistic styles,2! which may relate to 
ait of pupil-participation, and especially to 
EAEE uses of language (i) for exploration as 
mee providing expected answer, and (ii) for 
a) Sapa knowledge to existing schemata. 
ott actic and other characteristics of pupils’ uses 
na for learning, varying the context of 
thet ion, especially the presence and behaviour of 
€acher, 


is į A K 
naturali not intended to suggest that the time for 
likely istic studies is past. For example, it seems un- 

that (d) will be very valuable until informal 
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studies of children’s language have suggested significant j 
dimensions of context of situation and ways of making 
them operational. 

These su; ggestions, however, relate to only one aspect 
of language in the classroom, that is, to the effect of 
teachers’ speech behaviour upon pupils’ participation 
in learning. Other topics which would repay study 
include pupils’ language in small group work, and 
variations in children’s writing according to topic and 
con But these possibilities cannot be developed 

ere. 

It would be absurd to suggest that an increased 
attention to classroom language will do miracles. Not 
only is there increasing evidence that teachers’ non- 
verbal behaviour has an important influence on 
pupils’ participation in lessons, but it is clearly possible 
that there are deeper levels of a child’s personality 
which, by the time he first attends school, have already 
taken on an overall ‘set’ towards new experience. 
Notwithstanding Bernstein’s work, it is not yet clear 
how far such personality patterns are available to 
change by new language experiences. In any case, 
pupils’ lives outside school may be pushing them in 
quite other directions. It must also be admitted that 
some pupils do manage to learn passively from heavily 
directive teaching, perhaps entering into a silent dia- 
logue with the Jecturing-teacher. Which pupils these 
are, and what previous experiences have lent them this 
ability, are also matters of interest. 

Yet even when all these concessions have been made, 
the relationship between language and learning in the 
classroom remains a matter of great practical import- 
ance, If all teachers could learn to be as sensitive to 
language in the classroom as some already are, this 
might significantly raise the level of learning in all our 


schools. 
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ace nests and the language that infuses and imple- 
activit aem give power and strategy to cognitive 
maki y.’! You are almost certainly having difficulty in 
eanas of that sentence. If you are not, you are 
Your dit and rare; if you are, then console yourself, 
insight iculty is useful. It should give you greater 
Which b into the linguistic-intellectual bafflement 
recent esets children in school, particularly in the 
eating school and more particularly in ‘subject’ 
to for 8. Difficulties of this sort turn whole subjects in- 
ipin, mysteries and for many children the fog is so 
Unattal rable that all higher levels of learning become 
indise mpole, They permeate textbooks, are scattered 
notes iminately throughout stodgy pages of dictated 
Poken Te less frequently, are part of the teacher’s 
instruction or exposition in the classroom. 

fumble spes that opening quotation make us grope and 
compon irst, it is a high-order abstraction, the 
angua, ents of which are themselves abstractions. It is 
thoy nit at the apex of a pyramid of experience, 
Was thi and verbalizing. All that was offered to you 
details 3 ae but the vast range of human activities, 
d nats which you could respond to with comfort 
Pyramid, Test and which constitute the base of the 
TVeni, were hidden from you, as indeed were all the 
Nore to ing tiers between base and apex. But there is 
the aoe than that. The tone is highly formal, because 
langua ence avoids almost entirely that work-a-day 
fellow ge which we use to make contact with our 
thought and which readily touches off responsive 
Surmo; and experience. There are other difficulties to 
Unt. The sentence is highly compressed (three 

etie yoked items, concepts-language, infuses- 
Portant nts, power-strategy) and all the most im- 
mor, ut Words are highly unpredictable. We could add, 
Stem Subjectively, that the sentence in some ways 
Vitality Trowless, lifeless because it does not take its 
S Tom any particular situation; it has nO context 


K ed. J. N. Britton, Methuen (1967), 


Our 
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of you and me and what we do. It provides no links 
with our personal world; any such links must be 
provided by us. It floats out there. It is a totally 
impersonal utterance as far away from spontaneous 
spoken utterance as the statutory provisions of the 
Education Act are from two boys having an argument 
ina school playground. 

For all this, it is an utterance of great potential 
power.” 

_.. words like ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ do not refer to 

things in the way words like ‘table’ and ‘chair’ 

do (still less do they call up definite pictures in 

the mind), but they have distinctive and important 

meanings, and their use is a mark of the high 

degree of order and systematization imposed by 

us on the world we live in. In the same way the 

use of words like ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, ‘duty’, 

‘crime’ (and many others subsumed under them: 

‘property’, ‘theft’, ‘punishment’, ‘reform’, etc.), 

and of comparable words in other types of society 

presupposes a nexus of expected ways of 


behaviour... 


Order and systematizati 
words! What temptations! 
Let’s look at the prob! 
(fourth year in a secondary sc 
geography book: 
An erratic is quite an exciting result of glaciation 
as a large rock not geologically the same as 
its surroundings may be found perched 
incredibly precariously on smaller stones. This is 


an erratic. 

His teacher has put a red ring round ‘exciting’ and 
written in the margin, ‘No need to get excited. “Spec- 
tacular” a better word to use here.’ Every need to get 
excited one would have thought; excitement about 
erratics cannot be so abundant that teachers can afford 
to dampen it. At least the teacher is showing some 


ion; what rewards for mere 


lem another way. A pupil 
hool) writes in his 
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concern for language, for the language of his subject, 
even if his concern is misplaced. How far has his con- 
cern taken him? Has he really worked out the nature 
of definition and what kind of difficulty the pupil, 
using his own language, had in attempting the task? 
What is ‘better’ about ‘spectacular’ and worse about 
‘exciting’? Perhaps he is pedagogically wrong and 


- linguistically right. He knows, at least intuitively, 


_ discourse highly formal. 


¥ 
+ 


a 


7 


a is | 


_ between differe: 


that in adult scientific use ‘exciting’ would find no place 
in the definition of an erratic; this is his intuitive 
linguistic criterion. ‘Exciting’ brings to the definition 
personal, idiosyncratic, subjective aspects of an erratic 
which the recording scientist sets out to eliminate. An 
erratic is an erratic whether you get excited about it or 
not. To grasp fully what an erratic is you may indeed 
need to get excited about it, however mildly, but when 
you have learnt to distinguish between your excitement 
and the objective properties of the erratic, you have 
reached a stage when you know something about your 
own thinking. Thus there is also a psychological crit- 
erion of linguistic difficulty, 

As the study of linguistics has developed it has 
increasingly drawn our attentio; 
and often obsessive, 
language (correct—incorrect, good—bad, U—Non-U, 
etc.) and begun t 
us to analyse an 


ysics, Magnetism; its mode 
Scientific; and its tenor of 
Of course each of these cate- 
d all three of them are inter- 


of discourse is written- 

gories can be refined an 

acting and inter-related, 
How does this help us? First. 


0 » When a pupil 
~ field of discourse of most sch E aae 


e pupil to haye access to exper- 
How is he to lear tiv 


ience of this mode? n its distinctive 


features? 


relationshi 


The tenor of this kind of discourse, i.e. highly formal, 
creates an even greater difficulty. The adult use of this 
tenor presumes, first, an enormous unknown audience 
about whom the only valid assumption is that they 
want access to the data and ideas without ambiguity 
and subjectivity and, secondly, a writer who wishes to 
make them available. This writer-reader relationship is 
the more sophisticated by virtue of its tenuousness- 
How unreal and remote this is for the ordinary pupil. It 
is even more unreal when one bears in mind that for him 
itis a mere pretence. He writes for no one; or for one 
person, who is not remote and unknown and who 
knows it all anyway, 

An awareness of ‘register’ then can help us to See 
this special language learning problem more clearly an 
even give us some more clearly defined goals fo 
language learning.4 


Productive teaching is designed not to alter 
patterns already acquired but to add to his 

[the pupil’s] resources; and to do so in such a way 
that he has the greatest range of the potentialities 
of the language available to him for appropriate 


use in all the varied situations in which he needs. 
them, 


What linguistics does not tell us, however, is a 
kind of difficulties school learners have in mas be: 
this ‘range of potentialities’ and becoming sensit to 
‘appropriate use’. Are some registers more en 
learn to use than others? If so, why? Do we learn t cia 
in an order which relates to psychological and Base 
development? Every teacher could give the beginn! n 
of an answer to these questions but they are ils 
beginnings, crude ones at that. We know that PUP 
will handle comfortably fiction narrative long ver 
they can cope with historical-argument (if they fhis 
do!). We need to fill out a detailed picture of 
Process. We need to know more about the pr rain 
transition to new and less accessible registers and have 
p to those already under control. Nor t 
the linguists got much further than distinguishins uld 
conventional features of different registers. We istic 
be just as interested to know in non-impression 
terms what constitutes an effective use of a rer cal 
Thus for the linguist a good and a mediocre histo at 
account may both be perfectly in register. ` yal 
differentiates them? Not all registers are Ot ~ ore 
educational importance, though which are the E 
important is a controversial issue (to some teacher igh 
formalities of business letters obviously deserve a 
Priority). All school subjects operate sub-langv e 
which are encrusted with linguistic conventions, 33 of 
of which still serve a useful purpose and Ss 
which do not,5 

The climate of more than half the continent 15 
thus marked by the aridity and the high range its 
temperature experienced, The main sources Al 
rainfall are the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 8” 

erefore its rain-carrying winds are southerly 


ty a 

= and south: 

ii. ee ee The near-approach of high 
Rev tci ae limits the distribution of 
ad RS peninsulas and islands of the 
maet that uth-east. Seasonally it is limited by 
only in the s ise on-shore winds are experienced 
monsoonal pera ia hence giving rise to 


‘Aridity’, « 
even oi shore winds’, ‘monsoonal rainfall’, 
about ‘near-a ed’, all seem to be valuable but what 
an o opach of high landa limits the 
at., wads easonally it is limit 
i piee E ited by the fact 
andling the o then we have a better apparatus for 
; an we have fo guistic aspects of textbook language 
Sing it, W, r the psychology of understanding and 


the lingu; 
Suisti 
M c and the psychological components. Until 


essed 
thi alm ; ete 
is ost entirely in impersonal languages 


Progr 
fe etess th 
isons rough the secondary school. In English 
phy 38 
PhY, tho 
ugh ji 
gh in these subjects a sort of ill-defined 
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ful age is 3 
fils the Weighty, detached, highly respected and 


lan, e e 
iene’ Be eine elementary concepts wit 
o Ba th lengthy linguistic and social oe 
um, th it freely. 
ae ihe about this kind of language seem to 
taken 4 i it is thought many pupil 
N th to help ie it so that no special steps need to 
Pupije, Practi em to do so. They should be traine 
leary, Te tier uses of language. Secondly, when 
Seg, Ss it is ght to be suitable subjects for advance 
that per will be me that such difficulties as they 
note guage piy Of Some Pure intellectual kind a0 
aot Will look after itself. The problem does 
in ‘Nee te 
they oe cone are only exceptionally written 
Conta’ Write: highest quality, and more often — 
boop ty terns in prose that may be described in 
Stang “O not S, yet the students who use these 
Mie They mater find them “jifficult to under- 
map, Mamita PS Strange, because they dea 
are 98 great q, matters; they may be voluminous, 
ON as o : lemands on the memory; 
tatt © aS the cure, even to the inexperience” 
tom „this i so-called average man is led tO believe. 
Pupil ern language is at the furthest pole 
n spontaneous language, V” jch leaves 
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them free to use language in an 

T y ny way which s i 
u E as perne them to Tere DA 

ubjective vi 

Impersonal language requires them E pata 
subjectivity or at least to cover its traces. Th de = 
personal involvement may precede or oan ae eee 
their exploration of the new areas of ex erence ice 
i have to learn how to eliminate its Vei eremi 
4 is impersonal language, which n li i 
ing still further, has two distinct Seats ae 
have already drawn attention. First, it i ‘to 
certain language habits which are the product ofa 
complex history. These are linguistic conventio ; 
which could well be looked at critically and, like See 
other conventions, they can be broken by an; R 
who has weighed their worth and found them A b 
ksome.? Within these conventions, 


stultifying and irl 
however, there is also language which has been per- 
fected to embody rational thought, ultimately at its 


highest level. (Of course not all impersonal language is 
of this kind—keep off the grass’ for instance—but 
this is not the main object of our concern.) Little 

been made to study this dual quality of 
tainly teachers and textbook 
customed to looking at the language 


as though one were to be 
ge’s wig than in justice.8 

r tongue is acquired almost entirely 
cexperience and activity. There cannot 
glish who delude themselves 
glish solely or even mainly in 
is a teacher; the environ- 
r; 0 is other school learning. The 
d environment extend the use of day-to-day ` 
Janguage and English derives strength from 
eous uses 
ich theseuses ca! 


tingand reading. 
for other language learning. 


the unique opportunity for 
Here the pupil will be 


n 
ted with verbalized thou 
Cos d basis. This wil 


order A : 
and rtainl. his main chance, 
ught of impersonal observation and 


iption, neralization and abstraction, theories, 
potty i of events remote in time or space, 
vie and speculation. The concepts which make 

are € ied in special languages anc 
. The more deeply a subject is penetrated 
sub-langu aood the further its language grows from 
of everyday speech and from personal 
the effort to master it we lift our thinking 
thinking develops we use the 

i ter confidence and purpose. Its 
Nes ae and there are discoveries and 

master it. 


js enormo 
to be met jn our struggles to 


aspect of 
more intereste 

The mothe 
through linguisti 
be many teachers of En 
that their pupils learn En 
English Jessons. The home 
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Yet we know that many young people leave ages 
afraid of this language, regarding it as alien an : 
inaccessible; others mutter it like an agai oF 
sheltering behind it conceal their own ideas an i 
doubts, hoping that the words themselves will worl g 
their own accord. They cannot use this languag 
flexibly, they are chained to its formulations. Some 
have so precarious a hold upon it that it slips away un- 
der stress. How can they be helped towards ae 
and confidence and mastery? How can they be helpe 
towards this language in such a way that it develops 
rather than retards their thin! king? 
A bridge needs to be built between personal, 
creative language and impersonal language. Children 
and young people should not be rushed into the use of 
the adult, mature language of a subject. Real learning 
means making knowledge personal, bringing to bear 
on it all of one’s own experience that seems to be 
relevant. This is only possible when we express the new 
experience in our own language in our own way, 
taking over just so much of the new language of the 
subject as is right for us, trying it out and tasting it. 
The new language should be encountered in the most 
favourable circumstances, in lively books which have 
been produced by writers who have some kind of 
awareness of the problems we have been discussing.’ 
M. Ilin discusses the candle flame in this way.19 


You only see the beams and nails and bricks 
when the house burns up. The same thing is true 
here: the water and coal are only visible when we 
make a small conflagration—light the candle. 
Very well. When the candle burns we get water 
and carbon. But what becomes of them? The 
water goes off in the form of steam. This is the 
steam which condensed on the spoon when we 
held it over the flame. But what becomes of the 
carbon? When the candle smokes the carbon 


goes off in the form of soot—tiny particles of 


carbon—and settles on the ceiling, walls and 
furniture of the room, 


But if the candle is burning well there is no 
soot, for the carbon 


is all burned up. Burned up? 
What do we mean by that? Now we have to 
begin at the beginning again. What becomes of 
the carbon when it burns up? One of two things: 
either it is lost, disappears entirely, or it is turned 
into some other substance which we simply don’t 


see. 
Let’s try to catch this ghost. 


iographies, original works and 


novels. Any one class will contain pupils i a 
different stages of progress from the personal to ome 
personal. If different ways of verbalizing PON ae 
ience are left open to them they can cross the ae 
when they are ready to cross them. We need to me a 
possible for all the pupil’s hard won eee bes 
imagination and thinking, all those concepts wan 
already mastered, to help him forward to new 5 ne 
and conversely for these new concepts to make Sora 
contact with his imagination and thought. ane 
indication of this process can be seen in these i 

from the history book made by an eleven-year-old. 


1 Death of a Viking king 

King Rikki died at the break of day. 
I am Thor his son 

Today just before dusk 

He will be pushed, 

Pushed into the water, 

In a burning ship. 


The sun has just set 


The people are gathering on the beach 
A large Viking ship on rollers, 

Waits, 

Waits to be pushed into the sea 
Priceless treasure is being loaded 


On to the waiting ship, 

Golden goblets 

Plates, money, 

Jewels, swords, 

Shields and helmets, 

Food and Drink 

Suits of armour 

And precious brocade 

And then the body of the king 

Is laid in the boat with greatest care 

The oarsmen and servants start 

Pushing it towards the sea. 

It gathers speed, ard! 
And now a burning torch is thrown on bo 
SPLASH! 

The boat is in, 

Burning 

Sailing out to sea 


Until at last a mass of flames 
It sinks, 


2 As Edward has spent much of his life in thas 
Normandy, Norman ways pleased him mor onks 

english ones. He had been brought up by hose 
and was himself in many ways a monk. In 

days monks were often called ‘Confessors jward 
Thus Edward’s nickname came about as Ed 
the Confessor, 
3 Sutton Hoo 


. the 
This is a helmet [a picture of it is pasted int 
book] found in 500 pieces. It is made of nn 
Covered bronze and then tin so that it 100 
White and shiny. However the eye brows 40 


treasure ship 


4 


m 
ee are bronze. The dragon’s eyes are 
s (in between eyebrows). 


Who wr 
haps ae textbooks? What is a good one? Per- 
leave Behind one first whether in our anxiety to 
and the smatt e bad old days of elementary schools 
them we ha erings of knowledge which went with 
Tew textbook. not been too eager to see the glossy 
education, | as a visible guarantee of real secondary 
Teplace at English lessons texts are beginning to 
argued for tes and one historian has recently 
h history 4 banishment of history textbooks from 
have to ea jass.1 The best textbooks in existence 
DY group Be, a kind of evenness of development in 
Who have a Many seem to be written by people 
igger a Sie other textbooks; they may have 
None the le nd more difficult but they were textbooks 
Stubby ee The authors or compilers handle a 
nich they end or umpteenth-hand language 
© Subject nee accepted as part of ‘the content’ of 
a ake aay show little awareness of what pupils 
Bae Tude ni ail to make of their language beyon 
ie Shorter Otions of easy and difficult vocabulary 
eS that Sentences.!2 Yet frequently it is in these 
Personal pocis meet for the first time the written 
an oor ase of educated men. 
Part areness ig Dae are written by teachers and 
teal the e ‘the language of their subject should 
ity ang quipment of all teachers. What kind ©! 
lution’ sonal meaning inheres in the concept 
Ho fore”, ‘on a class of fourteen-year-olds? Or in 
to W much is Orrelation’, ‘in direct proportion to * 
Kings ‘Te a convention and how much a necessity 
aint ensure pume; ‘limited the auiheny of the 
So En Becs seed dispersal takes place’? Clearly 
Scien, Wi s present different problems. The word 
Se an as used differently in geography, history, 
Esson, S Not mene The ‘body’ of the physics 
Ose The scj same as ‘the body’ of the biology 
histo ation S can always be accompanied by 
®Xper: ais and dicussion (are they?) but 
pence, Hig Phy have to deal with secone” 
Cs story handles difficult social concepts of 


Stity ys: Se . 
tUtiong Staphy sometimes deals with es 
Udy ep 


cr, and someti ‘entific cone 
> Be imes scientilic 
Seong. ore ology and map-projections. need e 
va Pu sely these language differences and hov 
a e with them. 3 
cop; Ma; 2 eir shortcomings subject t° S 
rey Timpersy Pupils real value. However imited their 
tarn 502a language it is from the textbook tha! 
that (ane said so much we can na 
loketo, tO ci textbooks also do harm- If rhe 
ak 3 Seems re flooding into our schools, ane ing 
Nd act them Satiable, we should take an unl ae 
Ce. - Any history book will contain p 
Very Rastejo e this: i, 
bi es 5 p life in 
al sense had formed part of English ia SA 
of Ẹ; What is a monastery? HO“, > what 
elish life’? What ‘English life 
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senses are there other than ‘very real’ senses? Can 
‘English life’ of a past period take on meaning before 
many institutions like monasteries have been looked 


at concretely ? 


Language like this looks at children across a chasm. 


The worst way to bridge this chasm is to encourage 
children to take over whole chunks of it as a kind of 
jargon (examinations have been the great excuse). For 
ildren, such as moderately successful gram- 


fluent chil 
mar school pupils, this process is fatally easy. Prob- 


ably few of us who have grown up in the system are 
free from some taint of this schooling. Instead of the 
new formulations representing hard-won victories of 
Je or even partial victories, they are 


intellectual struge! n pa 
not even half-hearted skirmishes. Instead there is 
empty yerbalism, sanctioned utterance and approved 


dogma; behind them is a void or a chaos. The personal 
view is made to seem irrelevant; it is outlawed. The 
conventions of this language are not taken over as 
tions of other uses of language, at first 
experimentally and then with growing confidence, 

lock, stock and barrel. Language 


e have been torn asunder. 


For other pupils, 7 
own language and the textbook is so great that the 
A ise. Their own language has not 


` At least his morale will be high 
with new verbal experience. He 
when he is Cone he will do it again. At the other 
is the P pil who receives nothing but scramb- 
d messages: He has failed to decode them in the 
led T will fail again. i 
ost boy’ and girls do not drop neatly into 
e categories. Many pupils are very ready 

f language and very responsive to them; 
adult status of an impersonal form of 
Jimpse its power. The beginnings can 
hool. It crops up in 


in the primary SC a 
early seen 2 in Ps midst of personal writing for 


entered had a silver birch wood 

drainage Jake at the other. All 
channels draining the earth. 

e nearest the wood was actually 

d spirits to erect the 


placed it ina 


e we 
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`t one end an 
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et was sixty feet long and about ten feet 
tae They were supported at either end by a 
bamboo pole, which, when wanted to, pulled 
apart. We had to guy each pole because of the 
elastic pull of the net. The net itself, was of see 
nylon mesh with four horizontal thick strands o 
elastic passing through the middle. The bird flew 
into the mesh, which stretched, and then dropped 
down behind one of the horizontal strands, thus 
falling into what may be termed a pocket. ... 


But they may not yet be ready to handle the whole 
apparatus of the fully developed language of a 
subject. Again and again young pupils are asked to 
deploy the language of objective argument when their 
own thinking has only reached the stage of committed 
assertion and passionate partisanship. Mostly we are 
in too great a hurry, rushing children not to ‘the 
concept which is just ahead and therefore challenging, 
but to one which is well beyond their reach, outside 
the range of their thought and completely severed 
from their experience. 

This discussion both implicitly and explicitly has 
pointed to some practical applications of an under- 
standing of impersonal language. Let us bring some of 
them together. 

The language of education is historically evolved 
and fashioned, embodying generations of endeavour 
to understand the universe and society. It remains 
inaccessible until the learner has made it interact with 
his own experience and past learning. The first way he 
achieves this is through social speech. We need to 
bring out into the light of day all the pupil’s thinking 
and feeling about a subject. Whatever the final form 
of recording may be, however much it may be finally 
distilled into the bare impersonal item, it must begin 
as personal spontaneous language.13 

Science is not an impersonal construction. It is 

No less, and no more, personal than other forms of 

communicated thought. This book is not less 

Scientific because my manner is personal, and I 

make no apology for it. Science searches the 

common experience of people; and it is made by 
people, and it has their style. 

Of course, there is talk and talk, 
specific weight of mercury? is very 
“What were you trying to do?’ 
“What did you find out? 


‘What is the 
different from 
‘How did you do it? 
And that is different from 


Notes 


1 J. S. Bruner, Introduction to Thought and Language by 
L. S. Vygotsky. New York: Wiley 1962, HR, 


2 R. H. Robins, General Linguistics: An Introductory 
Survey. 
3 For a fuller discussion of ‘register’ see Enkvist, S 
and Gregory, Linguistics and Style, 86-91. ae 
4 Halliday, McIntosh, Strevens The Linguistic Sci 
and Language Teaching. London: Lo S ERA 


spontaneous inquiry and observation. How ofen a 
genuine speculation and genuine argument ente: chof 
science lessons or geography or history ? How mu ihe 
the subterranean world of thought is brought to 
ce? 4 
ee teacher’s own talk plays a vital role. re z 
only a glorified question-master and boiler-do tof 
his own notes then his pupils will never catch pecs 
what happens to a subject when it becomes a FE his 
of a person. They will never hear his doubts, na i 
enthusiasm nor hear the biography of an idea 1 
life ofan individual. 

Do we need textbooks? What exactly for? Hova 
we help pupils to use them? How should a firs une 
book differ from a fifth-form book? Can textboo cane 
made more like real books without sacrificing oe be 
and objectivity? A part of the answer must sur bject, 
that we must stop thinking in terms of one su 
one textbook, one year, one pupil. to the 

We should attach much less iporen agin t0 
linguistic conventions of our subjects and n Ey 
sort out what these are. It is possible that our P oa 
will find fresher, livelier language than the peri aa 
jaded jargon of the textbooks. Dictated no wage 
summaries should disappear for ever. Pane for 
cannot be used as a gift or a dole. What are note ‘ 

A class can only know how it wants to eae. A 
when it knows what use it wants to make of t e them 
any case notes are cryptic and we probably A 
too soon. Always the emphasis should be arenes 
individual and the group shaping their own m access 
in their own language without their being denie ersonal 
to more mature formulations. Creative, ‘ med: 
interpretation should be provided for and we sslatio? 
Space-fiction can be the free-est mode of spec try #8 
about astronomy, physics and society. Poe 
hospitable to all experience. E that each 

We need more patience. We are so anxious finishe 
endeavour should be a perfect fragment of the mist 
Product. In our anxiety that the little area of che x like 
or history which we are examining should 10° 3 fide 
the real thing, like bona fide history or DOMA ych 
chemistry, paradoxically we make it unreal, 
farther away from the real thing. tboo%, 

A serious concern with the language of the tert ott 
the language of a subject, is a proper an e vital 
concern for all teachers, for it involves t 
Participants in most learning—words. 


civil 
7 The change in the use of formal language bY an sae 
vice is a case in point. See Sir Ernest GOWE 
Words. is Le 
8 The word-by-word rote learning of laws, epee 
very common. Is there only one way on t 
Boyle’s Law? Compare the following versions! const 
(a) The volume of a given mass of gas an oes 
temperature is inversely proportional to th 
to which itis subjected, 


z sios. 
C. T. Smith, Intermediate Ph 


= asthe pressure if the temperature remains constant. 
iNew W. Pearce, School Physics. 
interesting contrast is this lower level of abstraction. 
O “a the same temperature the rule is simple. By 
eae the pressure, we halve the volume. By 
ze ving the pressure we double the volume. If we 
ara by matter what has mass, 
atter remains the same when we double or halve the 
Space to contain it. 
Lancelot Hogben, Men, Missiles and Machines. 


(b) The volume of a given mass of gas varies inversely 


the amount of 


9 A pioneer in o 

a long time has been aware > need for ae 
source material. See for example Men Who Found-O! 
Good Citizens, etc. A p 

10 M. Ilin, 100,000 Whys. À 

11 Philip Abrams, ‘History Without Textbooks’, Where?; 
Autumn 1964. Nia 

42 There have been attempts to deal with the problem of 7 
‘readability’ of textbooks but they do not deal with the 
problems raised here. 

13 J. Bronowski, The Common Sense of Science. 
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attempts 
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h a meta- 


ickly be- 
language 


e and all 


istic 1 
pat at es of cultural knowledg d 
ie it Īmplies for maturation towards full adult- 
ae Ort ensued in society. Considering the 
so 2tising eee impressiveness of this process, it 1S 
to that eh note that it is only in the last ten years or 

the stuq attention has been given by psychologists 

tiae eee nazar. learning in the child. 
ren the Ption and development of the revolu- 
lin, Scted in ries of transformational grammar is 
Sui the growth of developmental psycho- 
ulations O 


fr 

hay, ework as ky and his followers have supplied a 
Bene es which many deve opmental studies 
eds al ques Valuable empiri pservations. The 
no this: H tion with which most studies are concern 
Moco ow is it that a child, equip at birth wi 
st p MUnication skills whatsoever, and only the 


entary verbal repertoire 


able to acquire an ability as complex as language— 
and so reliably and regularly ? 

An adult who knows his language, possesses an 
elaborate set of rules which constitute its grammar. A 
child growing up in a community of adult speakers is 
faced with the task of constructing for himself a simi- 
Jar set of rules that will enable him both to understand 
and to speak the language that surrounds him. Chom- 
sky argues persuasively that the general form of these 
grammatical rules may be common to all human 
languages and that the principles underlying the 


structure O! 
is highly likely that these ‘linguisti 
of our genetic endowment. Thi 
against behaviourist assertion: 
explain language acquisition as a pr 
and selective reinforcement. Imitatio: 
an observable and important factor, but Roger Brown 


and Ursula Bellugi show that not only does a 
often in so doing reducing her 


s striking regularities of 
iew that a child is 
jlizing more complex grammatical 
earning what to say, but also 
nstruct his own sentences. 
teraction between mother 
terms of selective rein- 


speech is S 
construction, 
progressively ut 
he is not only l 
how to say it; that is, to Co. 
To consider this linguistic in 
and child as expressible in 


forcement ignores the structural characteristics of the 

dialogue: 

Adam Mother 

‘Truck’ 

‘Put truck, Mommy’ ‘Put the truck where?’ 

‘Put truck window’ ‘I think that one’s too 
large to go in the window’ 

David McNeill shows that these regularities in child- 

ren’s speech suggest a great deal about the nature of 
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gniti owth in general, and that language may be 
Sea ech of a broader cognitive process, in 
which the acquisition of abilities in general conforms 
with the model of a transformational system, whereby 
abstract (or ‘deep’) cognitive structures may generate a 
virtually infinite range of complex behaviours (or 
‘surface’ structures). y 
The ee, between language and cognition 
has been the subject of much enquiry and experi- 
mental study, and the three papers on the topic that 
are presented in this section indicate three major 
positions in this controversial area. These readings 
have been chosen to illustrate both the differences in 
theory that result from isolating speech or language 
from each other and the added insight to be gained 
from a study of both competence and performance. 
Luria shows how a child’s speech comes to be a potent 
means of controlling and organizing motor activity. 
The child who has not yet learned to speak is Sensitive 
only to the here and now; he is under ‘stimulus 
control’, being directed in his actions by the impact of 
environmental stimulation. He is thus distracted by 
each novel stimulus as it appears, and is unable to 
maintain behaviour that is directed towards a specific 
goal in the face of this distraction. The child, when he 
acquires language, is enabled to represent and 
structure his action within the syntactic framework 
that language provides. This process of linguistic 
control is initially effective only in simple, non-conflict 
situations: for example, ‘press when you see the red 
light, and don’t press when you see the blue light’ is 
utilized by the child of 2; 8 to 2; 10 only for its 
directive function. Re-written in terms of the function 
it serves for this age-group, the statement would read 
something like ‘light-press’. It is only by the age of 
4; 0 to 4; 6 that this restriction is overcome and the 
full semantic content of the contingency instruction is 
utilized by the child. It is at this stage, Luria suggests, 
that the child no longer needs to actually utter the 
control phrase: his speech for action has become 
internalized. This progressive internalization of 
Cognitive functions through the medium of speech is 
paradigmatic of most Russian theory in this area, 


Piaget, on the other hand, is more concemed e 
language, and Sinclair-de-Zwart suggests tha a 
Piagetian theory the child’s prelinguistic interna of 
tion of logical operations predates the acquisition. Fr 
the linguistic forms for these operations. fae of 
Piaget’s theory language is seen not asa prec 
cognition, but as relying upon the child having oa iy. 
the requisite cognitive structures non-ver ie 
Indeed, Piaget goes so far as to state that some F A 
child’s logical operations are ‘not cexpressib a is 
ordinary, natural language’. So, for Piaget, ager 
indicative of the progress of cognitive growth, Ss T 
ing but not determining the child’s acquisition 0 Be 
concepts as class, relation and conservation. 
concepts are learned, not linguistically, but thro saa 
the child operating on and manipulating his envir" 
ment. 

This section of the reader concludes with a paper by 
Bruner in which he presents a third genetic appre a 
to cognitive growth that goes some way tona 
synthesis of the positions of Luria and Piest 4 
adopting a ‘stage’ theory of the developmen! 
Tepresentation: 1 
Stage 1. Enactive: Adaptation at the motor ae 
moving, reaching, grasping, constructing ‘aC’ 
sequences. j Pt 
Stage 2. Iconic: The child responds to his environ 
ment in terms of percepts and concrete images: 
general, one aspect of a situation dominates; 
example, colour or shape. eneral 
Stage 3. Symbolic: The child is able to ezproi 
and abstract ideas in word and number. pols; 
achieved conservation and can manipulate SYP ally 
that is, talk and think, without recourse to ac’ fan 
performing such manipulations on the objects 
cerned. 5 not 

Bruner believes that cognitive growth ects 
only from within, but also by the cultural fran 
of technologies, the main vehicle for this transmi fy 
being language. Thus, in the process of Jane 
acquisition and the development of thought, 
seen the evolutionary history of man. sake Oates 
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Ho F 
tay ee mind work? To answer this question we 
mind. O, at some of the work performed by the 
knowleda of its main functions is the acquisition of 
nowledge, The two major factors in acquisition of 
Subject o fet perception and learning, have been the 
Not, T thi etd and speculation for centuries. It would 
Positions th be misleading to characterize the major 
Classical Smat have developed _as outgrowths of 
Ories Pega ris and empiricism. The rationalist 
© intrinsic aked by the importance they assign 
TOCesseg i sa in mental operations—to central 
© innate id organizing principles in perception, and 
ìricist a ideas and principles in learning. The em- 
°xperien Dp oach, in contrast, has stressed the role of 
STe and control by environmental factors. 
e E empiricist view 1S that sensory images 
ain as j FETH to the brain as impressions. They re- 
ending s that will be associated in various ways, 
n this yj on the fortuitous character of experience. 
Phrases ew a language is merely a collection of words, 
accident, pa sentences, a habit system, acquired 
Williard ¢ ly and extrinsically. In the formulation of 
Owled Quine, knowledge of a language (and, in fact, 
OF sen e ge in general) can be represented as ‘a fabric 
o A variously associated to one another and 
Tespong rbal stimuli by the mechanism of conditioned 
©.’ Acquisition of knowledge is only a matter 


of 
Sra 
exe dual construction of this fabric. When sensory 
eady established net- 


erii Ro 
pOr ane is interpreted, the alr 
tials, ay, be activated in some fashion. In its essen- 
be avio; is view has been predominant in modern 
little Gen science, and it has been accepted with 
ti The aon by many philosophers as well. 
his S RSN rationalist view is quite different. In 
Motiong the mind contains a system of ‘common 
Xcohey that enable it to interpret the scattered and 

ent data of sense in terms of objects and their 
969, reprinted in Child 


Surce: 
Langue: Psychology Today, February 1 i 
opold, Prentice Hall, 


ge, ed. A. 
71), asar Adon and W. F. Le 


relations, cause and effect, whole and part, symmetry, 
gestalt properties, functions, and so on. Sensation, 
providing only fleeting and meaningless images, is 
degenerate and particular, Knowledge, much of it 
beyond immediate awareness, is rich in structure, 
inyolves universals, and is highly organized. The 
innate general principles that underlie and organize 
this knowledge, according to Leibniz, ‘enter into 
our thoughts, of which they form the soul and the 
connection .. . although we do not at all think of 


them.” 

This ‘active’ rationalist vi 
knowledge persisted through the romantic period in 
its essentials. With respect to language, it achieves its 
most illuminating expression in the profound investi- 
gations of Wi elm von Humboldt. His theory of 
speech perception supposes a generative system of 
rules that underlies speech production as well as its 
interpretation. The system is generative in that it 
makes infinite use of finite means. He regards a 
language as a structure of forms and concepts based on 
a system of rules that determine their interrelations, 
arrangement, and organization. But these finite 
materials can be combined to make a never-ending 
product. 

In the rationalist and romantic tradition of linguistic 
theory, the normal use of language is regarded as 
characteristically innovative. We construct sentences 
that are entirely new to US. There is no substantive 
notion of ‘analogy’ Or ‘generalization’ that accounts 
for this creative aspect of language use. It is equally 
erroneous to describe language as a ‘habit structure’ or 
as a network of associated responses. The innovative 
element in normal use of language quickly exceeds the 


bounds of such marginal principles as analogy or 
generalization (under any substantive interpretation 
of these notions). It is important to emphasize this 
fact because the insight has been lost under the impact 
of the behaviorist assumptions that have dominated 


speculation and research in the twentieth century. 


ew of the acquisition of 
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In Humboldt’s view, acquisition of language 1S 
largely a matter of maturation of an innate language 
capacity. The maturation is guided by internal a 
by an innate ‘form of language’ that is sharpened, 
differentiated, and given its specific realization through 
experience. Language is thus a kind of latent structure 
in the human mind, developed and fixed by exposure 
to specific linguistic experience. Humboldt believes 
that all languages will be found to be very similar in 
their grammatical form, similar not on the surface but 
in their deeper inner structures. The innate organ- 
izing principles severely limit the class of possible 
languages, and these principles determine the pro- 
perties of the language that is learned in the normal 
way. 
ae active and passive views of perception and 
learning have elaborated with varying degrees of 
clarity since the seventeenth century. These views can 
be confronted with empirical evidence in a variety of 
ways. Some recent work in psychology and neuro- 
physiology is highly suggestive in this regard. There is 
evidence for the existence of central processes in 
perception, specifically for control over the functioning 
of sensory neurons by the brain-stem reticular system. 
Behavioral counterparts of this central control have 
been under investigation for several years. Further- 
more, there is evidence for innate organization of the 
perceptual system of a highly specific sort at every 
level of biological organization. Studies of the 
visual system of the frog, the discovery of specialized 
cells responding to angle and motion in the lower 
cortical centers of cats and rabbits, and the somewhat 
comparable investigations of the auditory system of 
frogs—all are relevant to the classical questions of 
intrinsic structure mentioned earlier. These studies 
suggest that there are highly organized, innately 
determined perceptual systems that are adapted 
closely to the animal’s ‘life space’ and that provide the 
basis for what we might call ‘acquisition of knowledge.’ 
Also relevant are certain behavioral studies of human 
infants, for example those showing the preference for 
faces over other complex stimuli. 
_ These and other studies make it reasonable to 
inquire into the possibility that complex intellectual 
structures are determined narrowly by innate mental 
organization. What is perceived may be determined by 
mental processes of considerable depth. As far as 
language learning is concerned, it seems to me that a 
rather convincing argument can be made for the view 
that certain principles intrinsic to the mind provide 
invariant structures that are a precondition for lin 
guistic experience. In the course of this article I wo! id 
like to sketch some of the ways such 5 
might be clarified and firmly established. 
There are several ways linguistic evidence can be 


used to reveal properties of human percepti 
. p e T 
learning. In this section we consider fas 


strategy that might take us nearer to this 
Let us say that in interpretin 
stimulus a person constructs a 


conclusions 


one research 
goal. 

ing a certain physical 
Percept.’ This percept 


represents some of his conclusions (in general, 
unconscious) about the stimulus. To the extent that Z 
can characterize such percepts, we can 80 on s 
investigate the mechanisms that relate stimulus 40! 
percept. Imagine a model of perception that takes 
stimuli as inputs and arrives at percepts as ‘outputs. 
The model might contain a system of beliefs, strater 
for interpreting stimuli, and other factors, such as t 2 
organization of memory. We would then havo 
perceptual model that might be represented graphical 
as in Figure 1. 


System 


of beliefs 


RER 


Perceptual _, 
strategies 


ieee | 


Stimulus 


a Percept 


ion bY 
Figure 1 Each physical stimulus, after interpretation 
the mental processes, will result in a percept. 


Consider next the system of beliefs that is a cor 
ponent of the perceptual model. How was thi te 
quired? To study this problem, we must investite od 
second model, which takes certain data as input 
gives as ‘output’ (again, internally represente 
system of beliefs operating in the perceptua d have 
This second model, a model of learning, would Phi 
its own intrinsic structure, as did the first- e0 
structure might consist of conditions on the nate ate 
the system of beliefs that can be acquired, om uí 
inductive strategies, and again, of other factors $ 
as the organization of memory (see Figure 2). . put 

Under further conditions, which are interesting and 
not relevant here, we can take these perceptu? now” 
learning models as theories of the acquisition o d the 
ledge, rather than of belief. How then WOY 
models apply to language? The input stimulus E js? 
perceptual model is a speech signal, and the percep eS 
representation of the utterance that the heare! gst 
the signal to be and of the interpretation he assig 
it. We can think of the percept as the stra ajs 
description of a linguistic expression which con jot 
certain phonetic, semantic, and syntactic infor™ joh 
Most interesting is the syntactic information», ces: 
best can be discussed by examining a few tyPic® <gm? 

The following three sentences seem to have thes 
syntactic structure, 

(1) I told John to leave 
(2) I expected John to leave 
(3) I persuaded John to leave 


Data 


Limits on form of bellef-system 
Inductive procedures 
Other factors 


System 
of bellefs 


Percept 


ee E 


Stimulus 


----— Perceptual 


strategles 
Other 


factors 


Ta 2 One’s system of beliefs, a part of the perception 
el, is acquired from data as shown above. 


Each contains the subject J, and the predicate of each 
teal of a verb (sold, expected, persuaded), a noun 
ts ie (John), and an embedded predicate phrase 
ae eave). This similarity is only superficial, howevet— 
of pets in what we may call the ‘surface structure’ 
wh ese sentences, which differ in important ways 
en we consider them with somewhat greater care. 
e differences can be seen when the sentences are 
Peephrased or subjected to certain grammatical 
erations, such as the conversion from active to 
fees forms. For example, in normal conversation 
pai sentence ‘I told John to leave’ can be roughly 
Taphrased as: 


(a) What I told John was to leave 

But the other two sentences cannot be paraphrased as: 
(2a) *What Texpected John was to leave 

Ga) *WhatI persuaded John was to leave 

Sentence (2) can be paraphrased as: 


(2b) It was expected by me that John would leave 


B 
Ut the other two sentences cannot undergo a corres- 


Pondi 3 
nding formal operation, yielding: 


*It was told by me that John would leave 


3 
Goer was persuaded by me that John would leave 


i Sentences (2) and (3) differ more subtly. In (3) John 
e S direct object of persuade, but in (2) John is not 
es Irect object of expect. We can show this by using 

€ verbs in slightly more complex sentences: 


(4 
© i expected the doctor to examine John 


persuaded the doctor to examine J ohn 


If 
ex replace the embedded proposition the doctor to 
mine John with its passive form John to be examined 


by the doctor, the change to the passive does not, in 
itself, change the meaning. We can accept as para- 
phrases ‘I expected the doctor to examine J ohn’ and 


(4a) lexpected John to beexamined by the doctor ~ 


But we cannot accept as paraphrases ‘I persuaded the 
doctor to examine John’ and i 


(5a) I persuaded J ‘ohn to be examined by the doctor 


The parts of these sentences differ in their gram- 
matical functions. In ‘I persuaded John to leave’ John 
is both the object of persuade and the subject of leave. 
These facts must be represented in the percept since 
they are known, intuitively, to the hearer of the speech 
signal. No special training or instruction is necessary 
to enable the native speaker to understand these 
examples, to know which are ‘wrong’ and which ‘right’, 
although they may all be quite new to him. They are 
interpreted by the native speaker instantaneously and 
uniformly, in accordance with structural principles 
that are known tacitly, intuitively, and unconsciously. 

These examples illustrate two significant points. 
First, the surface structure of a sentence, its organiza- 
tion into various phrases, may not reveal or imme- 
diately reflect its deep syntactic structure. The deep 
structure is not represented directly in the form of the 
speech signal; it is abstract. Second, the rules that 
determine deep and surface structure and their 
interrelation in particular cases must themselves be 
highly abstract. They are surely remote from con- 
sciousness, and in all likelihood they cannot be 
brought to consciousness. 

A study of such examples, examples characteristic 
of all human languages that have been carefully 
the first stage of the linguistic 
investigation outlined above, namely the study of the 
percept. The percept contains phonetic and semantic 


information related through the medium of syntactic 
structure. There are two aspects to this syntactic struc- 
ture. It consists of a surface directly related to the 


phonetic form, and a deep structure ; 
semantic interpretation. The deep structure is repre- 
sented in the mind and rarely is indicated directly in 


the physical signal. A 
A language, then, involves 4 set of semantic- 


honetic percepts, of sound-meaning correlations, the 
» orrelations being determined by the kind of inter- 
yening syntactic structure just illustrated. The English 
language correlates sound and meaning in one way, 
Japanese in another, and so on. But the general 
properties of percepts, their forms and mechanisms, 
are remarkably similar for all languages that have 
been carefully studied. 

Returning to our models of perception and learning, 
we can now take up the problem of formulating the 
system of beliefs that is a central component in per- 
ceptual processes. Tn the case of language, the ‘system 


of beliefs’ would now be called the ‘generative 


mar,’ the system of rules that specifies the sound- 


meaning correlation and generates the class of struc- 


“vy 
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tural descriptions (percepts) that constitute the 
language in question. The generative grammar, a 
represents the speaker-hearer’s knowledge of his 
language. We can use the term grammar of a language 
ambiguously, as referring not only to the speaker’ s 
internalized, subconscious knowledge but to t S 
professional linguist’s representation of this internal- 
ized and intuitive system of rules as well. OA 

How is this generative grammar acquired? Or, 
using our learning model, what is the internal structure 
of the device that could develop a generative grammar? 
-We can think of every normal human’s internalized 
grammar as, in effect, a theory of his language. This 
theory provides a sound-meaning correlation for an 
infinite number of sentences. It provides an infinite set 
of structural descriptions; each contains a surface 
structure that determines phonetic form and a deep 
structure that determines semantic content. 

In formal terms, then, we can describe the child’s 
acquisition of language as a kind of theory construc- 
tion. The child discovers the theory of his language 
with only small amounts of data from that language. 
Not only does his ‘theory of the language’ have an 
enormous predictive scope, but it also enables the 
child to reject a great deal of the very data on which 


the theory has been constructed. Normal speech 
consists, in large part, of fragments, false starts, blends, 


and other distortions of the underlying idealized 
forms. Nevertheless, as is evident from a study of the 
mature use of language, what the child learns is the 
underlying ideal theory. This is a remarkable fact. We 
must also bear in mind that the child constructs this 
ideal theory without explicit instruction, that he 
acquires this knowledge at a time when he is not 
capable of complex intellectual! 
other domains, and that this achievement is relatively 
independent of intelligence or the particular course of 
experience. These are facts that a theory of learning 
must face, 

A scientist who approaches 
without prejudice or dogma 
acquired knowledge must 


1 achievements in many 


phenomena of this sort 
would conclude that the 
be determined in a rather 
specific way by intrinsic properties of mental organiza- 
tion. He would then set himself the task of discovering 
_ the innate ideas and principles that make such acquisi- 
- tion of knowledge possible, 
It is unimaginable that a highly specific, abstract, 
and tightly organized language comes by accident into 
the mind of every four-year-old child. If there were not 


an innate restriction on the form of grammar, then the 
child could employ innumerable theories to account 
_ for his linguistic experience, and no one system, or 
even small class of systems, would be found exclusively 


acceptable or even preferable. The child could not 
possibly acquire knowledge of a language. This 
restriction on the form of grammar is a Precondition 
for linguistic experience, and it is Surely the critical 
factor in determining the course and result of language 
learning. The child cannot know 


$ at birth which 
language he is going to learn. But he must ‘know’ that 


its grammar must be of a predetermined form that 
excludes many imaginable languages. ‘ i 
The child’s task is to select the appropriate Bpa 
thesis from this restricted class. Having selected it, he 
can confirm his choice with the evidence further 
available to him. But neither the evidence nor aaa 
process of induction (in any well-defined sense) cou! y 
in themselves have led to this choice. Once the wee 
thesis is sufficiently well confirmed the child knows te 
language defined by this hypothesis; consequently, a 
knowledge extends vastly beyond his lingu 
experience, and he can reject much of this expone 
as imperfect, as resulting from the interaction of hat 
factors, only one of which is the ideal grammar t i 
determines a sound-meaning connection for A 
infinite class of linguistic expressions. Along ae 
lines as these one might outline a theory to explain 
acquisition of language. Á 
RAS has been soiled out, both the form and me 
ing of a sentence are determined by syntactic stuc 
that are not represented directly in the signal and gha 
are related to the signal only at a distance, throu; of 
long sequence of interpretive rules. This propery 
abstractness in grammatical structure is of prg es 
importance, and it is on this property that our E D 
ences about mental processes are based. Le 
examine this abstractness a little more closely. nce 
Not many years ago, the process of sen 
interpretation might have been described appr 1 is 
mately along the following lines. A speech sienn 
received and segmented into successive units (0 an 
lapping at the borders). These units are analyze ai 
terms of their invariant phonetic properties E 
assigned to ‘phonemes.’ The sequence of phonemes g 
constructed, is then segmented into minimal gt ds): 
matically functioning units (morphemes and WOES rm 
These are again categorized, Successive operation’ I 
Segmentation and classification will lead to We a 
have called ‘surface structure’—an analysis © a 
Sentence into phrases, which can be represented ered 
Proper bracketing of the sentence, with the brack ga 
units assigned to various categories, as in FiA 
Each segment—phonetic, syntactic or semen jant 
would be identified in terms of certain invari? 
properties. This would be an exhaustive analys! 
the structure of the sentence. e, it 
With such a conception of language structur® . 
made good sense to look forward hopefully to cer ple, 
engineering applications of linguistics—for exa™ ing 
to voice-operated typewriters capable of segme”? sd 
an expression into its successive phonetic units Z 
identifying these, so that speech could be conver, 


to some form of Phonetic writing in a mechanical ¥” 1y 
to mechanical analysis of sentence structure bY jo! al 
straightforward and well-understood computati cts 
techniques; and 


perhaps even beyond to such prov ow 
as machine translation, But these hopes have bY "nis 
been largely abandoned with the realization that "yr 
conception of grammatical structure is inadedU 


every level, Semantic, phonetic, and syntactic. 


a - 


important, at the level of syntactic organization, the 
surface structure indicates semantically significant 
peaos only in extremely simple cases. In general, 
E leeper aspects of syntactic organization are 
peo by labeled bracketing, but of a very 
erent sort from that seen in surface structure. 
aoe is evidence of various sorts, both from 
BA ae and from experimental psychology, that 
ann racketing is an adequate representation of 
this ce structure. It would go beyond the bounds of 
deal a to survey the phonetic evidence. A good 
a of it is presented in a forthcoming book, Sound 
qc of English, by myself and Morris Halle. 
Foden very interesting experimental work by Jerry 
fists x and his colleagues, based on earlier observa- 
show sh E. Broadbent and Peter Ladefoged, has 
an ti is at the disruption of a speech signal (for ex- 
al ets ya superimposed click) tends to be perceived 
hers. omaris of phrases rather than at the point 
Man e disruption actually occurred, and that in 
Ra, a the bracketing of surface structure can be 
paa cet from the data on perceptual displace- 
ach think the evidence is rather good that labeled 
that ies ie to represent the surface structure 
signals, ated to the perceived form of physical 
eae structures are related to surface structures bya 
OA ig of certain formal operations, operations now 
Siecle yelled grammatical transformations.’ At the 
IRE, of sound, meaning, and syntax, the significant 
a aes features of sentences are highly abstract. 
ary d is reason they cannot be recovered by element- 
a lata-processing techniques. This fact lies behind 
cae ae for central processes in speech perception 
asi e search for intrinsic, innate structure as the 
s for language learning. 

this ‘Ow can we represent deep structure? To answer 
cere we must consider the grammatical 
under} Tmations that link surface structure to the 
Co ying deep structure that is not always apparent. 
tion pees for example, the operations of passiviza- 
Sane interrogation. In the sentences (1) John was 
ined by the doctor, and (2) did the doctor exa- 


Language and the AMSS 
mine John, both have a deep structure similar to 


paraphrase of Sentence 1, (3) the doctor examined 


John. The same network of grammatical relations 
determines the semantic interpretation in each case. 
Thus two of the grammatical transformations of 
English must be the operations of passivization and 
interrogation that form such surface structures as 
Sentences (1) and (2) from a deeper structure which in 
its essentials also underlies Sentence (3). Since the 
transformations ultimately produce surface structures 
they must produce labeled bracketings (see Figure 3). 
But notice that these operations can apply in sequence: 
we can form the passive question ‘was John examined 
by the doctor’ by passivization followed by interro- 
gation. Since the result of passivization is a labeled 
bracketing, it follows that the interrogative trans- 
formation operates on a labeled bracketing and forms 
a new labeled bracketing. Thus a transformation such 
as interrogation maps a labeled bracketing into a 
labeled bracketing. 

By similar argument, we can show that all gram- 
matical transformations are structure-dependent map- 
pings of this sort and that the deep structures which 
underlie all sentences must themselves be labeled 
bracketings. Of course, the labeled bracketing that 
constitutes deep structure will in general be quite 
different from that representing the surface structure 
of a sentence. Our argument is somewhat oversimpli- 
fied, but it is roughly correct. When made precise and 
fully accurate it strongly supports the view that deep 
structures, like surface structures, are formally to be 
taken as labeled bracketings, and that grammatical 
transformations are mappings of such structures onto 
other similar structures. 

Recent studies have sought to explore the ways in 
which grammatical structure of the sort just described 
enters into mental operations. Much of this work has 


been based on a proposal formulated by George 


Miller as a first approximation, namely, that the 


amount of memory used to store a sentence should 
reflect the number of transformations used in deriving 
it. For example, H. B. Savin and E. Perchonock in- 
vestigated this assumption in the following way: they 
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Figure 3 A type of sent 
is this labeled bracketing W! a 
units with each unit assigned to i 


ence analysis no 
hich analyzes the sentence by success! 


ts own category. 


7 
Sentence 


w abandoned as inadequate at every level 


ive division into larger 


ay 


Ä presented to subjects a sentence followed by asequence 


y 


h ited words, They then determined the number 
ee rics words recalled when the subject 
attempted to repeat the sentence and the sequence S 
words. The more words recalled, the less menday e 

. to store the sentence. The fewer words recalled, we 

* more memory used to store the sentence. The = 

showed a remarkable correlation of amoun i o! 

memory and number of transformations P ea an 

simple cases. In fact, in their experimental ma! F D 

shorter sentences with more transformations too! R 

more ‘space in memory than longer sentences that 

i wer transformations. 

ere extended this work and has shown that the 
effects of deep structure and surface structure can be 
differentiated by a similar technique. He considered 
paired sentences with approximately the same deep 
structure but with one of the pair being more complex 
in surface structure. He showed that, under the experi- 

-mental conditions just described, the paired sentences 

were indistinguishable. But if the sequence of un- 
related words precedes, rather than follows, the 

“sentence being tested, then the more complex (in 

‘surface structure) of the pair is more difficult, to 
repeat correctly than the simpler member. Savin’s 
very plausible inference is that sentences are coded in 
memory in terms of deep structure, When the un- 
related words precede the test sentence, these words 
use up a certain amount of short-term memory, and 
the sentence that is more complex in surface structure 
cannot be analyzed with the amount of memory 
remaining. But if the test sentence precedes the un- 
related words, it is, once understood, stored in terms 
of deep structure, which is about the same in both 
cases. Therefore the same amount of memory remains, 
in the paired cases, for recall of the following words. 
This is a beautiful example of the way creative experi- 
mental studies can interweave with theoretical work 
in the study of language and of mental processes, 

In speaking of mental Processes we have returned to 
our original problem. We can now see why it is 
reasonable to maintain that the linguistic evidence 
supports an ‘active’ theory of acquisition of know- 
ledge. The study of sentences and of speech perception, 
it seems to me, leads to a perceptual theory of a 
classical rationalist sort, Representative of this school, 


among others, were the seventeenth-century Cambridge 
Platonists, who developed the idea that our perception 
is guided by notio 


ns that originate from the mind and 
that provide the framework for the interpretation of 
sensory stimuli. It is not sufficient to Suggest that this 
framework is a store of ‘neural models’ or ‘schemata? 
which are in some manner applied to Perception (as 
is postulated in some current theories of Perception), 
We must go well beyond this assumption and return 
to the view of Wilhelm von Humboldt, who attributed 
to the mind a system of rules that generates such 
models and schemata under the stimulation of the 
senses. The system of rules itself determines the 
content of the percept that is formed, 


We can offer more than this vague and me 
account. A generative grammar and an associat 5 
neon Age epean rcention ‘provide: a condir 
example of the rules that operate and of the mets 
objects that they construct and manipulate. Phe 
logy cannot yet explain the physical mechanisms 
affect these abstract functions. But neither physiology 
nor psychology provides evidence that call R 
account into question or that suggests an alternati k 
As mentioned earlier, the most exciting current wie 
in the physiology of perception shows that even ie 
peripheral systems analyze stimuli into the comp! a 
Properties of objects, and that central processes ie 
significantly affect the information transmitted by 
receptor organs. 

The stacy of language, it seems to me, offers pee 
empirical evidence that empiricist theories of fea de 
are quite inadequate. Serious efforts have been iol 
in recent years to develop principles of induci aaa 
generalization, and data analysis that would ene a 
for knowledge of a language. These efforts have tot 
a total failure. The methods and principles fail no He 
any superficial reason such as lack of time or ae 
They fail because they are intrinsically incapab ie 
giving rise to the system of rules that underlies ail? 
normal use of language. What evidence is now p are 
able supports the view that all human languages cel 
deep-seated properties of organization and struc 
These properties—these linguistic universals cem 
plausibly assumed to be an innate mental endo then 
rather than the result of learning. If this is true, Hee 
the study of language sheds light on certain On 
Standing issues in the theory of knowledge. e of 
again I see little reason to doubt that what is a edge 
language is true of other forms of human know! 
as well. ised at 

There is one further question that might be rae ave 
this point. How does the human mind come to 1° f 
the innate properties that underlie acquisition ty 
knowledge? Here linguistic evidence obvi 
Provides no information at all. The process by a of 
the human mind has achieved its present pati 
complexity and its particular form of innate ore as 
tion are a complete mystery, as much of a my mee the 
the analogous questions that can be asked abor ait 
Processes leading to the physical and mental rectly 
ization of any other complex organism. It is per 
safe to attribute this to evolution, so long as We on 
in mind that there is no substance to this assert e 
it amounts to nothing more than the belief that est 
is surely some naturalistic explanation for 
phenomena. rob” 

There are, however, important aspects of the Pi y 
lem of language and mind that can be studied sens pd 
within the limitations of present understanding ost 
technique. I think that, for the moment, Me (2 
Productive investigations are those dealing W! We 
nature of particular grammars and with the uo! 


conditions met by all human languages: 
tried to suggest how one can move, in successiV® 


k ieee abstractness, from the study of percepts In thisare nce of | 
he study of grammar and perceptual mechanisms, and philosophy, we can look forv 
d pod from the study of grammar to the study ofuni- workincomingyears. — 
versal grammar and the mechanisms of learning. g 
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see, drop, 
bad, etc.). 
ren are likely to begin 
rances; such a one, for 


Contour at the end of 
By he age of 36 months some chi 


fathers were graduate stude 
Source: Harvard. Educational Revi, 
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mothers are both college graduates. Both Adam am 
Eve were single children when we began the ee 
These facts must be remembered in generalizing 
outcomes of the research. his 
Though Adam is 9 months older than DEL E 
speech was only a little more advanced than her F 
October 1962. The best single index of the lt 
speech development is the average length of uttera 
and in October 1962 Adam’s average was ioo 
morphemes and Eve’s was 1.40 morphemes. The that 
children stayed fairly close together in the ye 
followed; in the records for the 38th week Ai Z 
average was 3.55 and Eve’s, 3.27. The processes 
shall describe appeared in both children. least 
Every second week we visited each child for at ai 
2 hours and made a tape recording of eyorything rigi 
by the child as well as of everything said to the €! ie 
The mother was always present and most of id 
Speech to the child is hers, Both mother and C! an 
me very much accustomed to our presence 


learned to continue their usual routine with us as 
observers, 


A iven 
s utterances in a 8! 


5 

: noun’; ‘Noun -+ verb’; Vee 

in the past’; “Utterances Containing the pronoun the 
and so forth. The categorized utterances expose 

Syntactic regularities of the Child’s speech. thet 
ch week we met as a research seminar, with 0 


e 
students of the psychology of language, to discuss r 
state of the 


o 

construction process in one or the omn 
the two ci ildren as of that date. In these discussi A 
small experiments were often suggested, experim 


informative. At one time, for instance, we wete Wie 
certain whether Adam understood the semantic 
difference between putting a noun in subject position 
and putting it in object position. Consequently one 
of us paid an extra visit to Adam equipped with some 
toys. ‘Adam,’ we said, ‘show us the duck pushing the 
boat.’ And when he had done so: ‘Now show us the 
boat pushing the duck.’ 

Another week we noticed that Adam sometimes 
pluralized nouns when they should have been plural- 
ized and sometimes did not. We wondered whether he 
could make grammatical judgments about the plural, 
whether he could distinguish a correct form from an 
incorrect form. ‘Adam,’ we asked, ‘which is right, 

two Shoes” or “two shoe”? His answer on that 
Occasion, produced with explosive enthusiasm, was: 
Pop goes the weasel!’ The two-year-old child does 
not make a perfectly docile experimental subject. 

The dialogue between mother and child does not 
Tead like a transcribed dialogue between two adults. 
Table 1 offers a sample section from an early trans- 
gibed record. It has some interesting properties. The 
fopYersätion is, in the first place, very much in the 
- a and now. From the child there is no speech of 
TA sort that Bloomfield called ‘displaced, speech 
ih a other times and other places. Adam’s utterances 
ay e early months were largely a coding of contemp- 
agen events and impulses. The mother’s speech 
a ers from the speech that adults use to one another 
hie ways. Her sentences are short and simple; for 

most part they are the kinds of sentences that 


Adam will produce a year later. 
Table 1 A section from Adam's first record 


Adam 


see truck, Mommy. 
ee truck, 


Mother 


Did you see the truck? 


No I see truck. 
No, you didn’t see it? 
There goes one. 
There go one, 
Yes, there goes one. 
See a truck. i 
oe truck, Mommy. 
ee, truck, 
ruck, 
ut truck, Mommy. 
Pu Put the truck where? 
t truck window. 
I think that one’s too large 
to go in the window. 


Perhaps because they are short, the sentences of the 
The sentences 


oe are perfectly grammatical. 
on ts use to one another, perhaps because they are 
m ger and more complex, are very often not gram- 

Atical, not well formed. Here for instance is a rather 


H iy aibe ; 
ree processes in the child's acquisiti 


A See eye Makli 


ty 


representative example pr ah a conference of 


TAA HIRE, As fres L know, noone 
yet has done the in a Way ODVIONS HOW MANAG 
problem of doing a in a sense a structural frequency 
study of the alternative syntactical in a given language 
say, like English, the alternative possible Stross 
and how what their hierarchical probability of ROT 
rence structure is’ (Maclay and Osgood, 1959). It seems 
unlikely that a child could learn the patterns of 
English syntax from such speech. His introduction to 
English ordinarily comes in the form of a simplified 
repetitive, and idealized dialect. It may be that such 
an introduction is necessary for the acquisition of 
syntax to be possible, but we do not know that. 

In the course of the brief interchange of Table 1, 
Adam imitates his mother in saying: ‘There go one’ 
immediately after she says ‘There goes one.’ The 


imitation is not perfect; Adam omits the inflection on _ 


the verb. His imitation is a reduction in that it omits 
something from the original. This kind of imitation 
with reduction is extremely common in the records of 
Adam and Eve, and it is the first process we shall dis- 


cuss. 


Imitation and reduction 


Table 2 presents some model sentences spoken by the 
mothers, together with the imitations produced by 
Adam and Eve. These utterances were selected from 
hundreds in the records to illustrate some general 
propositions. The first thing to notice is that the imi- 
tations preserve the word order of the model sentences. 
To be sure, words in the model are often missing from 
the imitation, but the words preserved are in the order 
of the original. This is a fact that is so familiar and 
somehow reasonable that we did not at once recognize 
it as an empirical outcome, rather than as a natural 
necessity. But of course it is not a necessity; the out- 
come could have been otherwise. For example, words 
could have been said back in the reverse of their orig- 
inal order, the most recent 


first. The preservation of 
order suggests that the mo 


del sentence is processed by 
the child as a total construction rather than as a list of 
words. 


Table 2 Some imitations produced by Adam and Eve 


Model utterance Child’s imitation 


Tank car Tank car 

Wait a minute Wait a minute 
Daddy’s brief case Daddy brief case 
Fraser will be unhappy Fraser unhappy 
He’s going out He go out 


That’s an old time train Old time train 


It?s not the same dog as 
Pepper 

No, you can’t write on 
Mr Cromer’s shoe 


Dog Pepper 


Write Cromer shoe 


In English the order of words in a sentence is an 
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important grammatical signal. Order is used to dis- 
tinguish among subject, direct object, and indirect 
object, and it is one of the marks of imperative and 
interrogative constructions. The fact that the child’s 
first sentences preserve the word order of their models 
accounts in part for the ability of an adult to ‘under- 
stand’ these sentences and so to feel that he is in 
communication with the child. It is conceivable that 
the child ‘intends’ the meanings coded by his word 
orders and that, when he preserves the order of an 
adult sentence, he does so because he wants to say 
what the order says. It is also possible that he preserves 
word order just because his brain works that way and 
that he has no comprehension of the semantic 
contrasts involved. In some languages word order is 
not an important grammatical signal. In Latin, for 
instance, ‘Agricola amat puellam’ has the same 
meaning as ‘Puellam amat agricola’ and subject- 
object relations are signalled by case endings. We 
would be interested to know whether children who are 
exposed to languages that do not utilize word order as a 
major syntactic signal preserve order as reliably as do 
children exposed to English. 
The second thing to notice in Table 2 is that, when 
the models increasein length, t 
ing increase in the imitation. 


ows less restrictive with 
bly, of both neurological 
f course it is never lifted 


age, as a consequence, proba 
growth and practice, but o 
altogether. 


nouns, verbs, and adjectives, 
tions, as witness the initial Prono} 


tion out and the indefinite article a. Forms omitted in 


the samples of Table 2 include: the possessive i i 
ae ae infi 
=’s, the modal auxiliary will, the Contraction of pe 


auxiliary verb is, the progressive inflection -ing, th 
Preposition on, the articles the and an, and the me 
auxiliary can. It is possible to make a general ch 
terization of the forms likely to be retained tia dis, 


tinguishes them as a total class from the forms likely 
to be omitted. 

Forms likely to be retained are nouns and verbs and, 
less often, adjectives, and these are the three large and 
‘open’ parts of speech in English. The number of forms 
in any one of these parts of speech is extremely large 
and always growing. Words belonging to these classes 
are sometimes called ‘contentives’ because they have 
semantic content. Forms likely to be omitted are in- 
flections, auxiliary verbs, articles, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, These forms belong to syntactic classes 
that are small and closed, Any one class has few 
members, and new members are not readily added. The 
omitted forms are the ones that linguists sometimes 
call ‘functors’, their grammatical functions being more 
obvious than their semantic content. 

Why should young children omit functors and re- 
tain contentives? There is more than one plausible 
answer. Nouns, verbs, and adjectives are words that 
make reference. One can conceive of teaching the 
meanings of these words by speaking them, one at 4 
time, and pointing at things or actions or qualities. 
And of course parents do exactly that, These are the 
kinds of words that children have been encouraged tO 
Practice speaking one at a time. The child arrives êt 
the age of sentence construction with a stock of well- 
Practiced nouns, verbs, and adjectives, It is not likely 
then that this prior practice causes him to retain the 
Contentives from model sentences too long tO 
reproduced in full, that the child imitates those forms 
in Speech he hears that are already well developed i8 
him as individual habits? There is probably some 
truth in this explanation but it is not the only deter™ 
inant since children will often select for retention 
Contentives that are telatively unfamiliar to them. 

We adults sometimes operate under a constraint 0? 
length, and the curious fact is that the English W 
Produce in these circumstances bears a for 


resemblance to the English two-yeat-0 
chides Or nglish produced by 


on brevity 
length. The 


English of nouns, verbs, My 


‘ 


ne L have, my, to, me, at, the, in. All of these *. 
see We make the same kind of telegtaP 
Teduction when time or fatigue constrains us tO 


brief, as witness ving 
i any se st-m0' 
lecture, y Set of notes taken at a fa: 


A telegraphic transformation of English generals 
te nnunicates very well. It does so because it ret? 
 high-information words and drops the low-infO" se 
ation words, We are here using ‘information’ 19. 
sense of the mathematical theory of communicatio 
€ information carri n 6 


ed by a word is inversely 1° 
"0 the chances of guessing it from context. Fr 


eh pos of content words, missing functors can 
sina oa but the message, ‘my has and I have 
Paris, Ree the in’, will not serve to get money to 
Bats ps children are able to make a communi- 
Seana lysis of adult speech and so adapt in an 
however, Ey to ee limitation of span. There is, 
migh a d oe in which the adaptive outcome 
will ae aloud the model sentences of Table 2 you 
primary aaa you place the heavier stresses, the 
contentives secondary stresses in the sentences, on 
See Gin rather than on functors. In fact the 
the child esses fall, for the most part, on the words 
ee eee We first realized that this was the 
pes, the ee foung that, in the transcribing of the 
most clear] ords of the mother that we could hear 
repro. Cha te usually the words that the child 
Rennes: ig: trouble hearing the weakly stress- 
Teproduce ue , of course, the child usually failed to 
cause of th em. Differential stress may then be the 
come is a e child’s differential retention. The out- 
cause of ey informative reduction, but the 
informatio i outcome need not be the making of an 
ental cons analysis. The outcome may be an inci- 
lesigned la, sonens of the fact that English is a well- 
ey are eT, that places its heavier stresses where 
essed fi ed, on contentives that cannot easily be 

Ga rom context. 
the ee sure that differential stress is one of 
ions, For inants of the child’s telegraphic product- 
Way in ating thing, stress will also account for the 
ich children reproduce polysyllabic words 


When 
the total is too much for them. Adam, for 


Insta; 
nce, . 
Baye wo? gave us ‘pression for expression and Eve 
eavily-stressed 


Syllables raff for giraffe; the more h 

ieai a aeroithoiones retained. In addition, we have 

that do rors of placing heavy stresses on functors 

We said: g ordinarily receive such stresses. To Adam 
: “You say what I say’ and then, speaking in a 


Norma 
back l way at first: ‘The doggie will bite.’ Adam gave 
d the auxiliary: 


The dom cette bite.’ Then we stresse 
Ag Be a will bite, and after a few trials Adam made 
Ction ex at reproducing that auxiliary. A science 
Who str, periment comes to mind. If there were parents 
they ranges functors rather than contentives, woul 
To tele children whose speech was a kind of ‘recip- 
j Spence made up of articles, i 
ions, auxiliaries, and the like? Such children 
mmunity as real 
m are not. 
Pla ae be that all the factors we have mentioned 
mi ation” part in determining the ¢ ild’s selective 
vera the reference-making function of con- 
pie fact that they are practiced as single 
Context e fact that they cannot be guessed from 
also otf and the heavy stresses they receive. There are 
eat, Possible factors; for example, the left-to- 
buti Carlier-to-later position of words in = sentence, 


Frag Se mak (Brown and 
se e too long a story to tell here 
"s 1963), Whatever the causes, the first utter ae 
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produced as imitations of adult senten hi; 

. . Torus 
systematic reductions of their models. see 
the telegraphic properties of these imitations appear 
also in the child’s spontaneously produced utter- 
ances. When his speech is not modeled on an im- 
mediately prior adult sentence, it observes the same 
limitation on length and the same predilection for 
contentives as when it is modeled on an immediate], 
prior sentence. 7 


Imitation with expansion 

In the course of the brief conversation set down in 
Table 1, Adam’s mother at one point imitates Adam. 
The boy says: ‘There go one’ and mother responds: 
"Yes, there goes one.’ She does not exactly reproduce 
the model sentence of the child but instead adds some- 
thing to it or expands it, What-she adds is a functor, 
the inflection for third person, to the verb, the very 
form that Adam had omitted when he imitated his 


mother. 
One of the first things we noticed when we began to 


study child speech several years ago was the frequency 
with which adults imitated children. Indeed they seem- 
ed to imitate more often than did the children them- 
selves. We later came to realize that adult imitations 
are seldom exact reproductions; they are usually 
expansions. The mothers of Adam and Eve responded 


to the speech of their children with expansions about 
30% of the time. We did it ourse! 


ves when we tall 
with the children. Indeed we found it very difficult to 


withhold expansions. Areduced or incomplete English 
sentence seems to constrain the English-speaking 
adult to expand it into the nearest properly formed 
complete sentence. Table 3 lists a few sample ex- 
pansions from the hundreds in the records. 

The first thing worthy of attention in the expansions 
of Table 3 is the fact that the words spoken by the 
mother preserve the order of the words in the child’s 
sentences. To be sure, words and inflections are 
added, but they are fitted in before, and after, and 
between the words the child used; they are not 
generally permitted to disturb the order of the child’s 
words. It is as if these latter were taken as constants by 
the mother, constants to which some sentence had to 
be fitted. She acts as if she were assuming that the 


Table 3 Expansions of child speech produced by 

mothers 

Child Mother 

Baby highchair Baby is in the highchair 

Mommy eggnog ‘Mommy had her eggnog 

Eve lunch Eve is having lunch 

Mommy síi ich Mommy'll have a 
sandwich 


He sat on the wall 


ll 
Sow Daddy Throw it to Daddy 
Pick glove Pick the glove up 


yi 


iii 
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child means everything he says, all the words and also 
their order, but as if he might also mean more than he 
says. From the mother’s point of view an expansion is 
a kind of communication check; it says in effect: ‘Is 
this what you mean?’ 

The second thing to notice about Table 3 is the 
character of the forms added to the child’s utterances. 
They include the auxiliaries is and will; the prepositions 
in, on, to, and up; the verb forms is, have, had, and 
having; the articles a and the; and the pronouns her, he, 
and it. For the most part, the words added are functors, 
and functors are of course the words that the child 
omits in his reductions. 

The interaction between mother and child, is, much 
of the time, a cycle of reductions and expansions, 
There are two transformations involved, The reduc- 
tion transformation has an almost completely speci- 
fiable and so mechanical character. One could prog- 
tam a machine to do it with the following instructions: 
‘Retain contentives (or stressed forms) in the order 
given up to some limit of length.’ The expansion 
accomplished by Adam’s mother when she added the 
third-person inflection to the 


goes one,’ is also a completely Specifiable transforma- 
tion. The instructions 


upply obligatory 
is mother-machine 


sory additions to the child’s utterances, 
How does a mother decide on the correct 
of one of her child’s utterances? Consi 
“Eve lunch.’ So far as grammar is concerned this 
utterance could be appropriately expanded in any one 
of a number of ways: ‘Eve is having lunch’; ‘Eve had 
lunch’; ‘Eve will have lunch’; ‘Eye’s lunch’, and so 
forth. On the occasion when Eve Produced the utter- 


expansion 
der the utterance 


ance, however, one expansion seemed more appro- 
priate than any other. It was then the noon hour, Eve 
was sitting at the table with a plate of food before her 
and her spoon and fingers were busy. In these cir- 
cumstances ‘Eve lunch’ had to mean ‘Eve is having 
lunch.’ A little later when the plate had been stacked 
in the sink and Eve was getting down from her chair 
the utterance ‘Eve lunch’ would have suggested the 
expansion ‘Eve has had her lunch.’ Most expansions 
are responsive not only to the child’s words but also to 
the circumstances attending their utterance. e 
What kind of instructions will generate the mother’s 
expansions ? The following are approximately correct: 
‘Retain the words given in the order given, and ad 
those functors that will result in a well-formed simple 
sentence that is appropriate to the circumstances. 
These are not instructions that any machine could 
follow. A machine could act on the instructions only 
if it were provided with detailed specifications for 
judging appropriateness, and no such specifications 
can, at present, be written, They exist, however, in 
implicit form in the brains of mothers and in the 
brains of all English-speaking adults, and so judg- 
ments of appropriateness can be made by such adults. 
The expansion encodes aspects of reality that ate 
not coded by the child’s telegraphic utterance. Func- 
tors have meaning, but it is meaning that accrues to, 
them in context rather than isolation. The meanings 
that are added by functors seem to be nothing less 
than the basic terms in which we construe reality: the 
time of an action, whether it is ongoing or completed, 
whether it is presently relevant or not; the concept © 
Possession, and such relational concepts as are code 
by in, on, up, down, and the like; the difference betwee? 
a particular instance of a class (‘Has anybody seen 
paper?) and any instance of a class (‘Has anybo a 
seen a paper”); the difference between extended 
substances given shape and size by an ‘accidental 
container (sand, water, syrup, etc.) and countable 
things’ having a characteristic, fixed shape and si 
(a cup, a man, a tree, etc.). It seems to us that a mothe 
in expanding speech, may be teaching more than 
Srammar; she may be teaching something like ê 
World view, 
As yet it has not been demonstrated that expansions 
are necessary for the learning of either grammar OF 
construction of reality, It has not even been demon 
Strated that expansions contribute to such learning: 


All we know is that some parents do expand and theif 
children do learn. It is Perfectly possible, however, me 
children can and d ; 


o learn simpl caring thet 

parents or others make eA pre i 
pon with various nonverbal circumstances: eS 
a 7 not be necessary or even helpful for these seni y 
empire Pansions of utterances of the child. OP 7 
ents contrasting expansion training with sini 
exposure to English will settle the matter. We hop? 
do such experiments, 
ere are, of course, reasons for expecting a 


€xpansion transformation to be an effective tutor 


\y 


pe uae. By adding something to the words the 

sae as just produced one confirms his response 

ae RE it is appropriate. In addition one takes hi 

a at beyond that response but not greatly 

oe ee encodes additional meanings at a 

a when he is most likely to be attending to the 
at can teach that meaning. 


Induction of the latent structure 


aa in the course of the conversation with his 
for a set down in Table 1, produced one utterance 
con ich no adult is likely ever to have provided an 
Eee moa No I see truck.’ His mother elects to 
Boeck it as ‘No, you didn’t see it? and this expansion 
aan s that the child might have created the utter- 
i y i reaucing an adult model containing the form 
ieee owever, the mother’s expansion in this case 
aa aay violence to Adam’s original version. He did 
faa ad no as his mother said it, with primary stress 
ame al contour; Adam’s no, had secondary stress 
Tae contour. It is not easy to imagine an adult 
tiene ‘or this utterance. It seems more likely that the 
effort en was created by Adam as partofa continuing 
Eii; o discover the general rules for constructing 
gish negatives. 

Aan Table 4 are listed some utterances produced by 

m or Eve for which it is difficult to imagine any 


Te 
‘able 4 Utterances not likely to be imitations 


You naughty are 


M; 
Y Cromer suitcase 


W 
$ Soot Why it can’t turn off? 
ihe s Put it on 
issor Cowboy did fighting me 


Put a gas on 


ad 
ult model. It is unlikely that any adult said any of 
very simple 


are 


utte: i 
Tances and yet definitely ungrammatical. In 
i to 


4 this truck 


y 
ild any of them up to simple gram 


‘0 
Nsequently it does not seem likely that these utter- 


an 3 
ces are reductions of adult originals. It is more 


li 5 
cae that they are mistakes which externalize the 


phology (or word 


co; ; ; 
nstruction) reveals the child’s effort to induce 
child speaks 


ether he is simply repeating what he has heard or 
ting. However, when he 


see how, 


W 
Ords he has heard, he might have come 
of the regular past 


s like an overgeneralization 
7 ions of the child’s mind 
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are externalized in such a creation. Overgeneraliza- 
tions on the level of syntax (or sentence construction) 
are more difficult to identify because there are so many 
ways of adding functors so as to build up conceivable 
models. But this is difficult to do for the example of 
Table 4 and for several hundred other utterances inour 
records. 

The processes of imitation and expansion are not 
sufficient to account for the degree of linguistic 
competence that children regularly acquire. These 
processes alone cannot teach more than the sum total 
of sentences that speakers of English have either 
modeled for a child to imitate or built up from a 
child’s reductions. However, a child’s linguistic 
competence extends far beyond this sum total of 
sentences. All children are able to understand and 
construct sentences they have never heard but which 
are nevertheless well formed, i.e., well formed in terms 
of general rules that are implicit in the sentences the 
child has heard. Somehow, then, every child processes 
the speech to which he is exposed so as to induce from 
it a latent structure. This latent rule structure is so 
general that a child can spin out its implications all 
his life long. It is both semantic and syntactic. 
The discovery of latent structure is the greatest of 
the processes involved in language acquisition and the 
most difficult to understand. We will provide an 
example of how the analysis can proceed by discussing 
the evolution in child speech of noun phrases. 


A noun phrase in adult English includes a noun, but 
also more than a noun. One variety consists of anoun 
with assorted modifiers: The girl; The pretty girl; That 
pretty girl; My girl, and so forth. All of these are 
constructions that have the same syntactic privileges 
as do nouns alone. A noun phrase can be used in 
isolation to name or request something; it can be 
used in sentences in subject position, Or in object 
position, Or in predicate nominative position; all 
these are slots that a noun alone can also fill. A larger 
construction having the same syntactic privileges as 
its ‘head’ word is called, in linguistics, an ‘endocentric’ 
construction, and noun phrases are endocentric 
constructions. 

For both Adam and Eve, in the early records, noun 
phrases usually occur as total, independent utterances 
rather than as components of sentences. Table 5 
presents an assortment of such utterances. Each one 
consists of some sort of modifier, just one, preceding a 
noun. The modifiers or, aS they are sometimes called, 
the ‘pivot’ words are a much smaller class than the 


noun class. Three students of child speech (Braine, 
1963; Miller and Ervin, 1964; and Brown and 
Fraser, 1963) have independently discovered that this 


kind of is extremely common when 
combine words. 


The rule symbolized in Table 5 
a noun phrase of this type, 
ord from the small class of modifiers 


select first one W' 
from the large class of 


and select, second, one word 


re 


ers Hae ? rA ) 
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Table 5 Noun phrases in isolation and rule for 
generating noun phrases at time 1 


More coffee 

4 ae More nut® 

A Becky® Two sock? 

‘A hands® Two shoes 

The top Two tinker toy® 
My Mommy Big boot 

My stool Poor man 

That Adam Little top 

That knee Dirty knee 

NP> M+N 


M>a, big, dirty, little, more, my, poor, that, the, two. 

N-Adam, Becky, boot, coat, coffee, knee, man, 
Mommy, nut, sock, stool, tinker toy, top and very 
many others. 


*Ungrammatical for an adult. 


nouns.’ This is a ‘generative’ rule, by which we mean 
that it is a program that would actually serve to build 
constructions of the type in question. It is offered as a 
model of the mental mechanism by which Adam and 
Eve generated such utterances, Furthermore, judging 
from our work with other children and from the 
reports of Braine and of Ervin and Miller, the model 
describes a mechanism present in many children when 


their average utterance is approximately two mor- 
phemes long, 


We have found that eve 


n in our earliest records the 
M-+-N construction is sı 


ometimes used as a component 

of larger constructions, For instance, Eve said: ‘Fix a 
Lassie’ and ‘Turn the Page’ and ‘A horsie stuck’ and 
Adam even said: ‘Adam wear a shirt.’ There are, at 
first, only a handful of these larger Constructions, but 
there are very many constructions in which single 
nouns occur in subject or in object position, 

Let us look again at the utterances of Table § and 
the rule generalizing them. The class M does not 
correspond with any Syntactic class of adult English. 
In the class M are articles, a possessive Pronoun, a 
cardinal number, a demonstrative adjective or pro- 
noun, a quantifier, and some descriptive adjectives— 
a mixed bag indeed. For adult English these words 
cannot belong to the same syntactic class because they 
have very different Privileges of Occurrence in sentences, 
For the children the words do seem to function as one 
class that has the common Privilege of occurrence 
before nouns. 

If the initial words of the utterances in Table 5 are 
treated as one class M, then Many utterances are 

generated which an adult speaker ‘would judge to be 
ungrammatical. Consider the indefinite article a. 
Adults use it only to modify common count nouns in 
the singular such as coat, dog, cup, and so forth. We 
would not say a celery, or a cereal, or a dirt, since 
celery, cereal, and dirt are mass nouns. We would not 
_ Say a Becky or a Jimmy, since Becky and Jimmy are 
proper nouns. We would not say a hands 


OF @ shoes, 
Since hands and shoes are plural nouns, Ad 


am and Eve 


did, at first, form ungrammatical combinations such 
hese. n 
mie numeral two we use only with count now a 
the plural. We would not say two sock since soc a 
singular, not two water since water is a mass ae 
The word more we use before count nouns in ie 
plural (more nuts) or before mass nouns in the singu! a 
(more coffee). Adam and Eve made a number of 
combinations involving to or more that we would n 
make. We of 
Given the initially very undiscriminating use $ 
words in the class M, it follows that one dimensia E 
of development must be a progressive differenta non a 
privileges, which means the division of M into sma T 
classes. There must also be subdivision of the no A 
class (N) for the reason that the privileges of on 
rence of various kinds of modifiers must be describe i 
terms of such subvarieties of N as the common ee 
and proper noun, the count noun and mass no 2 
There must eventually emerge a distinction perman 
nouns singular and nouns plural, since this distinc! seal 
figures in the privileges of occurrence of the seve 
sorts of modifiers. nd 
Sixteen weeks after our first records from Adam a 
Eve (Time 2), the differentiation had begun. BY ae 
time there were distributional reasons for senarma 
out articles from demonstrative pronouns, and per ihe 
these from the residual class of modifiers. Some © In 
evidence for this conclusion appears in Table 6. 


Table 6 Subdivision of the modifier class 


a. Privileges peculiar to articles 


Obtained Not obtained 
A blue flower Blue a flower 
A nice nap Nice a nap 

A your car Your a car 

A my pencil My a pencil 
b. Privile 


ges peculiar to demonstrative pronouns 
Obtained 


That a horse 
That a blue flower 


Not obtained 

A that horse 

A that blue flower 
Blue a that flower 


general, one syntactic class is distinguished or 
another when the members of one class have con 
tional Privileges not enjoyed by the members 0 dis- 
other. Consider, for example, the reasons for ral 
tinguishing articles (Art) from modifiers in gena b 
(M). Both articles and modifiers appeared in fron e 
nouns in two-word utterances. However, in ma 
word utterances that were made up from the roa 
pool of words and that had a noun in final positis 
the privileges of a and the were different from 
privileges of all other modifiers. The articles occu 
in initial position followed by a member of class 
other than an article, No other modifier occur jes 
this first position; notice the ‘Not obtained’ exam? es 
of Table 6a. If the children had produced uttera® 
ike those not obtained (for example, blue a flower» 


tee ll ee 


; ah a a, there would have been no difference in the 
eer s of occurrence of articles and modifiers and 
The no reason to separate out articles. 
A egora of Adam is especially instructive at this 
A reated such notably ungrammatical combi- 
unlikely th a your car and ‘a my pencil.’ It is very 
N Sa adults provided models for these combi- 
the Poids ley argue strongly that Adam regarded all 
valents ‘aes the residual M class as syntactic equi- 
Which po. so generated these very odd utterances in 
adjective ssessive pronouns appear where descriptive 
Tabl S would be more acceptable. 
cei also presents some of the evidence for dis- 
cles and g demonstrative pronouns (Dem) from arti- 
ahead devon The pronouns occurred first and 
Position a icles in three-and-four-word utterances—a 
ee at neither articles nor modifiers ever filled. 
C TANA with demonstrative pronouns are 
verb îs. S le as reductions that omit the copular 
'nglish uch sentences are not noun phrases in adult 
phrases and ultimately they will not function as noun 
Present in the speech of the children, but for the 
ane they are not distinguishable distributionally 
R noun phrases. 
aoe now the generative formula of Table 5 which 
fo s noun phrases by simply placing a modifier 
illus LAT a noun (N). The differentiation of privileges 
evidence in Table 6, and the syntactic classes this 
or aaee oN yatEs us to create, complicate the formula 
itten rating noun phrases. In Table 7 we have 
noun ae single general formula for producing all 
also ases [NP-> (Dem) + (Art) + M) + NI and 
summari numerous more specific rules which are 
orth ized by the general formula. 
e time of the 13th transcription, 26 weeks after 
gan our study, privileges of occurrence were 
More finely differentiated, and consequently 


ic classes were more numerous. From the 
d that Adam had 


e . 
five classes of his original class M: articles, 
nouns, demon- 


descri. 

Cripti ses 

Strati peed adjectives, possessive Pr 7 
pronouns, and a residual class of modifiers. 


Tab 


NPL 
Np Dem-+Art-+-M+N 


Ne tM EN 
m 
NEN AEN +N 


Much 


NP->(Dem)*+ (Art) + (M)+N 


D a PEET 
Th ‘SS within parentheses is optional. 
© . 
uates J erative rules of Table 7 had become inade- 
ations maere were no longer, for instance, any combin- 
that ike ‘a your car.’ Eve had the same set, except 
ad fuse f modifiers. In 
Childe? ZOuns had begun to subdivi 
n. The usage of proper nouns 


Y distinct from the usage of count nouns. For 
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Eve the evidence justified separating count nouns from 
mass nouns, but for Adam it still did not. Both child- 
ren by this time were frequently pluralizing nouns, 
but as yet their syntactic control of the singular-plural 
distinction was imperfect. 

In summary, one major aspect of the development 
of general structure in child speech is a progressive 
differentiation in the usage of words and therefore a 
progressive differentiation of syntactic classes. At the 
same time, however, there is an integrative process at 
work, From the first, an occasional noun phrase 
occurred as a component of some larger construction. 
At first these noun phrases were just two words long, 
and the range of positions in which they could occur 
was small. With time the noun phrases grew longer, 
were more frequently used, and were used in a greater 
range of positions. The noun-phrase structure as a 
whole, in all the permissible combinations of modifiers 
and nouns, was assuming the combinational privileges 
enjoyed by nouns in isolation. 

In Table 8 are set down some of the sentence posi- 
tions in which both nouns and noun phrases occurred 


in the speech of Adam and Eve. 
Table 8 Some privileges of the noun phrase 


Noun-phrase positions 


Noun positions 
That (flower) That (a blue flower) 
Where (ball) go? Where (the puzzle) go ? 


Doggie eat (the breakfast) 
(A horsie) crying 
Put (the red hat) on 


Adam write (penguin) 
(Horsie) stop 
Put (hat) on 


tween the positions of nouns 
alone and of nouns with modifiers in the speech of 
Adam and Eve that justifies us in calling the longer 
constructions noun phrases. These longer construc- 
tions are, as they should be, endocentric; the head 
word alone has the same syntactic privileges as the 
head word with its modifiers. The continuing absence, 
sitions, of whol 


It is the close match bei 


type, 


constructions are telegraphic ver: 


nominative sentences, with the verb form is omitted. 
Examples of the kind of constructio! 
are: ‘That (that a blue flower), OF ‘Wh 
flower)?” 

For adults the noun phrase is a subwhole of the 
sentence, what linguists call an ‘immediate constituent’. 
The noun phrase has a kind of psychological unity. 
There are signs that the noun phrase was also an 


immediate constituent for Adam and Eve. Consider 
the sentence with the separable verb put on. The noun 
s, as a whole, fitted in 


phrase in ‘Put the red hat on’ i 
e particle, even as is the noun 


between the verb and thi 
What is more, however, the 


alone in ‘Put hat on.” c 
e longer séntence on several 


location of pauses in th 
ted the psychological organization, 


_.. on,’ rather than ‘Put the red 
„red hat on.’ In addition to 


ere (that a blue 


‘put ... the red hat 
... hat on,’ or ‘Put the. . 
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this evidence, the use of pronouns suggests that the 
noun phrase is a psychological unit. : 
The unity of noun phrases in adult English is 
evidenced, in the first place, by the syntactic equi- 
valence between such phrases and nouns alone. It is 
evidenced, in the second place, by the fact that pro- 
nouns are able to substitute for total noun phrases. In 
our immediately preceding sentence the pronoun ‘It’ 
stands for the rather involved construction: ‘The 
unity of noun phrases in adult English’. The words 
called ‘pronouns’ in English would more aptly be 
called ‘pro-noun-phrases’ since it is the phrase rather 
than the noun that they usually replace. One does not 


Table 9 Pronouns replacing nouns or noun phrases, 
and pronouns produced together with nouns or noun 
phrases 


Noun phrases replaced Pronouns and noun 
by pronouns phrases in same 
utterances 
Hit ball Mommy get it ladder 
Get it Mommy get it my ladder 
Ball go? Saw it ball 
j Go get it Miss it garage 
Made it I miss it cowboy boot 
Made a ship I Adam drive that 
Fix a tricycle 1 Adam drive 
Fix it I Adam don’t 
Notes 
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guage 


E We age of about one, a normal child, not impaired 
say eae loss or speech impediment, will begin to 
HN E By one-and-a-half to two years, he will 
i t form simple two- and three-word sentences. 
entire T years, he will have mastered very nearly the 
e omple aud abstract structure of the English 
chil ae In slightly more than two years, therefore, 
Biter Gree: full knowledge of the grammatical 
achiev, o their native tongue. This stunning intellectual 
STE pene is routinely performed by every pre- 
Under] child, but what is known about the process 
impli ying it? The process is, as the title of this article 
fart one of invention. On the basis of fundamental 
stan, pacal characteristics (of which only slight under- 
Crea ing is presently available), each generation 
tes language anew. 
mus ser to understand the creation of language, one 
sirutas erstand something of what is created. The 
as an re of language is not obvious to introspection, 
course, Who have suffered through elementary school 
Pilates in ‘grammar’ will attest. However, the appro- 
not eae kayal of language is a linguistic description, 
mode elementary school ‘grammar’. The grammars of 
ivlas linguistics aim to describe the linguistic 
~th ledge possessed by fluent speakers of a language 
Noses linguistic ‘competence’, as the MIT linguist 
= Chomsky calls it. A recent article by John C. 
$ hall introduced readers to some aspects of these 
Ocon. (see ‘The language of man’, Discovery, 
Ctober, 1964) so the nature of linguistic competence 
i treated only briefly here. f 
ing aed think about a single sentence. By so restrict- 
the vt attention, we eliminate discourse, dialogue, and 
exchange of ideas, all of which are important 


Ruestions for understanding the development of 
relative simplicity 


an, 5 

Withee In return we shall gain > si 

led, Out losing an accurate vision of linguistic know- 

So Be. A sentence consists of words arranged in a 
urce: p weap 3 

ed, po, Discovery (1966), 27 (7), 34-8, reprinted in Language, 

RC, Oldeldasd R, ar otal Penguin (1968), 21-31. 
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particular order, but it is much more than this. In 
addition, a sentence has structure; the words fall 
together in certain definite ways. As an example, take 
the sentence, the professor berated the student. It 
contains two major constituents (the professor) and 
(berated the student); the second of these, moreover, 
is itself made up of constituents, (berated) and (the 
student). Theentiresentence, therefore, possesses a hier- 
archical structure in which some constituents contain 
others. This pattern can be represented by means of 
a tree-diagram in which lower-order constituents 
branch downward from higher-order ones. This much 
linguistic notation fulfils a fairly obvious purpose. Less 
obvious but equally important is the fact that sen- 
tences also possess a ‘deep’ or ‘underlying’ structure. 
The importance of deep structure derives from its 
intimate involvement with our ability to extract 
meaning from sentences. Consider, for example, the 
similarities and differences between the two sentences, 
John is easy to please and John is eager to please. 
Superficially, these sentences are constructed in the 
same way, but the sentences clearly differ profoundly. 
In the first John is the object of the verb, whereas in the 
second John is the subject of the sentence. Every 
English speaker automatically understands this diff- 
erence and yet it is not represented in the surface form 
of the two sentences. Instead, the two sentences differ 


in deep structure. 


Grammatical relations, such as subject and object, 


are carried by structures not directly apparent in the 
surface form of sentences. We know something of 
‘abstract’ linguistic features, aspects of sentences that 
lie behind their manifest form. The deep structure of 
sentences carries such abstract knowledge. Deep 
Structures must, accordingly, be different from the 
corresponding surface structures, and even the simplest 
sentence has an underlying structure that differs in 
some respect from its manifest form. The problem for 
a theory of language acquisition is to explain the 
development of such abstractions. 


| ed on ae Al y. 
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A key linguistic concept is the notion of a grammat- 
ical transformation. A transformation is a rule of 
grammar that relates deep structures to surface 
structures. Our intuitions about sentences include 
abstract knowledge precisely because we have learned 
to use a transformational grammar. Without rules of 
transformation, all linguistic knowledge would have to 
be manifest in the surface form of sentences, and a 
sentence like John is easy to please would be impossible. 
The acquisition of transformations then, is importantly 
involved in the acquisition of language. 


Acquiring a universal grammar 


Let us think, not about children for the moment, but 
about an abstract ‘Language Acquisition Device’, 
which we shall call LAD for short (alternatively, a 
“Language Acquisition System’, or LAS—the fem- 
inine form). LAD receives a corpus of speech, which 
is a set of utterances, some grammatical, some not. The 
corpus may be large but it is not unlimited in size. It 
contains, let us say, the number of utterances ordin- 
arily overheard by a two-year-old child. Upon receipt 
of this corpus, LAD creates a grammatical system. 
This, in turn, may be regarded as LAD’s theory about 
the regularities that appear in the corpus of speech. 
As with any theory, LAD’s grammatical system will 
allow predictions of future observations—predictions 
of which utterances will be grammatical sentences, It 
will also alloy LAD to distinguish the aspects of 
utterances that are unimportant from the aspects that 
are grammatically significant, 

LAD creates a grammar by Passing the evidence 
contained in the corpus through some kind of internal 


Structure. The sequence can be represented by a sim- 
ple flow diagram: 


corpus of speech —> — grammatical system 


If we understand LA 
understand how LA 


a as an engin- 

eering student, we need a theory of its internal 
structure, 

One hint about LAD’s in 
from the fact that it must be a 
ural language. We do not wai 
easier than, say, English, or Russian, or Japanese, 
Whatever is contained in LAD, therefore, must be 
universally applicable, so our theory of LAD will be 
(in part) a theory of linguistic universals. One way to 
portray some of the internal structure of LAD is to 
portray the structure common to all languages. This 
conclusion yields an important insight into the acquis. 
ition of language. 

For notice that the problem of understanding LAD 


ternal structure arises 
ble to acquire any nat- 
nt LAD to find Bantu 


is exactly like the problem of understanding real 
children. Like LAD, children are exposed to a corpus 
of speech, and like LAD they develop grammatical 
competence on the basis of this corpus. Moreover, in 
the case of both LAD and children some kind of inter- 
nal structure converts a corpus of speech into @ 
grammatical system. Since the same corpus is inp 
and the same grammatical system is output, LAD ant 
children must have the same internal structure. LAD’S 
internal structure therefore corresponds to the funda- 
mental human capacity for language. he, 

The abstract grammatical relations of subi 
predicate and verb-object are linguistically universal- 
If they reflect a fundamental capacity for language, 
then children must impose these abstract relations oF 
their earliest speech. The grammatical relations mi 
appear early because a capacity for language is t è 
reason (we suppose) that children acquire Janguas 
quickly. The problem now is to find evidence © 
behalf of this hypothesis. A 

Two kinds may be mentioned. One comes forte 
small American child observed by Roger Brown, ia 
other from a small Japanese child whom I ue i 
observed. We shall take up the American child first, 
boy Brown calls Adam, 5 

When Adam was two years old, he produced es 
numbers of word combinations. These were senten: e 
in Adam’s grammar. Two-word combinations W€ 
most common, three-word combinations som 
less so, and four-word combinations were very m ed 
These sentences were the first that Brown recor a 
and probably were among the first that Adam © 
produced. A small sample is given below: 


Two boot 

Hear tractor 

See truck, mommy 
Adam make tower 
A gas 


Roger Brown and his colleague Colin Fraser Ce 
have called these sentences ‘telegraphic’, aptly «hus 
ing their abbreviated quality. Analysing many je, 
dreds of such sentences, Brown and asecond colleae™ 
Ursula Bellugi (1964), concluded that Adam posse aichi 
three different grammatical classes, two of W: u 
resembled classes of adult English. There were Py ; 
(boot, tractor, truck, mommy, Adam, tower, ae y 
verbs (hear, see, make), and a third class of ‘modi ives 
(two and a in the sentences above, plus adjectis 
Plus the words this, that, other and nother). A ses 
class of modifiers thus comprised several adult le 9 
but even his noun and verb classes failed to ob 
Certain adult distinctions—for example, the differ 
between count (boot) and mass (gas) nouns. js 8° 
Looking at Adam’s sentences, an adult fee tical 
tuitively that they honour the basic gramm@ reat 
relations of subject-predicate and verb-object: at 
tractor appears to be a verb and an object. jcat®r 
make tower appears to be a subject and a predi aod 


and the predicate in turn appears to be a ve 


a a so on. These intuitions are quite com- 
Man ut of course they might also be quite wrong. 
way ma, not have intended these sentences in the 
CMN : interpret them. We need another means of 
igh, E 's speech that does not depend on our 
Ones, ing of what he wanted to say. 
With oE paci is based on the following calculations. 
different ee grammatical classes, there are (3}=9 
fore ee combinations, and (3)3=27 dif- 
bining w ee-word combinations. If Adam were com- 
RA pe at random, we should expect to find all 
combi rly all) these nine and twenty-seven different 
basis nations. However, they do not all honour the 
Word eeuunaticel relations. Only four of the two- 
ee nations directly express one or another 
combina ical relation, and only eight of the three-word 
e ae do so. If Adam were attempting to use 
would a grammatical relations from the first, he 
at is es himself to these admissible patterns. 
speech xactly what he did. In eight hours of recorded 
exampl. involving some 400 sentences, there were 
OTER es of every admissible combination but no 
‘ piss of inadmissible ones. 
Bibi aro obvious that this should be the case on 4 
of ina iene Parental speech presents many examples 
Classes issible combinations of Adam’s grammatical 
Verb-m, Tike, for example, the combination, verb- 
express., ifier. Because of the double verb, it does not 
tybe fa: grammatical relation, and sentences of this 
nee example, come eat this—did not appear in 
a Cae speech. But come and eat this is surely 
serve on sentence-type in adult speech. It did not 
eines a model for Adam because the adult sentence 
aie several transformations not yet part of 
Priate i grammatical competence. Lacking the appre” 
eea orations; there was no way for Adam to 
edi the basic grammatical relations, SO the sentence 
id not appear. 
is Si s restriction of thi 
Telations a of evidence that chil 
evidence in their earliest speech 
i anan from a child acqu 
like ese” Japanese. an 
Uage V English, Japanese is & postpositional lang- 
Engli ery roughly, postpositions correspond to 
sh Prepositions, but not all postpositions can be 
he Race into prepositions, 
two, w, positions without an equi E i 
Of sented ga, that indicate the grammatical subject 
Wa an ences, According to the linguist s.-Y. Kuroda, 
transfo ga are carried into the surface structure by 
n ord rmations that operate on the deep structure. 
er for a child to acquire these transformations, 
f ‘subject’ must 


l ther, 
aie 
child would not 


e variety of sentence-types 
dren include abstract 
_ A second kind of 
iring a radically 


al 
5 to use wa or ga appropriately. 
Bir] ved whose speech I have obs 
the Gane in Tokyo, who hears © 
Maint © of writing, is two years old. 
aining the tradition begun by Brown, I shall call 
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her Izanami, after the goddess of Japan 
who helped create the world. cas 

Izanami’s sentences at this time are all two-, three- 
and occasionally four-words long. She is, therefore, at 
the same stage as Adam, still within the earliest phase 
of grammatical development. In eight hours of record- 
ed speech, there were one hundred occurrences of ga, 
but only six occurrences of wa. All Tzanami’s uses of 
ga were appropriate, and she rarely omitted the 
postposition when it was needed. Clearly Izanami can 
express the basic grammatical relation of ‘subject’ by 
means of the ga-transformation. Her earliest speech 
contains an abstract feature, as it must if a linguistic 
universal reflects an aspect of the fundamental 
capacity for language. 

But what of wa? It is quite clear that Izanami does 
not know how to use it. Since she has the relation of 
‘subject’ available to her, something must be blocking 
the wa-transformation itself. In parental speech, wa 
and ga appear in the same places, after the subject, so 
parental speech cannot explain the absence of wa from 
Izanami’s grammar. Moreover, wa is used by Izana- 
mi’s mother twice as often as ga, which if anything 
would favour the acquisition of wa. The explanation 
of wa’s absence seems to be the different uses to which 
wa and ga are put by Japanese grammar, Although 
both mark the subject of a sentence, their semantic 
implications are very different, and children do appear 


to be sensitive only to those embodied in ga. 

The postposition wa is required whenever the pre- 
dicate of a sentence is something attributed to the sub- 
ject. It is the postposition for permanent conditions, 


the semantic significance of which is often translated 
in English by the expression “as for ..°; as for this, 
it is a flower, Or as for cats, they eat goldfish. In such 
cases, the sentence presents an unchanging and ‘in- 
herent? connexion between the subject and the 
predicate. 

The postposition ga, in contrast, is required when- 
ever the subject of a sentence is merely linked to the 
predicate, the two standing in an equal and temporary 
relation. It is the postposition for momentary des- 
cription, as in a man is standing on the corner OF the cat 


ate the goldfish. In such cases, the sentence presents a 
n-inherent’ connexion between the 


empt to express 
i abstract 


It for several reasons. 


One of the examples calling 
se it would be, roughly, this-wa is a 


t Izanami understands 


flower. We can 2 1 
sentences of this type 7 her mother’s speech. They 


are the only way in which s 
and new vocabulary. Yet, wa dogs not appear in 
ar. Related to the use of wa in defini- 


Tzanami’s gramm ) l 
describing stable relationships. One 


tions is its use in a 
ecalcitrant child, people-wa eat their 
Idren first develop 


would say to @ T J 
is often assumed that chil 


supper. It i 
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grammar in an effort to name stable relationships in 
the physical world. Izanami belies this hypothesis. In 
fact, on Izanam1’s evidence, naming and grammatical 
development have nothing whatsoever to do with 
each other. All instances of appellation require wa in 
Japanese. Because Izanami, just as all children, 
names objectsa great deal, her postposition would have 
to be wa, not ga, if there were a connexion between 
the acquisition of names and the acquisition of 
grammar. In fact, however, they are entirely indepen- 
dent. 

Children exposed to English and children exposed to 
Japanese both include abstract grammatical relations 
in their earliest speech. To these children may be 
added a third child exposed to Russian. According to 
Dan I. Slobin (1966), here too, abstract grammatical 
relations appear in early speech. In spite of radical 
differences in the conditions of learning, therefore, 
children are found to do similar things. They do so 
because of their shared inborn capacity for language. 


Acquiring a particular grammar 


Our account of language acquisition is not yet com- 
plete. Ultimately, children do different things when the 
conditions of learning are different. Exposure to 
English does not lead to competence in Japanese! 
What has been left out of account is the acquisition of 
transformations, In considering this aspect of develop- 
ment, we shall see something of how a child brings his 
capacity for language into contact with the speech of 
his local community. 
The general idea of a 


universal of language. 
languages, but the 


How do childre 


fortunately, there i 


regularities observed in parental speech. Bach 


thesis is evaluated against further evidence, s 
additional parental s 


peech and parental Teactio} 
child’s own speech. 


i In pursuing this em 
ramme, children may even perform linguistic experi- 
ments, the equivalent in most ri 


Aaa espects of the experi- 
ments conducted in scientific laboratories. 
The experimental aspect is 


I erir } perhaps the most inter- 
esting, for it involves a symbiotic exchange between a 
child and his parent. Roger Brown (1964) has called 


attention to a common phenomenon in parent-child 
dialogues. Very often parents imitate children, and in 
so doing, enlarge a child’s sentence into completely 
well-formed English. If a child says doggie bite, a 
parent may reply, yes, he is biting, a a 


iting, adding the auxiliary 
verb, is, and the progressive inflection, -ing, Both 


hypo- 
uch as 
ns toa 
pirical prog- 


) 


additions exemplify details of English transformations, 
and do so within the context of the child’s own speech. 
Brown calls this process ‘expansion’. He finds har 
parents expand approximately 30 per cent of wha 
two-year-old children say. 

Expansions provide a natural experiment for @ 
child. Suppose a child does say doggie bite. There are 
many possible expansions. In addition to yes; he is 
biting, an adult might say he bit, he will bite, m 
biting ... and probably more. Each expansion ho! i 
constant the elements preserved in the child’s senten z 
while varying a particular transformation, just oie 
real experiment holds some factors constant wall 
varying others. Moreover, the observations in 4 me 
experiment are relevant to the hypothesis under E 
and the same is true in expansion. Suppose that cone 
indicates to the parent that the child is talking ae 
an event going on at the moment. The only postai d 
expansion would then be yes, he is biting. If the ¢ ed 
were in fact talking about this event as it occupa 
and if he were looking for some way to express ‘ane 
idea, the expansion would provide relevant infor 
tion. 1 

There is one respect in which expansions and i 
experiments differ. An experimenter has some coni 
over his observations, but a child does not. The c in 
above may have meant that this dog always bia 
which event the expansion yes, he is biting would i 
Provided mis-information. It is unlikely ee do 
happens often, Presumably, one reason that adu tha 
not expand more than 30 per cent of the time si 
70 per cent of the contexts are not clear, and sO Jay 
no guidance as to what a child means. Parents P 
safe with this powerful tool of science. t deal 

A capacity for language would contain a grea! the 
more than the matters discussed in this article a 
basic grammatical relations and the general idea tjon 
transformation. It would certainly include, in additi as 
an ability to construct a diçtionary of some Kniver- 
well as certain rules for using it, There are also U «dis? 
sal phonetic principles, such as the stock cfs be 
tinctive features’ into which all speech sounds ‘of he 
resolved, which probably correspond to a part ivers! 
capacity for language, There are probably nyerted 
principles whereby linguistic knowledge is COn jittle 
into actual s 
is k 
ficant, nonetheless, that all children speak fluent “all 
matter how 
these things, 
make u 
contrib 


uire their native tongue. ng that 
owever, the possibility is worth considering fe 

this is, in fact, a capacity for aes the 
Much of what I have discussed may actually h sil 
linguistic manifestation of a very general, thou oces 
inborn, cognitive capacity—cognition is the P" peð 
by which the mind gets knowledge. If this is tue yid? 
the study of how language is acquired may P 


oa 
a ET OR TRE WE ay AY ke ee IIE i 


ees the very basis of mental life. For if the cap- 
emie anguage is a special case of more general 
Rive ate cee it would follow that the latter must 
Bho th e universal properties of the former. In 
Rehetorn; appropriate theory of mind may be a 
aiie zeal system in which a vast range of 
SANEA is converted into a much smaller range 
Converts ct cognitive structures, just as a true grammar 
naaber a infinite range of sentences into a limited 
theexnt o abstract deep structures. Needless to say, 
ploration of this possibility has only begun. 


The basis for the rapid acquisition of language 


fhonetheless, if for the moment we accept this view, 
sense ation of language can be considered in a larger 
ee ating on an aspect of the evolution of 
the fon Our speculations may shed some light on 
very se of children’s ability to acquire language 1n a 
angua, ort period of time. The argument will be that 
period ge has come to mirror cognition through a long 
Specifi of evolution which consisted of the addition of 
one a transformations—the rules that distinguish 
May ieee from another. The primaeval grammar 
Systeme o been mainly free of transformations, just as 
Oiniations animal communication are free of trans- 
atures ns. It may have been a system 1n which the 
Senten, now contained in the deep, structure of 
Sitis were very nearly all located in the surface 
tom is As such, it would have been very different 
GE e cognitive system of primitive language Users. 
Tansf Cover, if primaeval grammar was mostly free of 
comple rmation, it would need to have been very 
infos in order to have communicated a wide range 
arge peaton, Without transformations to relate a 
of aes iety of surface structures to a limited number 
Tact structures, all the different surface types 
cee been understood directly instead of in- 
degree., through deep structures. A grammar of that 
acquire. complexity would have taken many years to 
transe The suggestion, therefore, is this: specific 
gu ormations evolved in order to make acquisition 
olution vy possible at earlier ages. The pressure for 
pon would have arisen from the need to-express 
Conceptual variety through economic means. The 
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consequence of evolution would have been a vast 

reduction in the complexity of language without loss 

of expressive power. In the end, the conceptual and 

linguistic systems would have been brought into 

alignment by making language abstract at precisely 
those points where cognition is abstract. 

The innovators of such evolutionary change could 
only have been children attempting to acquire langu- 
age. Adults had nothing to do with it. Language 
slowly became transformational because an occasional 
child reformulated the speech received from adults by 
inventing a transformation. This, of course, is what 
contemporary children do, too—inyent transforma- 
tions. The process of invention would be the same for 
children of the remote past as for children of today. 
The difference is that a contemporary child is pre- 
sented with sentences that reflect the presence of 
transformations whereas a child of antiquity was not. 
But if the basic intellectual abilities of children in 
antiquity were roughly the same as now, this very fact 
—that transformed sentences signal the presence of 
transformations—explains how each innovation in the 
evolution of language could have been passed on to the 
next generation. The process of evolution would have 
been the process of language acquisition. Each new 
transformation would have slightly changed the corpus 
of speech that the innovator, now mature, presented to 
his progeny. His progeny then could have acquired the 
transformation in the usual manner, just as do contem- 
porary children, and so language would have advanced. 

The direction of evolution, according to the account 
just given, must have been toward simplicity. It was 
not toward complexity, as most theories of linguistic 
evolution have it. According to the present view, 


language changed from an extremely complex system, 
largely free of transformations and taking many years 
to acquire, to a much simpler system, rich in trans- 
formations and taking only a few years to acquire. 
Thus, the presence of transformations in contemporary 
children to develop language with the 
great speed that they do. Indeed, transformations 
may have evoly i : i i. tore every 

ild a ung as two o acquire a language—an 
pakke u a commonplace that few people ever 
stop to question this remarkable act of creation. 
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21 Development of the 


TENE function of 


speech in early childhood 


A. R. Luria 


Along with the semantic and syntactic functions of 
speech, it is necessary to distinguish also its pragmatic 
or directive function. In the development of behavior 
this function manifests itself in the fact that a word 
gives rise to new temporary connexions in the brain 
and directs the system of activity of the child that has 
mastered it. 

It was a full quarter ofa century ago that the eminent 
Soviet psychologist, L. S. Vygotskij, pointed out the 
role played by the words of adults in the development 
of the child’s mental processes and formulated his 
well-known thesis that what the child at first does with 
the help, and on the instructions, of the adult, he later 
begins to do by himself, supporting himself with his 
Own speech; that speech as a form of communication 
with adults later becomes a Means of organizing the 
child’s own behavior, and that the function which was 
previously divided between two people later becomes 
an internal function of human behavior (Vygotskij, 
1934, 1956). In the twenty-five years that have elapsed 
since Vygotskij’s death the Problem of the role of the 
word in the organization of Mental life has been the 
subject of numerous Soviet investigations (Rozen- 
gardt, 1948; Ljublinskaja, 1955; Luria, 1955, 1956a, 
1958; Kol’cova, 1958; and many others), 

There arises, however, the question of how this 
Pragmatic, directive function of the word is formed, 
and how its formation relates to the formation of the 
significative or generalizing functions of the word. A 
brief review of the pertinent experiments forms the 
topic of the present communication. 


I 


A child at the beginning of its Second year of life is 
already in command of a considerable number of 
words, He understands such expressions as cup, cat, 
fish, horse, and can without difficulty hand someone the 


Source: The directive function evelopment and 


of speech in di 
dissolution, part I, Word (1959), 


15 (3), 341-52, 


+. dinective 
object if it is mentioned, But is the pragmatic, a its 
function of speech at this stage as — cite 
significative, nominative function? Can t ah 
word always direct the child’s activity wi 
effectiveness? : d by the 
An answer to this question is suggeste labora 
experiments which we have carried out in CO. 
tion with A, G. Poljakova. laced some 
Before a child aged 1; 2 to 1; 4, we ra it to uS; 
object, e.g., a toy fish, and asked him to han ulty. 
the child did this without particular diffic d us the 
then asked him, in the same situation, to eh ef, then 
cat. The child at first looked at us in dion whi 
began to look around until he found the obi: t word 
had been named. It would seem that the a 
fully determined the child’s action. h sn a some 
Let us, however, repeat this experiment aa befor? 
what more complicated situation. Let us pla nce from 
the child two objects: a toy fish at somo dite colored 
it, and half way toward the fish a brina „otot 
toy cat. Tf in this situation we ask a child 0 different: 
2 to hand us the fish, his behavior will be national 
The uttered word will evoke in him an orie fsh; DY 
reaction, and his glance will be fixed on the stop 
his hand, stretched out toward the fish, oi oy 
way, turn toward the cat, and instead of giv! the 4 
fish that was requested, the child will gra as ction 
and offer it to the experimenter. The cape momen 
of the word will be maintained only up tony ns O. n 
when it comes into conflict with the beaver direct 
external situation. While the word se mt Jos”. p 
behavior in a situation that lacks conflict, ki r ctio 
directive role if the immediate orientations ptet, Ys 
is evoked by a more closely located, or bri w 
more interesting object. js phere js 
Tt is only at the age of 1;4 to 1;6 that this aa dS E 
enon disappears and the selective effect ae comp? 
maintained even in conditions in which th 
ents of the situation conflict with it. 


We can easily disturb the directive fun 
150 


ction of 


eo in still another way. It is known that the word 
i Hee eal excites a certain system of connexions 
es cortex. In the normal, mature nervous system 
oat arn crions possess considerable mobility and 
ee Teplace each other. As has been shown in many 
1958), ene (see Luria, 1956b, 1958; Homskaja, 
word ( mobility of the connexions evoked by the 
onal or, as I. P. Pavlov called it, by the second 
| mobili system of reality), is even greater than the 
Howa of connexions evoked by immediate signals. 
tery ever, the mobility of nervous processes in a 
fia pral child is still quite inadequate, and connex- 
ae ed by the word possess a considerable inertia 
ieee stages of development. Taking this in- 
Baas pi of the mobility of connexions in the early 
$ TAN development asa premise, we can measure 
We srayeness of the directive function of the word. 
fish FERA before a child of 1;0 to 1;2 two toys: a 
distance a horse, this time placing them at the same 
| are aa giving them dimensions and colors that 
Sh: h y attractive. We ask the child to give us the 
A e does this easily. We repeat this experiment 
In ani iad times, and the effect remains the same. 
ifferent ly the same tone of voice, we DOW utter a 
cS instruction and ask the child to hand us the 
is well k espite the fact that the meaning of this word 
evoked Oe to the child, the inertia of the connexions 
the child’. the first word is so great that in many cases 
irective ea offers the experimenter the fish. The 
here Sid unction of the changed verbal instructions 1s 
a iated by the inertia of the connexion that has 
established. + 
ie of the directive function of a word whose 
experim: is well known can also be observed in an 
we ee involving actions designated by verbs. 
are plac Se child of 1;2 to 1;4 a stick on which rings 
doeg this and we instruct him, ‘Put on the ring’, he 
Situation easily. With equal ease he will, in another 
Howeve, » execute the instruction, ‘Take off the ring’. 
is i if the child has several times put on a TINS 
tion ling the next ring in his hands, the in- 
n ‘Take off the ring’ loses its directive meaning 
Cleratine » to function non-specifically, merely ac- 
Stick (p g the activity of putting on the ring onto the 
$ qeakova’s and Ljainina’s experiment). 
Maintaj irective role of the word at an early age 1s 
in aned only if the word does not conflict with the 
Or Wri Rexions which arose at an earlier instruction 


ch began with the child’s own activity. 
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Ex 
Peri, X 
bare MMental research can do more than ascertain the 


e f s 
fey ct that the directive role of words is not fully 
research can also 


+ Pa f verbal signals as 
altal “a to the directive role of immediate, visual 

Possi 
8 ee we pass on to some expe 
at older children—aged from 1; 
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Te". Teer 


the one hand, and from 1;8 to 2;0 on the other hand. 

Let us first establish how effective the orienting 
(attention-directing) and directive role of a visual 
signal and its trace can be at this stage. We place 
before a child two inverted objects, a cup and a 
tumbler of non-transparent plastic. As the child 
watches, we hide a coin under the cup, which is 
placed to the left, and we ask the child to ‘find’ it. For 
a child of 1;4 to 1;6, this constitutes an interesting 
and meaningful task, which he solves without difficulty. 
We repeat this experiment three or four times, each 
time holding the coin under the cup within sight of the 
child. The solution will invariably be successful. Now, 
without interrupting the experiment, we change its 
conditions and hide the coin not under the cup on the 
left, but under the tumbler on the right. A certain 
proportion of children of the younger group will 
follow not the changed visual signal (more precisely, 
its trace), but the influence of the inert motor stereo- 
type, and will put out their hands toward the cup on the 
left, carrying out the habitual movement reinforced 
in the previous experiment; only then will they turn 
to the tumbler under which the coin is hidden. 

Let us now weaken the influence of the visual signal. 
We repeat the first experiment, but impose a short, 
ten-second delay between the hiding of the coin under 
the cup and the execution of the movement. This 
forces the child to act according to the traces of the 
visual signal whose effectiveness we are considering. 
The majority of children in the younger group suc- 
cessfully execute this task; only a few, the very 
youngest, cease to subordinate their actions to the 
Visual instruction and begin to grasp both objects, 
losing track of the task of finding the coin that is 
hidden under one of them. 

However, we again modify the conditions and after 
repeating the experiment three of four times with the 
cup and the ten-second delay we hide the coin under 

all within sight of 


the tumbler located on the right, h 
changes substantially. 


the child. The picture now 
The ten-second delay turns out to be sufficient for 
the visual signal to yield its place to the decisive 
influence of the reinforced motor habit. The over- 
whelming majority of children now repeat the move- 
ment directed toward the cup On the left, ceasing to 
be directed by the image of the coin hidden under the 
tumbler on the right. r : 
This orienting, directive influence of the visual 
signal is maintained better among children of the 
older group (1;8 to 2;0). Even when the execution of 
the movement is delayed, they solve the task well, 
directing their search to the object under which they 
saw the coin being hidden. This means that the orient- 
ing, directive role of the visual image becomes so 
effective at the end of the second year of life that the 
child submits to it completely, and successfully over- 
comes the inertia of the motor connexions which have 
different picture appears in those 


arisen. ka 
completely I i 
2 i lace the immediate, visual signals 


cases where we rep: 
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by verbal ones. For this purpose we again place before 


S . d 
jld the two above-mentioned objects, a cup an 
ane but this time unseen by the child, we ae 
the coin under the left-hand cup. In order to Se > 
i.e. to direct the actions of the child, we now q ie 
upon a word rather than a visual image. we tell t e 
child: “The coin is under the cup . . . Find the Se 
This instruction attunes the child completely and the 
game continues, but its results turn out to be a 
foundly different. While the trace of an immediate 
visual impression caused all children of the yonni 
group to reach with assurance for the cup un e 
which they saw the coin being hidden, the verba 
instruction turns out to be wholly insufficient for this 
directive role: a considerable proportion of the child- 
ren of this age lose track of the task and begin to 
grasp both objects before them. When we repeated 
the experiment with a ten-second delay in the execution 
of the action, this loss of directed activity among the 
children of the younger group was almost universal. 

We then returned to the experiments with the im- 
mediate (non-delayed) execution of the action. When 
we reinforced the required reaction by repeating the 
instructions several times, ‘The coin is under the cup 
... Find the coin, the children of the younger 
group turned out to be capable of executing it in an 
organized way: the word achieved the required direc- 
tive function, and the children reached for the object 
named. However, if we altered the verbal instruction 
and, without changing the intonation, said, ‘Now the 
coin is under the tumbler ... Find it!’, only an 
insignificant proportion of the children changed their 
Movements, while the great majority repeated their 
previous movement. When a ten-second delay was 
imposed on the execution of the task, all the children 
of the younger group failed to let their action follow 
the changed verbal instruction; they continued to 
execute the stereotyped movement that had been 
reinforced in the previous experiment and, as before, 
turned to the cup on the left. 

The children of the older group (1:8 to 2 years), 
who solved these tasks with uniform success when the 
directive role was played by a visual signal (in experi- 
ments with delayed as well as with immediate execu- 
tion), turned out to lag behind when they had to 
execute the task according to verbal instructions. They 
did carry out both tasks well if they were allowed to 
make the necessary movement 


immediately; then 
they would turn to the cup after the instruction ‘The 
coin is under the cup ... Find the coin!’ and to the 


tumbler if the instruction was ‘The coin is under 
the tumbler ... Find the coin!’ However, 


a wv it was enough 
to delay the execution of thé instructions by ten 
seconds for this orienting, directive role of the verbal 


instruction to be insufficiently effective. After three 
repetitions of the experiment with the instruction 
‘The coin is under the cup ... Find the coin!’ the 
transition to another command—The coin is under 
the tumbler . ., Find the coin!"—deprived the verbal 
instruction of its directive role, and the child con- 


tinued inertly to execute the former habitual et 
ment. In these cases the kinesthetic stereotype Tra 
had been worked out earlier overcame the ins 

j established effect of the word. , 
Seana analysis of the orienting or direc ya 
functions of visual and verbal signals allows us tO 3 
how late the directive role of the word is formed 
early childhood. 


m 


While the directive function of straightforward, 
‘deictic’ speech is already formed around the fe E 
two, the kind of speech that involves more comp = de 
preliminary connexions—connexions which Dies 
the action and organize it in advance—acquir lop- 
regulative function considerably later, and its daaa 
ment occupies the entire third and partly the fo 

ear of life. i- 
2 This time let us turn to a child with a more one 
cated, involved instruction, ‘When the Jight u wil 
you will press the ball (rubber bulb)’ or “* - - + Y ated 
raise your hand’. Such a verbal instruction, foreta 
this time in a syntactically complex, ‘conditi tion 
sentence, does not require any immediate ral 
of an action. It must close a preliminary vay ont’ 
nexion, giving to the appearance of a stimulus (you 
a conditional meaning of the signal for es here 
will press the ball’). The directive role is playe thesis 
not by a separate word, but by a relation, a ae 
of words entering into a sentence; instead © 
immediate, ‘triggering’ role it acquires a pre 
conditional, ‘pre-triggering’ function. 

It has been shown experimentally (Jakovlevin 
Tikhomirov, 1958) that the possibility of esta 
such a pre-triggering system of connexions ii of 
basis of speech—not to speak of the possibi its 
subordinating further conditional reactions tO 5 and 
something unattainable for a child of two to f ir-old 
a half years, and sometimes even for a three-Y 
child. +40 to 2 

The younger children of this group t esi of 
years) appear unable to realize that Syaf c4iod 
separate elements which is required by the ins 
formulated in the sentence. Each individu). 
contained in the sentence evokes in the oe $ 
immediate orienting reaction, and as soon aS 1" 
the beginning of the sentence, ‘When the lig with its 

-~, the child begins to look for the light WY... 
eyes; when he hears the end of the sentent 
you will press the ball’—he immediately peas , 
device in his hand. At this stage the separate WO! oan 
already acquired an effective triggering functio rigar 
the creation, by means of words, of a use pe" 
pre-triggering system of connexions, which ir sep% 
the inhibition of immediate reactions and me, o r 
ation into individual fragments, turns oY ion di 
unattainable. This is why the actual presenta™ s 
light signal—the flash of light—does 204 yok 
Stage lead to a conditioned movement, 4° 


1958; 
bing 
e 


tie imediate orienting reaction: the child 
Ecore era inspect the light, which has not yet 
of the ball. a conditional signal for the pressing 
ous, however be incorrect to believe that the 
e. this more complex form of directive 
e ns of conditional, pre-triggering 
Words which epends entirely on the ability to relate 
of synthe h comprise a sentence, i.¢., to do the work 
Single Bie the elements of a sentence into a 
able to ae Even when a child, some time later, is 
‘understand’ ie synthesizing work and begins to 
the effecti the meaning of the whole sentence well, 
Temai ive directive role of the sentence can still 
ia absent for a long time. 
this er adduce the experiments which demonstrate 
We Ing fact. 
his life (8 a child at the end of the third year of 
and we see to 2;10) with an instruction of this kind, 
one that a picture which differs basically from the 
Will as a have just described. A child at this age 
Particular i make the required connexion without 
Press the b: oul and when the light flashes he will 
Movement all; however, he will be unable to stop the 
e will vey s which have been triggered by speech and 
e Serie soon begin to press the ball regardless of 
Previous m continuing involuntarily to repeat the 
struction ovement. Even the repetition of the in- 
Which is hid the reinforcement of the inhibitory link 
When the T den in it—even the request to ‘Press only 
1S No ligh light flashes’ and ‘Not to press when there 
the m a t’—all this turns out to be powerless to stop 
this ex or excitation that has begun; on the contrary, 
thio con is sometimes even reinforced by the 
Still to cantina which in the given case turns out 
"On-specifi its inhibitory meaning and continues to act 
ay cally, only strengthening the dominant 
ile Sponse. 
Ctive eee at this time has already acquired an 
Us not nnexion-closing triggering function, it has 
Not yet acquired an affective inhibitory role. 


is 
wa Weakness of the inhibitory function of speech, 
s of Tikhomirov 


S 
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Saper cen be seen most vividly by means of special 

desorbed Let us complicate the instruction 

x and above and present it to & 

Svety tig lf years, We will ask it 

Da a Bie red light goes on, and n 

te © the e light goes on; in other word 

Quireş , child in circumstances in which speech 

to complex selective reaction— positive wn 

tig Mother (t signal (red) and inhibitory with respec 

ing 2 (blue). We let the child repeat the instruc- 

fade x are persuaded that all the information 

tive Sd, = the sentence has reached him a ; 
€ direop $ this mean that it also possesses 20 effec 

The give tole? 

Nt actical corres- 
“tee a between the semantic me i f the 

hd its directive role does n0t ĉ pear for 


i.) ie , sa t's 
a Was 77> L 
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long time. Having understood the meaning of the 
instruction and repeating it correctly, the child is 
practically unable to execute it: the excitation pro- 
voked by the signal turns out to be so considerable and 
diffuse that after only a few attempts the blue signal, 


too, begins to evoke in the child impulsive motor 
responses. At first he attempts to control them but 
later, as his excitement grows while the directive 
function of the inhibitory verbal instruction weakens, 


he begins to perform the movements without any 


restraint. 
In clashing with the inert excitation evoked by a 


positive signal, the inhibitory link in the verbal 
instruction is crushed. At first the child retains the 
entire instruction, but though he repeats it correctly, 
he is nevertheless unable to subordinate his actions 
to it. It is not uncommon for the inert excitation evoked 
by the positive part of the instruction to become so 
overwhelming that, under the influence of his own 
impulsive reaction, the child loses the inhibitory link 
contained in the verb: 
experimenter that the instruction required him to press 
the ball in response to both signals presented to him. 

Thus the insufficient mobility of the child’s neuro- 
dynamics at first destroys the directive role of the 
verbal instruction, and later distorts the entire system 


of links contained in it. 


IV 


The question n 
ting function 0 


ow arises: Can we reinforce the regula- 
f verbal connexions, and if so, how 
can this be done most effectively ? The solution of this 
question may bring us closer to the description of 
certain mechanisms of the directive function oi 
speech. 

ER experiments carried out by Paramonova (1956) 
showed that there are very simple means for heighten- 
ing the directive influence of speech when the effect of 
the traces of a verbal instruction turn out to be in- 


experiment 0 
e-year-O. d chil 


o every blue one. 
this experiment: 


We introduce only 0 i i 
d light with the 
we accompan flash of the 1 Re the blue 
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irective function of verbal commands in order to 
ae. con precise the influence of verbal instructions 
and to secure the organized course of the child’s 
motor responses. Could we not, however, for this 
purpose draw upon the child’s own speech and ae i 
support the traces of the verbal instruction, which 
weaken relatively fast? After all, as L. S. Vygotskij 
has already shown, the function which at first is 
distributed between two people can easily turn into an 
internal psychological system, and what a child today 
does with help, he will tomorrow be able to do on his 
own. The investigation of the directive possibilities 
of the child’s own speech can uncover a new and 
essential side of his linguistic development. 

We repeat the experiment described, but introduce 
some substantial changes. In order to make it easier 
for the child to carry out his task correctly, we ask 
him żo give himself supplementary verbal commands, 
accompanying each appearance of a red signal with 
the word ‘Press!’, and the appearance of each blue 
signal with the words ‘Don’t press!’ Will this utiliz- 
ation of the child’s own commands reinforce the 
action of the verbal instruction and strengthen its 
directive role? 

The experiment shows that it is not so simple to 
obtain a directive influence from the child’s own 
speech, and that over the first years of life the directive 
role of the child’s own speech undergoes a complex 
course of development, 

Let us begin with children of two to two and a half 
years and simplify our experiment for this purpose. 
We ask the child to respond to each flash of the red 
light by pressing the ball; but in order to remove those 
excessive movements which, as we have indicated 
above, are not subject to the control of an inhibitory 
instruction, we ask the child to accompany each 
motor reaction with the word ‘Press! (or even with 
something easier to Pronounce, such as ‘Now!’ to, 
which we assign the meaning of a self-command), 
The experiments of S. V. Jakovleva (1958) have shown 
that the active speech of a child at this age is so 
insufficiently developed, and the underlying neuro- 
dynamics so inert, that the child of two to two anda 
half years of age still finds difficulty in coordinating 
his verbal commands with the signal and fre- 
quently begins to utter excessive, stereotyped com- 
mands, It is significant that even if the child succeeds 
and begins to say ‘Press!’ (or “Now!’) only when the 
signal appears, his entire energy is diverted to the 
utterance of this word, and the motor reaction which 
is supposed to be associated with it becomes extinct, 

The child at this age cannot yet create a system of 
neural processes that includes both verbal and motor 
links, and the word does not play any directive role, 

As O.K. Tikhomirov’s experiments (1958) showed, 
it is only at three years of age that the neurodynamics 
which underlie the speech processes are sufficiently 
mobile for the child to time his own verbal command 
with the signal and for the command to exert a 
directive influence on the motor response as it becomes 
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a mobile link in a unified system with it. Winey the 
child is unable to control his excessive, diffuse 
pressings of the ball according to the prelims 
instruction, he easily achieves this control when i 
begins to give himself the commands ‘Press P and Doni 
press!’ In concentrating the diffuse eratan at 
child’s own verbal responses, functioning on a ee 
back principle, here acquire their directive at A 
However, is this directive function of the a 2 
own speech full-fledged? Control experiments as 
answered this question in the negative and have Pp a 
mitted us to see more deeply into the mechant 
the early forms of the directive function of speec! sie 
Let us return again to the more complicated expe 
ment described above. We present a child of thra 5 
three and a half years with the instruction to P 
ball every time a red light flashes and to refrain F a 
pressing it when there is a blue flash, but we give it 
the possibility of accompanying each red signal Nid A 
his affirmative command ‘Press!’ and every blue ao p 
with his own inhibitory command, ‘Don't Litt, y 
Does the directive role of the child’s inhibitor) 
verbal response have the same, full value aS 
ositive verbal response? 
‘ The ames which have been conducted foi 
this purpose have disclosed some very sue id's 
peculiarities of the regulating effect of the a ont 
own speech. The verbal responses ‘Press’ and iyos 
press’ turn out to have a complex structure. P! H ihe 
logically they are, first of all, motor responses i ith 
speech apparatus and are thus always connecte ra 
the positive phase of an innervation. But in vit! ib 
their meanings they are systems of connex A 


Processes and acquires the directive role? p 
The experiments of O. K. Tikhomirov vee 
answer to this question, A child of three to ieee the 
half years easily responds to each light signal } post 
required word, but in uttering the comman to 
press’ in response to the blue signal, he Ei the 
fails to restrain his motor responses, but mo er 
ball even harder. Consequently, the child’s OW. its 
bal reaction ‘Don’t press’ exerts its influence a jon 
semantic aspect, i.e., not by the selective cone sive 
which are behind it, but by its immediate imps 10’ 
impact. This is why the directive influence of 7 rect 
own speech at this stage still has a non-Se 
non-specific character. e dire? 
At least one more year must pass before th panti? 
tive role goes over to the selective system of S° a 
connexions which are behind the word, age © 
Tikhomiroy has observed—it is only at te epos 
four to four and a half years that the yerbal r effe™ 
‘Don’t press’ actually acquires the inhibitory a 
Specific to speech, one je 
However, for this stage of development tive F° 
Cumstance is typical: as soon as the direc 
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ie to the semantic aspect of speech and that aspect 
a omes dominant, external speech becomes super- 
oe The directive role is taken over by those inner 
eens which lie behind the word, and they now 
ey to display their selective effect in directing the 
er motor responses of the child. 
ee development of the pragmatic, directive aspect 
ae peech constitutes a new chapter in psychology 
psycholinguistics. It still has almost no facts to 


Note 


1 a a number of cases such an experiment may not give 

e desired results. This happens when the dominant 
Tole in the child’s behavior continues to be played by 
the immediate orientational response to objects. In such 
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operate with that are derived from systematic in- 
vestigation. However, by establishing the fact that by 
no means all the information carried by speech ipso 
facto acquires a directive value in determining human 
behavior, and by investigating the formation patterns 
of this directive role of speech, this chapter has already 
opened important new vistas for the scientific investi- 
gation of the organization of human behavior. 


cases the child will alternately hand the experimenter 
now this object, now the other, and the directive func- 
tion of speech will fail to be exercised from the start. 
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22 Developmental psycholinguistics 


H. Sinclair-de-Zwart 


One of the questions a Genevan psycholinguist who 
works with Jean Piaget hears often is: how does 
language figure in Piaget’s theory? Does his theory of 
cognitive development provide a framework for the 
acquisition of language? Does he have an epis- 
temology of language? It is difficult to answer these 
questions in a straightforward manner; the more so, 
since the few articles Piaget himself has written on 
language are almost uniquely concerned with the 
problem of language as a factor in development, and 
may seem to be written almost reluctantly (one of 
them starts off ‘il aurait fallu me poser cette question 
à une epoque ou. .. -’) (1963); his very early work, 
Le langage et la pensée chez Lenfant (1923) concerns 
far more ‘la pensée’ than ‘le langage’. On the other 


To live with, or rather in, Piaget’s theories for a 
number of years may have curious effects on a psycho- 
linguist: from an initial irritation at the rather off- 
hand manner in which language is dealt with in many 
of Piaget’s works and in much of his experimentation, 
one reaches the conviction that Spread over a number 
of works, Piaget has in fact Provided the bases for a 
general theory of both language-acquisition and of 
the role of language as a factor of development, How- 
ever this may be, the following is an attempt to explain 
and elaborate Piaget’s views on language. These 
views will be presented in two contexts: language 
viewed as a factor in cognitive development, and asa 
possible theory of language-acquisition, 


Source: excerpt from H. Sinclair-de-Zwart, Developmental 
psycholinguistics, Studies in Cognitive Development ed. D. 
Elkind and J, Flavell, Oxford University Press (1969), 315-25, 
Teprinted in Language and Thinking ed. Paryeen Adams, Penguin 
(1972), 366-76, 
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Piaget’s conception of the role of language 
in cognitive development 


icit on 
In several articles Piaget has been most explici 
this relationship between language and intel z S 
operations. The two main points that recur } 
writings on the subject are the following: ot to 
1 The sources of intellectual operations are onsorie 
be found in language, but in the preverbal, borate 
motor period where a system of schemes is ela 
that prefigures certain aspects of the simenn ie 
classes and relations, and elementary forms S the 
servation and operative reversibility. In eat 
acquisition of the permanency of objects (ela jant’ 
between 6 and 18 months) constitutes a first inves d is 
The search for an object which has disap Pet onsi 
Conducted in function of its successive localiza o 
these localizations depend on the constitution, | 
elementary groupe de déplacements, in which x 
(associativity) and returns (reversibility) 4 
ordinated, ght is 
2 The formation of representational for ages 
contemporaneous with the acquisition of 5 f the 
both belong to a more general process, tha el 
constitution of the symbolic function n Faer 
is symbolic function has several aspects; the 
kinds of behaviors, all appearing at about fit 
time in development, indicate its beginnings. to 
verbal utterances are intimately linked al 
contemporaneous with, symbolic play, itatio™, 
Imitation, and mental images as interiorized ee pias? 
e first point is elaborated in many works eller” 
and his co-workers (Inhelder in particular). 3 inter 
tual operations are actions that have bee ae í 
lorized and reversible, but they are still actiO® ote 
Coordination and decentrations of TEE ife, OY 
activity are not limited to this first period © the s 
are found, in a different form, at work in Anh ge 
stitution of operational intelligence as vell ey 
Piaget frequently remarks (1963, p.12» 


eat d in linguistic acts. This may account for 
itis ins isomorphism between language and logic. 
Saee Dortant to beargin mind tse already in the 
Paii tor period object-permanency is a general 
speak of ra It would be a contradiction in terms to 
ways cne specific operation, since an operation is 
operation, = of a structured whole, of a system of 
is not to be but in the same way, object-permanency 
of some e maer inod as the permanency of one or 
Objects i objects (a toy, the baby’s bottle) but of 
ments d n general. Similarly, the groupe de déplace- 
Specific A not mean that the baby can make one 
Particul letour, or return to his starting point in one 
ativity a 4 eee these first prefigurations of associ- 
as its nd reversibility are, again, general. Thought 
Motor perio ts in action; at the end of the sensori- 
Or of D riod, and before the appearance of language 
overcome symbolic function in general, the baby has 
trism poo Dis initial perceptive and motor egocen- 
The bd a series of decentrations and co-ordinations. 
sho pees of operations demands a new series 
Present ntrations; not only from the momentary, 
of the Perceptive centration, but also from the totality 
A sons of the subject. 
Whole ee the second point, Piaget has devoted a 
(1946) ie to La formation du symbole chez l'enfant 
in a few his important work cannot be summarized 
Tole of oes; but the main concepts bearing on the 
be expe uage in the development of thought may 
Pressed as follows. 
Ri end of the sensorimotor period the first 
jocnttations appear in the child’s dealines with his 
jronment; action- 

Practical ild to attain Ais 
concrete objects 
oral restrictions 
Ore f thought. 
sus cover, the activity of the baby is directec 
Vi the cognitive point 
afi isfaction (from the 


N a; ve point of view). Later on, his activity takes 
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men 2h contact with the persons in one’s 
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chtaae is onl i 
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guise of an autonomous capacity, is only part of the 
symbolic function. The symbolic function can be 
defined essentially as the capacity to represent reality 
through the intermediary of signifiers that are distinct 
from what they signify. The important term in this 
definition is the word distinct. In fact, around six 
months of age the baby already is capable of treating 
a partial perceptive datum as an indication of the 
presence of the whole; even if only a bit of the object 
is visible, it indicates the presence of the object. But 
such signals are directly linked to the objects, or are 
part of the object, whereas distinct signifiers imply 
a differentiation between signifier and signified, 
introduced by the subject himself. Signals (like the 
tracks an animal leaves in the snow, or the smell of 
food, or visible bits of partially hidden objects) are 
temporally and spatially restricted; the most distinct 
signifiers (words, algebraic symbols, and such) are 
free from such restrictions. Using a slightly different 
terminology, the linguist Bally said that the signal isa 

hoever interprets it; and that a 


signifier only for w 
sign (distinct signifier) is a ‘voluntary act’, and also 
meaningful for whoever uses it. 

The child who pushes a small shell along the edge of 
a box saying ‘meow’ knows full well that the shell is 
not a cat and the edge of the box is not a fence. And 
even if for the child the words ‘meow’ or ‘cat’ are at 
first somehow inherent in the animal, they are signi- 


fiers, and certainly not the animal itself. Piaget intro- 


duces a dichotomy in the distinct signifiers themselves: 


1 Symbols, which like the shell have a link of re- 
e object or event. 


semblance with thi e 
2 Signs (words), which are arbitrary. 


Symbols, moreover, are usually personal; every child 
invents them in his play, whereas signs are social. 
Finally, we may add, symbols are mostly isolated, 
though within the context of symbolic play they may 
be loosely associated; signs on the other hand form 
systems. fl ; 

According to Piaget, this capacity to Tepresent 
reality by distinct signifiers has its roots 1n imitation, 
which starts very early in the sensorimotor period 
(around six months of age) and which already con- 
stitutes some sort of representation by action. At the 
end of the sensorimotor period imitation becomes 
possible in the absence of the model, and evolves 
from a direct sensorimotor model to gesticulative 
evocation. First one sees action-schemes appear out of 
their proper context as representations (for instance, 


pretending to be asleep); then these representations 


(for instance, I aes 
deferred imitations beco e intel 
Sketchy images, which the child can already use to 

acts. Piaget gives several examples 


anticipate future acts., pease i 
of these action-imitations that announce interioriz- 
ation: when L. tries to open a box of matches (which 


is not quite shut), ! 
result; then she stops acting, 


she first manipulates it, but without 
seems to reflect on the 
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problem and opens and shuts her mouth, several 
times in succession: she uses a motor-signifier to 
represent the problem and to find a way of solving it. 
After this short period of ‘reflection’ she pushes her 
finger into the small opeñing and pulls to open the 

completely. 

po Seah f. such observations throws light on the 
development of the symbolizing capacity, which has 
many different aspects that are at first inextricably 
linked in observable behavior. Small children pass 
extremely swiftly from what looks like pure imitation 
to symbolic play and to acts of practical intelligence 
accompanied by words (or onomatopoaeia), but at 
first these different aspects cannot even be distin- 
guished. Language as seen by Piaget is thus part of a 
much larger complex of processes that go on during 
the second year of life; it has the same roots, and in 
the beginning the same function as symbolic play, 
deferred imitation, and mental images; it does not 
appear ‘from nothing’ (nor simply from early, 
prelinguistic vocalizations) but partakes of the 
entire cognitive development in this crucial period, 
It is, of course, just as closely linked to affective 
development; but this aspect of the question has been 
frequently dealt with by other authors, and the aim of 
this paper is restricted to the relationship between 
language and intellectual Operations. 
In summary, Piaget considers language not to be a 
sufficient condition for the constitution of intellectual 
Operations, and he has said So, explicitly, in several 
articles (1954, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1965, Piaget and 
Tnhelder, 1966). As to the question of whether 
language (in the sense of the normal acquisition of 


the young child) is, if not a 


ion-logic, when the 
combined into 
group structures (1965), 
Moreover, as regards concrete Operations, Pi 
quotes experiments with deaf-mute children ha 
clearly seem to point to the fact = 


sng 5 that the s i 
function is an obvious necessity for the constitutinn 


of these operations, but that the normal ee 
of a natural language is not. A brief am 
experimental data pertaining to the relations: p 
between language and thought can be given and tw 
different kinds of experiments can be distinguished. 


1 The comparison of the reactions of normal oni 
to Piaget-type tests with those of deaf-mute hia 
on the one hand, and blind children on the ot but 
The deaf-mutes have intact sensorimotor schemes, the 
have not acquired spoken language (or are only aad 
beginning of an ‘oral’ education), whereas the ae 
are in the inverse situation. Studies of deaf chil 66) 
have been made by Oléron (1957) and Furth ao 
among others. Their results concur fondant 
and indicate that deaf children acquire the elementary 
logical operations with only a slight retardation o 
compared to normal children. The same stages by 
development are found as the ones established © 
Piaget on a normal population, Both Oléron of 
Furth point out some differences in the reactions of 
their deaf subjects (particularly in the conservation © 
liquids). In the case of the conservation of pri 
however, certain difficulties in the presentation O° + 
tests may account for these differences (€-8: vantit 
Pouring of liquids, the distinction between the ficult 
of liquid and the volume of the container is d 

to convey), ara- 
Furth notes an interesting difference in the cone ical 
tive performance of deaf and hearing on To ile 
symbol discovery’ versus ‘symbol use’ tasks. they 
the deaf are inferior to the hearing on the formef, in 
show equal ability on the use of logical symbols t 
Structured task. Furth points to several factors ren 
could explain the results: among others, a ais a8 
approach on the part of the deaf towards prob eral 
that call for invention, which may be due to 4 Zetion- 
lack of social contact. Oléron finds that sere atial 
tests are only very slightly retarded; that che S 
operations are normal, and that classifications Paame 
the same general structures and appear at the jle oF 
ase as with normals, but seem slightly less mob be 
flexible (when classificatory criteria have t e t0 
changed). Here again, the cause may be more d han 
a general lack of social exchange and stimulation 

to operational Tetardation, 

i Tesults with deaf children are all the 
Striking when it is considered that the same tests Syr 
only solved by blind children, on the averag® of 
years later than by normal. The sensorial defio of 
the blind has retarded the constitution of sensori™ al 
Schemes and inhibited their co-ordination. The jarion 
acquisitions cannot compensate for this retarda gren 
and action-learning is necessary before blind chi he 
Teach an Operational leye] comparable to that Š 
2 mal and the deaf (Hatwell, 1960). pearind 

A second group of experiments, directly ctu! 
on the relationship between language and intell set 
gp etations has been carried out in Geneva by I ent 
"m collaboration with the author. These experi” 


ore 
mive 


ill 


have been described in detail elsewhere (Sinclair-de- 
Zwart, 1967), and in this paper we shall do no more 
than briefly indicate their technique and summarize 
the results. Our aims were twofold: (a) to see whether 
the profound modification that occurs in the child’s 
thinking with the constitution of the first concrete 
Operations is paralleled by a linguistic development; 
(b) if the answer to (a) were in the affirmative, to 
determine whether a child who still lacks a certain 
concept or operation would show operatory progress 
after having pndergone verbal training aiming to 
{iit fim acquire expressions used by offen We 
Y Possess the concept in question. 


C 
Sey, we first chose some Piagetian tasks 
Run of liquids and seriation) that call for 
lative ee and using certain expressions (quanti- 
explored mensional terms and comparatives). We 
t the child’s verbal capacities in this domain 
lO not jeting him to describe simple situations (which 
eg, we uch upon conservation or seriation problems: 
v Fo the child with two dolls, toran c 
sma ive four big marbles and to the other tw 
happy nals, and we ask: ‘Is this fair? Are both dolls 
pace ey not?’ Or we ask him to tell us the differ- 
long ies two pencils, e.g. a short thick one and a 
Use of in one). After this exploration of the child’s 
Sion, h tain expressions, we studied his comprehen- 
Adulte Y asking him to execute orders couched 19 
the boy ut Simple terms (e.g. ‘give more plasticine to 
but the than to the girl’; ‘find a pencil that is shorter 

ae than this one’). 

‘cor in dividing our subjects into thr 
tion task (tc their results on the Piagetian ay 


pen i eir 
answa d conservation present), We como bad 


ee groups 
conserva- 


S follows: 


the 4 difference was found among the three groups in 

Prehension tasks; in fact, almost all subject 
all orders correctly; only a very few young 
Our years old) had some 


difficulties in 
the type: ‘Find a pencil that js longer bu 


Tiki i A 
met differences were found between fe 
titres S (no conservation at all and oe 
fe ted) as regards the description tasks. 5 

child: ; : er cent us 
of qig ati ren with conservation, 70 Per rion 
dig Cre 

4 so rae Quantities of plasticine, 


bleg. X the d ipti different 0 

than oS! J lescription of di more 

ote ee a plus que la fille (the boy has 

abs hildre” iE 
SOltte dren without conservation, 90 pet pee 

terms (in contrast to comparative 

tio la fille a peu (the boy has a" 

e 
Brae alr 
conting point was that 20 pet CO 
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whereas they did not do so for continuous quantities 
(plasticine); and the conservation of discrete units is 
acquired before that of continuous quantities. 

Of the children with conservation, 100 per cent used 
different terms for different dimensions, using two 
couples of opposites (e.g. grand|petit, gros/mince, 
big/little, fat/thin). 

Of children without conservation, 75 per cent used 
undifferentiated terms for the two dimensions, i.e. 
they would use at least one word to indicate two 
dimensions: e.g. gros (fat) for long and for thick, or 


jji (wel) orshort and or Abin. 
"St otidten wit oonsernasinn s 


two obj ae 
al 

(pls) long eae (plus) mince, l'autre est court mais ~ 

gros (this pencil is Jong(er) but thin(ner), the other is 


thick). . i 

o Silden Be conservation, 90 per cent either 
ibed only the one dimension, or used four 
g “scaling first with length, and then 


ntences, 
ESET ce crayon est long, l'autre est court, ce 
wi p 


ain) est mince, lautre est gros. 

Craya (he Sit ona as slight variations oc- 

Peroa a diferent groups of items and with different 
eens not described here.) A 

ond series of experiments we tried to teach 

In a seco thout conservation the expressions used by 

children W! th conservation: comparative terms, differ- 

children W? and co-ordinated description of a 

entiated terms dimensions. After this verbal 

ested their operational level in the 


in 
e again t results of these experiments 


training W' ask. The 


iccee 
ins in Our r 

m Rach the the co-ordinated structure 

court et (mais) gros. 

ed in learning to use 


was rare (10 
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eration: , c 
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sometimes explained that the 
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than the former. The operator-like words (e.g. more, 
less, as much as, none) form a class apart whose 
correct use is also very closely linked to operational 
progress. The other lexical items (e.g. long, short, 
thin, thick, high, low) are far less closely linked to 
operativity. $ 
2 Operational structuring and linguistic structuring 
or rather linguistic restructuring thus parallel each 
other. The lexical items are already being used or at 
least easily learned at a pre-operational level; the 
co-ordinated structures and operator-like words are 
correctly ‘understood’ in simple situations; but the 
latter are only precisely and regularly used with the 
advent of the first operational structures. Moreover, 
the difficulties encountered by the child in the use of 
these expressions seem to be the same as those he 
encounters in the development of the operations 
themselves: lack of decentration and incapacity to 
co-ordinate. 
3 Verbal training leads subjects without conservation 
to direct their attention to pertinent aspects of the 
problem (co-variance of the dimensions), but it does not 
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ipso facto bring about the acquisition of Opera 
An additional experiment may be briefly mentioned: 
in interrogating a group of severely retarded children 
(ages 8 to 15, IQs 50 or below) we found that when we 
used the description patterns of children with con- 
servation for simple orders (donne plus à la poupée-fille, 
moins au garçon), the retarded children were 10- 
capable of reacting consistently; but if we used the 
descriptive terms of our normal nonconservation: ) 
group (e.g. donne beaucoup à la fille, et peu au garson 
their reactions were both correct and consis oai 
This result illustrated the psychological ‘reality’ of t 
different descriptive patterns used by normal childre A 

A second group of experiments dealt with seriesas 
and its verbal aspects, and yielded comparable results, 

These Genevan results, together with the results © 
the research on deaf and blind children mention’ 
earlier, confirm Piaget’s view on the role of language 
in the constitution of intellectual operations: lansie 
is not the source of logic, but is on the contr 
Structured by logic. 
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cognitive growth 


Is 
ces e the view in what follows that the de- 
infancy to of human intellectual functioning from 
a Series peuch perfection as it may reach is shaped by 
TOowth de echnological advances in the use of mind. 
cannot ae upon the mastery of techniques and 
Mastery ie, undesne without reference to such 
ventions hee eect are not, in the main, in- 
ate, rather E individuals who are ‘growing up’; they 
ae + ills transmitted with varying efficiency 
example È y the culture—language being a prime 
tom the a ognitive growth, then, is in a major way 

WoT uutside in as well as from the inside out. 
the techn atters will concern us. The first has to do with 
jugs oe or technologies that aid growing human 
features ee in a manageable way the recurrent 
live, It nh the complex environments in which they 
Of proces tuitful, I think, to distinguish three systems 
Construct sing information by which human beings 
through i models of their world: through action, 
Concern ie Sey, and through language. A second 
Organiz, Fi with integration, the means whereby acts are 
Possible th into higher order ensembles, making 
ion for e use of larger and larger units of inform- 
Ñ the solution of particular problems. 

and the; e first elucidate these two theoretical matters, 
Which it; turn to an examination of the research upon 
Cop- they are based, much of it from the Center for 


0 itive Studies at Harvard. 
D th $ 
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new selection pressures after bipedalism and 
consequent upon the use of tools. The tool-using, 
ground-living, hunting way of life created the 
large human brain rather than a large-brained 
man discovering certain new ways of life. [We] 
believe this conclusion is the most important result 
of the recent fossil hominid discoveries and is one 
which carries far-reaching implications for the 
interpretation of human behavior and its origins. 


.. . The important point is that size of brain, 


insofar as it can be measured by cranial capacity, 


has increased some threefold subsequent to the use 


and manufacture of implements. . « « The 
uniqueness of modern man is seen as the result of a 
technical-social life which tripled the size of the 
brain, reduced the face, and modified many other 


structures of the body (p. 49 f.). 


This implies that the principal change in man over a 
long period of years—perhaps 500,000—has been 
alloplastic rather than autoplastic. That is to say, he 
has changed by linking himself with new, external 
implementation systems rather than by any con- 
spicuous change in morphology. - «+ The implement 
systems seem to have been of three general kinds— 
amplifiers of human motor capacities ranging from the 
cutting tool through the lever and wheel to the wide 
variety of modern devices; amplifiers of sensory 
capacities that include primitive devices such as smoke 
signaling and modern ones such as magnification and 
radar sensing, but also likely to include such ‘software’ 
as those conventionalized perceptual shortcuts 
plied to the redundant sensory environ- 
lifiers of human ratiocinative 
capacities of i ranging from language 
systems tO myth and theory and explanation. All of 

major or minor 


these forms of amp À 
conventionalized and transmitted by the 
e last of them probably the most since 


th 
cule inyolve symbol systems 


ratiocinative amplifiers 
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governed by rules that must, for effective use, be shared. 

Any implement system, to be effective, must pro- 
duce an appropriate internal counterpart, an ap- 
propriate skill necessary for organizing sensorimotor 
acts, for organizing percepts, and for organizing our 
thoughts in a way that matches them to the require- 
ments of implement systems. These internal skills, 
represented genetically as capacities, are slowly 
selected in evolution. In the deepest sense, then, ‘man 
can be described as a species that has become special- 
ized by the use of technological implements. His 
selection and survival have depended upon a mor- 
phology and set of capacities that could be linked with 
the alloplastic devices that have made his later. 
evolution possible. We move, perceive, and think ina 
fashion that depends upon techniques rather than 
upon wired-in arrangements in our nervous system. 

Where representation of the environment is con- 
cerned, it too depends upon techniques that are 
learned—and these are precisely the techniques that 
serve to amplify our motor acts, our perceptions, and 
our ratiocinative activities. We know and respond to 
recurrent regularities in our environment by skilled 
and patterned acts, by conventionalized spatio- 
qualitative imagery and selective perceptual organiz- 
ation, and through linguistic encoding which, as so 

many writers have remarked, places a selective 
lattice between us and the physical environment. In 
short, the capacities that have been shaped by our 
evolution as tool-users are the ones that we rely upon 
in the primary task of representation—the nature of 
which we shall consider in more detail directly. 

As for integration, it is a truism that there are 
zay few single or simple adults’ acts that cannot 
aa aea orh liny more 

i omposed into simpler 
components, each of which can be carried out by a 
less skilled operator. What higher skills require is that 
the component operations be combined. Maturation 
consists of an orchestration of these components into 
an integrated sequence. The ‘distractability’, so-called 
of much early behavior may reflect each act’s lack of 
imbeddedness. ... These integrated Plans, in turn, 
reflect the routines and subroutines that one learns in 
the course of mastering the patterned nature of a 
social environment. So that integration, too, depends 
upon patterns that come from the outside in. ; 

If we are to benefit from contact with recurrent 
regularities in the environment, we must represent 
them in some manner. To dismiss this problem as 
‘mere memory’ is to misunderstand it. For the most 
important thing about memory is not Storage of past 
experience, but rather the retrieval of what is relevant 
in some usable form. This depends upon how past 
experience is coded and processed so that it may 

indeed be relevant and usable in the present when 
needed. The end product of such a system of 
and processing is what we may speak of as a rep: 
ation. 

I shall call the three modes of representation men- 


coding 
resent- 


tioned earlier enactive representation, iconic Tep- 
resentation, and symbolic representation, Their 
appearance in the life of the child is in that order, 
each depending upon the previous one for its develop- 
ment, yet all of them remaining more or less intact 
throughout life—barring such early accidents aS 
blindness or deafness or cortical injury. By enactive 
representation I mean a mode of representing past 
events through appropriate motor response. We 
cannot, for example, give an adequate description of 
familiar sidewalks or floors over which we habitually 
walk, nor do we have much of an image of what they 
are like. Yet we get about them without tripping og 
even looking much. Such segments of our enviro®- 
ment—bicycle riding, tying knots, aspects of driving— 
get represented in our muscles, so to speak. Iconic 
Tepresentation summarizes events by the selective 
organization of percepts and of images, by the spatial, 
temporal, and qualitative structures of the perceptu@ 
field and their transformed images. Images ‘stan 
for’ perceptual events in the close but conventionally 
selective way that a picture stands for the objec 
pictured. Finally, a symbol system represents things by 
design features that include remoteness and arbitrari 
ness. A word neither points directly to its referee 
here and now, nor does it resemble it as a picture 
The lexeme ‘Philadelphia’ looks no more like the oo 
so designated than does a nonsense syllable. T 
other property of language that is crucial is its P£? 
ductiveness in combination, far beyond what ore 
done with images or acts, ‘Philadelphia is a laven®™ 
sachet in Grandmother’s linen closet,’ or (x+2) 
P+4x+4 = x(x+4)+4, ion 

An example or two of enactive representatio 
underlines its importance in infancy and in distur 
functioning, while illustrating its limitations. Pia 
(1954) provides us with an observation from is 
closing weeks of the first year of life. The child 
playing with a rattle in his crib. The rattle drops ne 
the side. The child moves his clenched hand belo 
his face, opens it, looks for the rattle. Not finding, g 
there, he moves his hand, closed again, back 
edge of the crib, shakes it with movements li 
he uses in shaking the rattle. Thereupon he mo 
closed hand back toward his face, opens it, an 
Again no rattle; and so he tries again. In S°Y he 
months, the child has benefited from experience t ted. 
degree that the rattle and action become separ? in! 
Whereas earlier he would not show signs © i 
the rattle when it was removed unless he has b° the 
Teaching for it, now he cries and searches W a 
rattle is presented for a moment and hidde” bie 
fie He no longer repeats a movement tO ie 
sas rattle. In Place of representation by action a 

ere existence’ is defined by the compass of pir ists 
action—it is now defined by an image that P° 
autonomously, of 
A A second example is provided by the results A 
‘jury to the occipital and temporal cortex in ™ in i 
Patient is presented with a hard-boiled egg inta 


a 


shell, and asked what it is. Holding it in his hand, he 
Is embarrassed, for he cannot name it. He makes a 
moron as if to throw it and halts himself. Then he 
ee it to his mouth as if to bite it and stops before 
e gets there. He brings it to his ear and shakes it 
eau He is puzzled. The experimenter takes the egg 
a him and cracks it on the table, handing it back. 
ae Patient then begins to peel the egg and announces 
at it is. He cannot identify objects without ref- 
erence to the action he directs toward them. 
jel disadvantages of such a system are illustrated 
Pa merson’s (1931) experiment in which children are 
An to place a ring on a board with seven rows and 
a columns of pegs, copying the position of a ring 
Childe an identical board by the experimenter. 
BAN en ranging from three to twelve were examined 
JSF experiment. .. The child’s board could be 
ment aus various positions relative to the experi- 
it fen, s: right next to it, 90 degrees rotated away from 
th degrees rotated, placed face to face with it so 
at the child has to turn full around to make his 
Sale etc. The older the child, the better his 
ae Tecra But the younger children could do about 
tac as the oldest so long as they did not have to 
oa ge their own position vis-a-vis the experimenter’s 
rd in order to make a match on their own board. 
he more they had to turn, the more difficult the task. 
aun were clearly depending upon their bodily orient- 
n toward the experimenter’s board to guide them. 
the vi this orientation is disturbed by having to turn, 
Gress lose the position on the board. Older children 
fia ed even when they must turn, either by the use of 
oF Pen that is invariant across bodily displacements, 
as ater, by specifying column and row of _the 
E ‘Timenter’s ring and carrying the symbolized 
Bon back to their own board. It is a limited 
d, the world of enactive representation. 
the know little about the conditions necessary for 
s eeh of imagery and iconic representation, OF 
al at extent parental or environmental intervention 
SR it during the earliest years. In ordinary adult 
arae a certain amount of motoric skill and practice 
men S to be a necessary precondition for the develop- 
t ofa simultaneous image to represent the sequence 
a fet involved, If an adult subject is made to choose 
he ae through a complex bank of toggle switches, 
ands not form an image of the path, according to 
racti er (1962), until he has mastered and over- 
iced the task by successive manipulation. Then, 
deves De Teports that an image of the path has 
opi ped and that he is now using it rather 
ae his way through. 
tis main concern in what 
from a Of iconic representation, 
evel. to symbolic representa 2 x 
E Pment of symbolic representation that on 
Probie Paps, the greatest thicket of suena 
ach; cs. The puzzle begins when thec 
n 


Ves the ive grammar, usually late 
eens a the end of the second 


follows is not with the 
but with the transition 
tion. For it is in the 


Second year of life. Toward 


Lo tt ae ee 
The course of cognitive growth 1 
year, the child is master of the single-word, agrammati- 
cal utterance, the so-called holophrase. In the Be 
following, there occurs a profound change in the use of 
language. Two classes of words appear—a pivot class 
and an open class—and the child launches forth on 
his career in combinatorial talking and, perhaps, 

thinking. Whereas before, lexemes like allgone and 
mummy and sticky and bye-bye were used singly, now, 
for example, allgone becomes a pivot word and is 
used in combination. Mother washes jam off the 
child’s hands; he says allgone sticky. In the next 
days, if his speech is carefully followed (Braine, 1963), 

it will be apparent that he is trying out the limits of 
the pivot combinations, and one will even find con- 
structions that have an extraordinary capacity for 
representing complex sequences—like allgone bye-bye 
after a visitor has departed. A recent and ingenious 
observation by Weir (1962) on her 24-year-old son, 
recording his speech musings after he was in bed with 
lights out, indicates that at this stage there is a great 
deal of metalinguistic combinatorial play with words 
in which the child is exploring the limits of gram- 
matical productiveness. 

In effect, language provides a means, not only for 
representing experience, but also for transforming it. 
As Chomsky (1957) and Miller (1962) have both made 
clear in the last few years, the transformational rules 
of grammar provide a syntactic means of reworking 
has encountered. Not only, if you 
an, but the man was bitten 
an was not bitten by the 


query is very str! i 


whereby the comp k s 
connect what is heavy and what is light into the 
ordinal array of heavy and Jess heavy is again strik- 


ing. Or, to take a final example, there is the discrim- 
ination that is made possible by the gro 
language such that the global dimensio. 
can now be decomposed into tall and short on the one 


hand and fat and skinny on the other. eE 
Once the child has succeeded in internalizing 


Janguage as a cognitive instrument, it becomes pos- 
sible for him to represent and systematically trans- 
form the regularities of experience with far greater 
flexibility and power than before. Interestingly enough, 
it is the recent Russian literature, particularly Vygot- 

n language and thought, and the 
Luria (1961), and his students 


that has highlighted these phenom 
tion to the so-c seco! 4 i 
replaces classical conditioning with an internalized 
linguistic system for shaping and transforming €x- 
perience itself. 


lexity and 

all these matters were not of such comp! 
iamai import, I would apologize for taking so much 
time in speculation. We turn now to some new 


experiments designed to shed some light on the nature 
of representation and particularly upon the transition 
from its iconic to its symbolic form. 

Let me begin with an experiment by Bruner and 
Kenney (1966) on the manner in which children 
between five and seven handle a double classification 
matrix. The materials of the experiment are nine 
plastic glasses, arranged so that they vary in 3 degrees 
of diameter and 3 degrees of height. They are set 
before the child initially on a 3x3 grid marked ona 
large piece of cardboard. To acquaint the child with 
the matrix, we first remove one, then two, and then 
three glasses from the matrix, asking the child to 
replace them. We also ask the children to describe how 
the glasses in the columns and rows are alike and how 
they differ. Then the glasses are scrambled and we ask 
the child to make something like what was there be- 
fore by placing the glasses on the same grid that was 

__used when the task was introduced. Now we scramble 

the glasses once more, but this time we place the glass 

that was formerly in the southwest corner of the grid 

in the southeast corner (it is the shortest, thinnest 

glass) and ask the child if he can make something like 

what was there before, leaving the one glass where we 
have just put it. That is the experiment. 

The results can be quickly told. To begin with, 
there is no difference between ages 5, 6, and 7 either 
in terms of ability to replace glasses taken from the 
matrix or in building a matrix once it has- been 
scrambled (but without the transposed glass). Virtu- 
ally all the children succeed. Interestingly enough, all 
the children rebuild the matrix to match the original, 
almost as if they were copying what was there before, 


The only difference is that the older children are 
quicker, 


Now compare the performance of tl 

in constructing the matrix with a single member 
transposed. Most of the seven-year-olds succeed in 
the transposed task, but hardly any of the youngest 
children. The youngest children seem to be domi- 
nated by an image of the original matrix, They try 
to put the transposed glass ‘back where it belongs,’ to 
rotate the cardboard so that ‘it will be like before,’ 
and sometimes they will start placing a few glasses 
neighboring the transposed glass correctly only to 
revert to the original arrangement. In several instances, 
five- or six-year-olds will simply try to reconstitute the 
old matrix, building right over the transposed glass. 
The seven-year-old, on the other hand, is more likely 
to pause, to treat the transposition as a problem, 
to talk to himself about ‘where this should go.’ 
The relation of place and size is for him a problem 
that requires reckoning, not simply copying. 

Now consider the language: children use for de- 
scribing the dimensions of the matrix. Recall that the 
children were asked how glasses in a row and ina 
column were alike and how they differed. Children 
answered in three distinctive linguistic modes. One 
was dimensional, singling out two ends of an attribute— 
for example, ‘That one is higher, and that one js 


he three ages 


shorter.’ A second was global in nature. Of eee 
differing only in height the child says, ‘That one is 
bigger and that one is little.” The same words is 
be used equally well for diameter or for nearly a! } 
other magnitude. Finally, there was confounded peek 
‘That one is tall and that one is little,’ where a din 
sional term is used for one end of the continuum an! a 
global term for the other. The children who aa 
confounded descriptions had the most difficulty ee | 
the transposed matrix. Lumping all ages together, ce | 
children who use confounded descriptions were wine i 
as likely to fail on the transposition task as those i 7 
used either dimensional or global terms. But a 
language the children used had no relation what oet i 
to their performance in reproducing the first ne 
posed matrix. Inhelder and Sinclair in a pera 
communication also report that confounded AE 
of this kind is associated with failure on conser eae | 
tasks in children of the same age, a subject to W 
we shall turn shortly. ings | 
The findings of this experiment suggest two him ' 
First, that children who use iconic representation an- 
more highly sensitized to the spatial-qualitative One | 
ization of experience and less to the ordering princ oa 
governing such organization. They can recognize s 
reproduce, but cannot produce new structures A 
on rule, And second, there is a suspicion t cient 
language they bring to bear on the task is insul rrect, 
as a tool for ordering. If these notions are cone, 
then certain things should follow. For ong e 0 
improvement in language should aid this DET l 
problem solving. This remains to be nyeste o i 
But it is also reasonable to suppose that acii d 
language habits that the child has already mastot 
might improve performance as well—a hyp ents! 
already suggested by the findings of Luria’s site one 
Now, activation can be achieved by two means ome 
is by having the child ‘say’ the description oF cal 
thing before him that he must deal with symbol! of 
The other is to take advantage of the remoten e the 
reference that is a feature of language and a iD 
child ‘say’ his description in the absence of the e less i 
to be described. In this way, there would | n be 
likelihood of a perceptual-iconic representation of 
coming dominant and inhibiting the operate ois? 
symbolic processes. An experiment by Fa" he 
Frank (1966) illustrates this later approac 
effects of saying before seeing. se child 
Piaget and Inhelder have shown that if © ident! | 
tween ages four and seven are presented tWO s ets 
cal beakers which they judge equally full o! © 
they will no longer consider the water equa into ê 
contents of one of the beakers is now poured igina! 
beaker that is either wider or thinner than the gs of? | 
If the second beaker is thinner, they will say it hanecot 
to drink, because the water is higher; if the use He 
beaker is wider, they will say it has less pemained D 
water is lower. Comparable results can be obta! allet 
pouring the contents of oni 


y al s! t0 
e glass into severa 7 pje 
beakers. In Geneva terms, the child is not yet ê 


conserve liquid volume across transformations in its 
oe Consider how this behavior can be 
ae Frank first did the classic conservation 
A S etermine which children exhibited conserva- 
; and which did not. Her subjects were 4, 5, 6, and 
years old. She then went on to other procedures, 
ted which was the following. Two standard beakers 
; e partly filled so that the child judges them to con- 
ain equal amounts of water. A wider beaker of the 
same height is introduced and the three beakers are 
he except for their tops, hidden by a screen. The 
So eaapa al pours from a standard beaker into the 
ane beaker. The child, without seeing the water, is 
3 ay which has more to drink, or do they have the 
Ea e amount, the standard or the wider beaker. In 
cee with the unscreened pre-test, there is a 
Co, ing increase in correct equality judgments. 
Beret responses jump from 0 per cent to 50 per cent 
iene the 4s, from 20 per cent to 90 per cent among 
és a and from 50 per cent to 100 per cent among the 
a ith the screen present, most children justify their 
Se Judgment by noting that ‘It’s the same water,’ or 
ou only poured it.’ 
iad the ‘Screen is removed. All the four-year-olds 
h ie their minds. The perceptual display over- 
N s them and they decide that the wider beaker 
sti ee water. But virtually all of the five-year-olds 
ck to their judgment, often invoking the difference 
tween appearance and reality—‘It looks like more to 
Re but it is only the same because it is the same 
ater and it was only poured from there to there,’ to 
aii One typical five-year-old. And all of the 6s and 
Ae e 7s stick to their judgment. Now, some minutes 
‘all th Frank does a post-test on the children using 4 
eee n beaker along with the standard ones, and no 
Pacts of course. The 4s are unaffected by their 
i experience: None of them is able to grasp the 
or: of invariant quantity in the new task. With the 
apad of 20 per cent showing conservation, as 1n 
E pre-test, 70 per cent do. With both 6s and 7s, con- 
a ation increases from 50 per cent to 90 per cent. T 
uld mention that control groups doing just a Pr 
and post-test show no significant improvement in 


erformance, 


SAA 

j tion task correctly and wh 
ae were all five-year-olds. She transferre 
Was bee rectangular clear plastic tank to another that 
fiya oth longer and wider than the first. Ordinarily, 2 


Ve~ A 
tay Year-old will say there is less water in the second 
in the second tank. 


Th 1 
X e water is, of course, lower i 
a had a toy duck swimming in the first container, 
She a hen the water was poured into the new container 
With a the child that ‘The duck was taking his wate 
im,’ 

q Three kinds of arguments were set forth by aa 
~has to support their judgments. One 1S percep al 
aving to do with the height, width, 0E appare! 
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‘bigness’ of the water. A second type has to it 
action: The duck took the water along, or ee 
was only poured. A third one, ‘transformational’ 
argument, invokes the reversibility principle: If you 
poured the water back into the first container, it 
would look the same again.1 Of the children who 
thought the water was not equal in amount after 
pouring, 15 per cent used nonperceptual arguments to 
justify their judgment. Of those who recognized the 
equality of the water, two-thirds used nonperceptual 
arguments. It is plain that if a child is to succeed in the 
conservation task, he must have some internalized 
verbal formula that shields him from the over- 
powering appearance of the visual displays much 
as in the Frank experiment. The explanations of 
the children who lacked conservation suggest how 
strongly oriented they were to the visual appearance 
of the displays they had to deal with. 


My major concern h 
nature of intellectual growth. The account has surely 


done violence to the richness of the subject. It seems to 
me that growth depends upon the emergence of two 
forms of competence. Children, as they grow, must 
acquire ways of representing the recurrent regularities 
in their environment, and they must transcend the 
momentary by developing ways of linking past to 
present to future—representation and integration. I 
have suggested that we can conceive of growth in both 
of these domains as the emergence of new technologies 
for the unlocking and amplification of human intel- 
lectual powers. Like the growth of technology, the 
growth of intellect is not smoothly monotonic. 
Rather, it moves forward in spurts as innovations are 
adopted, Most of the innovations are transmitted to 
the child in some prototypic form by agents of the 
culture: ways of responding, ways of looking and 
imaging, and, most important, ways of translating 
tered into language. 


I have relied heavily in this account on the suc- 
ction, image, and word as 


a teliance based both 
ern readings of 
c evolution. Our attention has been 


upon our O! 
‘on between iconic and 
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immediacy. For language, as we have commented, has 
the new and powerful features of remoteness and 
arbitrariness: it permits productive, combinatorial 
operations in the absence of what is represented. With 
this achievement, the child can delay gratification by 
virtue of representing to himself what lies beyond the 
present, what other possibilities exist beyond the 
clue that is under his nose. The child may be ready for 
delay of gratification, but he is no more able to bring 
if off than somebody ready to build a house, save that 
he has not yet heard of tools. 


As for how language becomes internalized as a pro- 
gram for ordering experience, I join those who despair 
for an answer. My speculation, for whatever it is 
worth, is that the process of internalization depends 
upon interaction with others, upon the need to 
develop corresponding categories and transformations 
for communal action. It is the need for cognitive coin 


Note 


1 Not one of the forty children who Participated in this 
experiment used the compensation argument—that 
though the water was lower it was correspondingly 
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that can be exchanged with those on whom we depend. 
What Roger Brown (1958) has called the Original 
Word Game ends up by being the Human Thinking 
Game. 

If I have seemed to underemphasize the impor- 
tance of inner capacities—for example, the capacity 
for language or for imagery—it is because I believe 
that this part of the story is given by the nature of 
man’s evolution. What is significant about the gro 
of mind in the child is to what degree it depends not 
upon capacity but upon the unlocking of capacity by 
techniques that come from exposure to the special 5 
environment of a culture. Romantic clichés, like ‘the 
veneer of culture’ or ‘natural man,’ are as misleading if 
not as damaging as the view that the course of human 
development can be viewed independently of the 
educational process we arrange to make that develop- 
ment possible. 
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Section VI 


Language deprivation and 


educational disadvantage? 


n Ub easton minority of British schoolchildren 
aaah unction in the educational system. After ten or 
ine Sink of school attendance their attainments are 
Syster ey are hostile to school and remain in the 
They only as long as they are compelled to do so. 
n E the disadvantaged children in our culture. 
social op tbeir parents) come from a wide variety of 
still a ethnic backgrounds, but most of them are 
siri e indigenous British poor. Their accents, and 
those anguage also, differ in significant respects from 
ik appr oved by the school and displayed ‘naturally’ 
e children of the middle class. Many of them are 
erea code speakers of Section M. 
MR children are at a distinct disadvantage in the 
RG he system. This disadvantage is commonly thought 
children its origins in the language deprivation the 
afierpa; suffer at home in the pre-school years (and 
a, But as we shall see, the concepts of 
cont ation and disadvantage are both complex and 
3 citi neat is fairly clear is that the schools 
ätea atid little to help, particularly in the language 
Probl ven where the school is both sensitive to the 
etann and willing to help, it 1s far from evident 
Sti y what should be done or how. 
of eee by the Plowden Report, with its concept 
cati e Educational Priority Area, many British edu- 
onists have looked to the American work on 
aa eo Education to suggest ideas that might 
are school they have considered both enrich- 
Suppl; programmes, where attempts are made to 
4 ly the child with a whole range of assorted lan- 
eee and concrete experiences dered to 
i missed, and highly structure 4 
TY tutorial programmes which aim to remedy 
So c ‘deficiencies’. Community-t 
chi do oacentrated rather on effecting 
4 bee environment, focusing 12 
e and mother. ; 
t the same time, some educationists are becoming 
easily aware that the psychological analysis upon 


particular oD 


which their remedial programmes are based may not 
be an adequate one. And it is the sociologist who has 
largely created this awareness. For the psychological 
perspective tends to operate within an accepted socio- 
educational structure and focuses accordingly on the 
child’s difficulties in conforming and learning within 
the mainstream culture. The sociologist questions 
more radically the whole notion of a social structure 
which can produce the concept ofa deprived culture— 
something which exists (even in theory) only in the 
context of an accepted set of mainstream cult 

values. In other words, the ‘cultural inferiority’ model 
with which the educationist operates may be producing 
the very difficulties it claims to pinpoint for remedi- 
ation. There are a number of possibilities which 
need examining: perhaps the ‘poor’ culture does in 
fact have the educational skills with which we are 
concerned, but does not exploit them in the educational 
setting provided. Perhaps the performances asked for 
in the traditional intelligence and achievement tests 


tap surface language styles and tricks, but do not 
tive skills which underly 


reach down to the basic cogni 
them and which constitute the real foundation of 
educational and social skills. 

Much of the American work has been carried out 
with Negro populations in the United States. It would 
be dangerous to make facile generalizations from their 
situation to that of the poor in Britain. But we do need 
to ask ourselves how far the differences in language 
behaviour we observe in our population reflect differ- 
ences in adequacy as opposed to acceptable (and 
equivalent) variation. 

The articles selected for this section span this range 


of views. The Hess and Shipman paper reports a 
classic study of Negro mothers from different social 
i ion with their four-year-old 


able differences in how mo _opera 
teachers and as agents in the socialization process, 
and suggest that these diffe 
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child’s linguistic, cognitive and social development and 
for his educational prospects. 

Marion Blank argues for the acceptance not of a 
global deficiency, but of a specific (yet far-reaching) 
deficit, in that she sees the child as lacking a ‘symbolic 
system for thinking’. She argues against the general 
enrichment programme in favour of a quite speci- 
fically structured one-to-one tutorial programme. In 
the article reprinted here, Blank and Solomon discuss 
the detailed implementation of this programme and 
provide a full contrastive analysis of the operation of 
the tutorial programme as against the behaviour of a 
competent teacher operating within the framework 
of the conventional enrichment approach. 

In the first of the sociological readings, Baratz 
and Baratz argue against both the social pathology 
and the genetic inferiority models in this field. They 
point out that these are not exhaustive alternatives 
and that the cultural difference hypothesis may be more 
powerful than either. The Labov article analyses 
Negro language from a similar standpoint to the Bar- 
atzes. Labov sets out to show that language differences 
can be specified and shown to be of equal value. Negro 
children are not lacking in language, nor need their 


language be less effective than that of the white middle 
class. He demonstrates that lower class language can 
handle logical and abstract argument effectively. 
Moreover, middle class language can often itself be 
shown to consist of the mere ritual manipulation of 
high status language indicators to conceal the lack of 
any precise or penetrating thought. It should be noted 
that not all the descriptions of Bernstein’s work in this 
paper would meet with the agreement of Bernstein 
himself. For Bernstein’s own work see the readings 09 
pages 102-10 and 213-18. sails 

The section closes with a paper by Bernstein 2 
which he re-examines the basis of Compensatory 
Education. Bernstein stresses the need to provide an 
‘adequate education environment’ in general, rather 
than trying to compensate for something that A 
lacking. He suggests that we should stop thinking g 
terms of compensation but consider instead the edu- 
cational environment itself. And like Labov and the 
Baratzes he emphasizes the need to consider the child's 
own existing culture rather than regarding him aS 
“deficit system’ that needs to be filled out. 


Asher Cashdan and Geoffrey Esland 
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24 Early experience and the socialization of 
cognitive modes in children 


Robert D. Hess and Virginia C. Shipman 


Be Paper deals with the question: what is cultural 
har ion and how does it act to shape and depress the 
ace para the human mind ? The arguments presented 
a ea s that the behavior which leads to social, 
chil hoods , and economic poverty 1s socialized in early 
the effect, second, that the central quality involved in 
meanin S of cultural deprivation isa lack of cognitive 
third i in the mother-child communication system; and 
in Bea the growth of cogniti ve processes IS fostered 
range ly control systems which offer and permit a wide 
ace of alternatives of action and thought and that 
A erranik is constricted by systems of control, which 
A aA edetermined solutions and few alternatives for 
Th eration and choice. 
Hal fier research group was composed of 160 Negro 
Ar E their 4-year-old children selected from four 
The d social status levels. , < 

ences a lata are presented to show social status differ- 
S ET the four groups with respect to cognitive 
of re rae and linguistic codes and to offer examples 
Cope ions between maternal and child behavior that 
ngruent with the general lines of argument laid out. 


The problem 


(0; 

AN f the questions arisin 
c ilaren with the education © 
such aS is how we should conceptt } 
child. leprivation upon the cognitive faculties of the 
eee outcome is well known: children from de- 
childr backgrounds score well below middle-class 
ofi en on standard individual and group measures 

ntelligence (a gap that increases with age); they 
kills necessary for coping 


g from the contemporary 
f culturally disadvantag 


n 
of Sholastic achievement they are ret 
Years by grade 6 and al 


Ource: 
Tce: Child Development (1965), 36 ©) 869-86. 


tualize the effects of 


they are more likely to drop out of school before 
completing a secondary education; and even when 
they have adequate ability are less likely to go to 
college (Deutsch, 1963; Deutsch & Brown, 1964; 
Eells, Davis, Havighurst, Herriels, & Tyler 1951; 
John, 1963; Kennedy, Van de Riet, & White, 1963; 
Lesser, 1964). 

For many years the central theoretical issues in this 
field dealt with the origin of these effects, argued in 
terms of the relative contribution of genetic as com- 
pared with environmental factors. Current interest in 
the effects of cultural deprivation ignores this classic 
debate; the more basic problem is to understand how 
cultural experience is translated into cognitive be- 
havior and academic achievement (Bernstein, 1961; 


Hess, 1964). 

The focus of conce: 
of whether social an 
academic ability, but has shifted t 
mechanisms of exchange that med 
individual and his enviro) 
search and theory is toward conce| 
class as a discrete array of experiences a 
experience that can be examined in relation to the 
effects they have upon the emerging cognitive equip- 
ment of the young child. In short, the question this 
paper presents is this: what is cultural deprivation, 
and how does it act to shape and depress the resources 


of the human mind? 
The arguments we wish to present herearethese: first, 


that the behavior which leads to social, educational, 
and economic poverty is socialized in early childhood 
—that is, it is learned; second, that the central quality 
involved in the effects of cultural deprivation is a lack 
of cognitive meaning in the mother-child communica- 


tion system; and, 
processes is fostere 
offer and permit a wide range 0: 
and thought and that such gro 
systems of control which offer pre 


third, that the growth of cognitive 
d in family control systems which 
falternatives of action 
wth is constricted by 
determined solutions 
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and few alternatives for consideration and choice. 
In this paper we will argue that the structure of the 
social system and the structure of the family shape 
communication and language and that language shapes 
thought and cognitive styles of problem-solving. In 
the deprived-family context this means that the nature 
of the control system which relates parent to child 
restricts the number and kind of alternatives for 
action and thought that are opened to the child; such 
constriction precludes a tendency for the child to 
reflect, to consider and choose among alternatives for 
speech and action. It develops modes for dealing with 
stimuli and with problems which are impulsive rather 
than reflective, which deal with the immediate rather 
than the future, and which are disconnectedratherthan 
sequential. 

This position draws from the work of Basil Bern- 
stein (1961) of the University of London. In his view, 
language structures and conditions what the child 
learns and how he learns, setting limits within which 
future learning may take place. He identifies two 
forms of communication codes or styles of verbal 
behavior: restricted and elaborated. Restricted codes 
are stereotyped, limited, and condensed, lacking in 
specificity and the exactness needed for precise con- 
ceptualization and differentiation. Sentences are short 
simple, often unfinished; there is little use of subord- 

inate clauses for elaborating the content of the sen- 
tence; it is a language of implicit meaning, . easily 
understood and commonly shared. It is the language 
form often used in impersonal situations when the 
intent is to promote solidarity or reduce tension 
Restricted codes are nonspecific clichés, statements, or 
observations about events made in general ter: 


wil i that 
1 be readily understood. The basi terms tha 
mode is to limit the ran, asic quality of this 


I t ge and detail 
information involved, be ane 


Elaborated codes, however, 
communication is individualized 
specific to a particular situation, topic, and person. It 
1s more particular, more differentiated, and more 
precise. It permits expression of a wider and more 
complex range of thought, tending toward discrimina- 
tion among cognitive and affective cont 


e ent. 
The effects of early experience with these codes are 


not only upon the communication mod 

nitive structure—they also establish ARE 
of relation with the external world. It is one of the 
dynamic features of Bernstein’s work that he views 
language as social behavior. As such, language is 
used by participants of a social network to Sabora 
and express social and other interpersonal relations 
a in turn, is shaped and determined by these rela- 
ions. 

The interlacing of social interaction a i 
illustrated by the distinction between ee 
family control. One is oriented toward control b 
status appeal or ascribed role norms. The second H 
oriented toward persons. Families differ in the degree 
to which they utilize each of these types of regulatory 


are those in which 
and the Message is 
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appeal. In status- (position-) oriented families, be 
havior tends to be regulated in terms of role expecta- 
tions. There is little opportunity for the unique 
characteristics of the child to influence the decision- 
making process or the interaction between parent and 
child. In these families, the internal or personal states 
of the children are not influential as a basis for decision. 
Norms of behavior are stressed with such imperatives 
as, ‘You must do this because I say so,’ or ‘Girls don't 
act like that,’ or other statements which rely on the 
status of the participants or a behavior norm for 
justification (Bernstein, 1964). 

In the family, as in other social structures, control 
is exercised in part through status appeals. The 
feature that distinguishes among families is the extent 
to which the status-based control maneuvers at 
modified by orientation toward persons. In a person 
oriented appeal system, the unique characteristics ° 
the child modify status demands and are taken into 
account in interaction. The decisions of this type ° 
family are individualized and less frequently relate 
to status or role ascriptions. Behavior is justified 1 
terms of feelings, preference, personal and unique 
reactions, and subjective states. This philosophy 2° 
only permits but demands an elaborated linguist 
code and a wide range of linguistic and behavior! 
alternatives in interpersonal interaction. Status 
oriented families may be regulated by less individuata 
commands, messages, and responses. Indeed, bY g 
nature, the status-oriented family will rely ™° is 
heavily on a restricted code. The verbal exchange ed 
alent in the structure—regulates it and is regula 

yit. 

These distinctions may be clarified by two example’ 
of mother-child communication using these two tyP 
of codes. Assume that the emotional climate o! H 
homes is approximately the same; the significa 
difference between them is in style of communica! : en 
employed. A child is playing noisily in the kiteb 
with an assortment of pots and pans when the Hs D 
phone rings. In one home the mother says, ‘Be gui rly 
or ‘Shut up,’ or issues any one of several other sho 


ef 
Peremptory commands, In the other home the moth 


j 
says, ‘Would you keep qui i I want t0 Wig: 
on Gh P quiet a minute? jg this’ 


© phone.’ The question our study poses 1$. "jhe 
what inner Feapchoe i. elicited in the child, what © ei 
effect upon his developing cognitive networ 
Concepts and Meaning in each of these situations ‘al 
one instance the child is asked for a simple ™ ted 
response. He is asked to attend to an uncomplic4 go 
message and to make a conditioned respons? ake 
comply); he is not called upon to reflect or © "pjd 
jecutal discriminations. In the other example the ĉi to 
thr duired to follow two or three ideas. He is 25° on 
think of his behavior in relation to its effec ime 
another Person. He must relate his behavior tO a task 
dimension; he must perform a more complicat pis 
oiio the communication of his mother in tH% gp- 
elationship to her is mediated in part throug y e* 


cepts and shared ideas; his mind is stimulated 9 


iil 
sont (in an elementary fashion) by a more elaborate 
aaa as verbal communication initiated by the 
ane s objects of these two divergent communica- 
ae y! m repeated in various ways, in similar situa- 
rie ra circumstances during the preschool years, 
develo © imaginary children would be expected to 
itive arr airen verbal facility and cog- 
enoo system, y the time they enter the public- 
Re: family allows the child to achieve 
ee avior rules (role requirements) by presenting 
asiain a specific context for the child and by em- 
Stata ng the consequences of alternative actions. 
ee oriented families present the rules in an assigned 
ae T compliance is the only rule-following 
inteeacti y. In these situations the role of power in the 
denna ion is more obvious, and, indeed, coercion and 
emes are likely interactional possibilities. From 
awe er perspective, status-oriented families “use a 
a rigid learning and teaching model in which 
pene, rather than rationale, is stressed. 

o central dimension through which we look at 
Baan behavior is to inquire what responses are 
ieee permitted by styles of communication and 
fn hich oe There are two axes of the child’s behavior 
Drei we have a particular interest. One of these is 
eed by an assertive, initiatory approach to 
of en ae as contrasted with a passive, compliant mode 
Reach gement; the other deals with the tendency to 
ian solutions impulsively or hastily as distinguished 
anne a tendency to reflect, to compare alternatives, 

o choose among available options. 

ese styles of cognitive behavior are related, in our 
eo to the dimensions of maternal linguistic 
Brest and types of family control systems. A status- 
neglati statement, for example, tends to offer a set of 
is base ae and rules for conduct and interaction that 
Conse on arbitary decisions rather than upon logical 
ca eee which result from selection of one or 

er alternatives. Elaborated and person-oriented 


st p 
atements lend themselves more easily to styles of 
ection and reflec- 


tion conveyed in the 
h it occurred. The 
you be quiet a min- 

jld a 


I . 
tey be through this type of verbal i 

and ld learns to look for action sequen! 
inte, Others’ behavior. Perhaps throu these more 
or Oriented statements the child comes to see e 
d as others see it and learns to take the role 0 


o! . 
thers in viewing himself and his actions: The chil 
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comes to see the world as a set of possibilities fr 
1 ‘om 
which he can make a personal selection. He learns 
to role play with an element of personal flexibility, not 
by role-conforming rigidity. 3 


Research plan 

For our project a research group of 163 Ne; 

and their 4-year-old children was IRN E 
different social status levels: Group A came from 
college-educated professional, executive, and manag- 
erial occupational levels; Group B came from skilled 
blue-collar occupational levels, with not more than 
high-school education; Group C came from unskilled 
or semiskilled occupational levels, with predominantly 
elementary-school education; Group D from unskilled 
or semiskilled occupational levels, with fathers absent 
and families supported by public assistance. 

These mothers were interviewed twice in their homes 
and brought to the university for testing and for an 
interaction session between mother and child in which 
the mother was taught three simple tasks by the staff 
member and then asked to teach these tasks to the 
child. 

One of these tasks was to sort or group a number of 
plastic toys by color and by function; a s$ 
was to sort eight blocks by two characteristics simul- 
taneously; the third task required the mother and 
child to work together to copy five designs on a toy 
called an Etch-a-Sketch. A description of various 
aspects of the project and some preliminary results 
have been presented in several papers (Brophy, Hess, 
& Shipman, 1965; Jackson, Hess, & Shipman, 19653, 
Meyer, Shipman, & Hess, 1964; Olim, Hess, & Ship- 


man, 1965; Shipman & Hess, 1965). 


Results 
The data in this paper are organ! 


status differences 

dimensions of behavior described above to indicate 

something of the maternal teaching styles that are 
es of relations between 


emerging and to offer exampl: x 
maternal and child behavior that are congruent with 


the general lines of argument we have laid out. 


Social-status differences 
us elaborated. One of the 


Verbal codes: restricted vers! 

most striking and obvious differences between the 

environments provided by the mothers of the research 
of language use. In our 


group was in their patterns g In | 
j the most obvious social-class variations 


the total amount of verbal output in response 
for verbal response. For 
thers from the middle- 
istently longer in 

class gave protocols that were consis 
language productivity than did mothers from the 
other three groups. x 
Taking three different types of questions that called 


were in 


» i 
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for free response on the part of the mothers and count- 
ing the number of lines of typescript of the protocols, 
the tally for middle-class mothers was approximately 


82 contrasted with an average of roughly 49 for 
mothers from the three other groups. 


Table 1 Mean number of typed lines in three data-gathering situations 
Upper middle Upper lower Lower lower. ADC 
N=40 N=4 N = 


36 N =36 
School situations 34-68 22:80 18-86 18-64 
Mastery situations 28-45 18-70 15-94 17-75 
CAT card 18-72 9-62 12:39 12:24 
Total 81:85 51-12 47-19 48-63 


These differences in verbal products indicate the 
extent to which the maternal environments of children 
in different social-class groups tend to be mediated by 
verbal cue and thus offer (or fail to offer) opportunities 
for labeling, for identifying objects and feelings and 
adult models who can demonstrate the usefulness of 
language as a tool for dealing with interpersonal 
interaction and for ordering stimuli in the environ- 
ment. 

In addition to this gross disparity in verbal output 
there were differences in the quality of language used 
by mothers in the various status groups. One approach 
ed by these mothers was 
nses to the following task: 
Card of the Children’s 
z to tell their child a story 
rd is a picture of a lion 


anguage samples which 


A cales (Table 2), 
which we wish to describe here, ‘ ES 


Table 2 Social status diffe in language usage 
(Scores are the means for each group) 


Social Status 
Upper middle U; k 
ers oper ower o ower ADC 


Scale 


=41 
Mean sentence length(a) 11-39 “ "i 
Aata range) a Bae pie) REN 
nge(c) i} 9-40 8-70 5 
Verb elaboration(d) 59 i 3 B20 
ores ve sz H y 
preference(e) 63:25 5 5 
Syntactic peat 2 pe d pe Si73 
elaboration 8:89 Z r 
Stimulus utilization 5.82 $a ay S46 
Introduced content 3-75 2-62 245) aS 
Abstraction(g) 5-60 4-8 3-71 an 


B average anabe of words per sentence, 
roportion of uncommon adjective t 
as a percentage. pct to total nouns, expressed 


(c) Proportion of uncommon adverb types to jecti 
adverbs, expressed as a percentage. total verbs, adjectives, and 
o Bvemge anner of comiplexvexb types per sentence, 

e) Proportion of complex verb types to all verb i 
OnI. oF types, simple and 
U Average number of weighted complex Syntactic structures per 100 
(g) Proportion of abstract nouns and 


1 d verbs (excludin iti 
total nouns and verbs (excluding repetitions), expressed as PG 


The first scale dealt with the mother’ 


1 c s tendency to 
use abstract words. The index derived 


Was a provor- 


tion of abstract noun and verb types to total number 
of noun and verb types. Words were defined as 
abstract when the name of the object is thought of 
apart from the cases in which it is actually realized. 
For example, in the sentence, ‘The lion is an animal, 
‘animal’ is an abstract word. However in the sentence, 
‘This animal in the picture is sitting on his throne, 
‘animal’ is not an abstract noun. 

In our research group, middle-class mothers 
achieved an abstraction score of 5-6; the score for 
skilled work levels was 4-9; the score for the unskilled 
group was 3-7; for recipients of Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADO), 1:8. 

The second scale dealt with the mother’s tendency to 
use complex syntactic structures such as coordinate 
and subordinate clauses, unusual infinitive phrases 
(€.g., ‘To drive well, you must be alert’), infinitive 
Clauses (e.g., ‘What to do next was the lion’s prob- 
lem’), and participial phrases (e.g., ‘Continuing the 
Story, the lion . ..’), The index of structural elabora- 
tion derived was a proportion of these complex 
syntactic structures, weighted in accordance with their 
complexity and with the degree to which they are 
strung together to form still more complicated struc- 
tures (e.g., clauses within clauses), to the total number 
of sentences, 

In the research group, mothers from the middle class 
had a structure elaboration index of 8-89; the score 
for ADC mothers was 6-46, The use of complex 
grammatical forms and elaboration of these forme 
into complex clauses and sentences provides a bi a 
elaborated code with which to manipulate the environ: 
ment symbolically. This type of code encourages the 
child to recognize the possibilities and subtleties 
inherent in language not only for communication bu 
also for carrying on high-level cognitive procedures. 

Control systems: person versus status orientation: 
Our data on the mothers” use of status- as contraste 
with person-oriented statements comes from materna 
responses to questions inquiring what the mother 
Would do in order to deal with several different hyP “4 
thetical situations at school in which the child bas 
broken the rules of the school, had failed to achieve, 
had been wronged by a teacher or classmate. 
Tesults of this tally are shown in Table 3. 

is clear from these means, the greatest differences 
between status groups is in the tendency to util 
Pau epee Statements, These differences are eve" 

er if seen F -to-status 
tendai as a ratio of person-to-stat 

The orientation of the mothers to these different 
types of control is seen not only in prohibitive © 
Cede Situations but in their instructions to ee 
children in Teparing them for new experiences. 


‘San On this point come from answers to the question’ 


One mother 
who Wi = ani 
elaborated vet. as person-oriented 


erbal codes, replied as follows: 


ot ators bets %. =a ir ai 
iaa Aa a h iaa a a a 
A 
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Table 3 Person-oriented and status-oriented units 
on school situation k tocols G is : : 
ri 
: protocols (mo! ) 


S 

= class Person-oriented  Status-oriented P/S Ratio N 

pper middle B 

U d 9-52 (1-19) 7:50 (®: p 

es hayes 6-20 (020) 732 oy 03 2 

ASE ower 4-66 (0-15) 7:34 (2-17) 0-63 35 
3-59 (0-16) 815 (3-29) 0-44 34 


B. Mean per cent 


Social class  Person-oriented Status-oriented__ N 


Upper middle 36-92 7” 

Upper lower 31-65 Faa 2 
Lower lower 26-43 40:69 35 
ADC 20°85 51-09 34 


T eet of all, I would remind her that she was going 
Shae ool to learn, that her teacher would take my 
nee and that she would be expected to follow 
aa ctions. Also that her time was to be spent mostly 
at classroom with other children, and that any 
Eiane or any problems that she might have she 
k consult with her teacher for assistance.” 
‘Anything else?’ 

h No, anything else woul 
a at her particular age.’ 
o erns of promoting educability, what did this 
ahs er do in her response? First, she was informative; 
Bas Presented the school situation as comparable to 
eee ready familiar to the child; second, she offered 
pee ranco and support to help the child deal with 
ane third, she described the school situation as 
child at involves a personal relationship between the 
Rae and the teacher; and, fourth, she presented the 
De ae situation as one in which the child was to 

A seco 
auestion: nd mother responded as fol 
it Well, John, it’s time to go to school now. You must 
ow how to behave. The first day at school you should 
s5 a good boy and should do just what the teacher tells 
u to do.’ 
es Contrast to the first mother, what did this mother 
an d irst, she defined the role of the child as passive 
compliant; second, the central issues she presente 


mae those dealing with authority and the institution, 
her than with learning; third, the relationship and 
hed in terms of status 


r 
Tay she portrayed were skete 
an R le expectations rather th 
vagu ourth, her message Was general, 
Probie lacking information about. 
lems of school except by passive compliance. 
to hee” detailed analysis of the mothers’ responses 
ive n question grouped their statements as imp s 
or instructive (Table 4). An imperative statemen 
i injunction of command, 


d probably be confusing for 


lows to this 


8 
na as, ‘Mind the teacher and S 
> Or ‘The first thing you have to do is be i 
Off Be nice and do not fight.’ An instructive statemen 
ale o information or commands which catty & ration- 
Desas justification for the rule to be obs ay 
Your Tf you are tardy or if you stay away HOr 
ur marks will go down’; oF I would tel 


the importance of minding the teacher. 


Table 4 Information mothers i il 
on his first day at school Toni a S 


Social Status Imperative Instructive Su Preparat 
ipport tion 
% of Total Statements a. Oar EN 


Upper middle 149 87 : ; 

Upperlower 482 4&6 Dowty A 

Lower tower $4 17 13-1 13 38 38 
c 466 33 71, 13 318 37 

% of mothers using category 

Upper middle 487 38:5 769 g 

Ueber lower 854 171 30 Bs 

Lower lower 75-0 56 36-1 8:3 

ADC 865 162 2 8i 


needs his full cooperation. She will have so many 
children that she won’t be able to pamper any young- 
ster.’ 

Status differences in concept utilization —One of the 
measures of cognitive style used with both mothers 
and children in the research group was the S’s mode 
of classificatory behavior. For the adult version, 
(Kagan, Moss & Sigel, 1963) S is required to make 
12 consecutive sorts of MAPS figures placed in a 


prearranged random order on a large cardboard. After 


each sort she was asked to give her reason for putting 
her. This task was intended to 
reveal her typical or preferred manner of grouping 
stimuli and the level of abstraction that she uses in 
perceiving and ordering objects in the environment. 


Responses fell i 
whole, descriptive 
categorical-inferen 
direct reference to 
stimuli, such as size, shape, OT 


‘They're all children,’ or “ 

‘They are all men.’ The subject may also choose to use 
only a part of the figure—They both have hats on.’ In 
a relational-cont any one stimulus 
gets its meaning ith other stimuli. 
Examples: ‘Doctor and nurse,’ OF ‘Wife is cooking 
dinner for her husb: guy looks like he 


sorts are 
stimulus for wh 


representative o tal cl 
these people work for a living’ OF 


ed people.’ 
eo bs nin Table 5, relational responses were 


may be see! I s 
AA y offered; categorical-inferential were 


most common, and descriptive most infre- 
The distribution -of responses of our status 


next 
howed that the middle-class group was higher 


quent. 
groups S 


Table 5 Mean responses to adult Sigel Sorting Task (MAPS) 


Social status 

idle Uf lower Lower lower ADC 

Category Upper mig 5 ee 42 N=39 N=41 
Total descriptive 318 219 218 239 
Descriptio 165 133 131 149 
pare whole pal 1:52 086 Os? 110 
ANY 5.52 679 738 6N 
3:00 2:66 


j textual i % 
Relationa inferential 330 


[Es GG, 79 mo 
DP G PA 
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on descriptive and categorical; low-status groups 
were higher on relational. The greater use of relational 
categories by the working-class mothers is especially 
significant. Response times for relational sorts are 
usually shorter, indicating less reflection and evaluat- 
ing of alternative hypotheses. Such responses also 
indicate relatively low attention to external stimuli 
details (Kagan, 1964), Relational responses are often 
subjective, reflecting a tendency to relate objects to 
personal concerns in contrast with the descriptive and 
categorical responses which tend to be objective and 
detached, more general, and more abstract. Categorical 
responses, in particular, represent thought processes 
that are more orderly and complex in organizing 
stimuli, suggesting more efficient strategies of infor- 
mation processing. 
The most striking finding from the data obtained 
from the children’s Sigel Sorting Task was the de- 
creasing use of the cognitive style dimensions and 
increasing nonverbal responses with decrease in 
social-status level. As may be seen in the tables show- 
ing children’s performance on the Sigel Sorting Task 
(fables 6 and 7), although most upper middle-class 
children and a majority of the upper lower-class 
children use relational and descriptive global responses, 
there is no extensive use of any of the other cognitive 
style dimensions by the two lower lower-class groups, 
In looking at particular categories one may note the 
relative absence of descriptive part-whole Tesponses 
for other than the middle-class group and the large 
rise in nonverbal responses below the middle-class 
level. These results would seem to reflect the relatively 
undeveloped verbal and conceptual ability of children 
from homes with restricted range of verbal and con- 
ceptual content. 
Relational and descriptive global res onsi 
been considered the most immature ae ENE 
hypothesized to occur most frequently in pre-school 
children. Relational responses are often subjective, 
using idiosyncratic and irrelevant cues; descriptive 


global responses, often referring to sex and occupa- 
tional roles, are some 


| what more dependent u on 
experience. On the other hand, descriptive NOIS 
responses have been sh 


own to increase with a; 
would be expected to be p and 


pec used less frequently. However 
these descriptive part-wl è 


hole responses, which are 
correlated with favorable prognostic signs for educa- 
bility (such as attentiveness, control and learning 


ability), were almost totally absent from all but the 
upper middle-class group. Kagan ( 1964) has described 
two fundamental cognitive dispositions involved in 
producing such analytic concepts: the tendency to 
reflect over alternative solutions that are simultaneously 
available and the tendency to analyze a visual stimulus 
into component parts. Both behaviors require a 
delayed discrimination response. One ma 


delay y describe the 
impairment noted for culturally disadvantaged 
children as arising from differences in Opportunities 


for developing these reflective attitudes, 
The mothers’ use of relational responses wag sige 


Table 6 Children’s responses to Sigel Sorting Task (means) 


Social status ` 
Upper middle Upper lower Lower lower ADG 

Category TR a Ra N = 39 N= At 
Cater ee A EO N42) oN = AN 
Descriptive 

partwbole 225 071 020 038 
Descriptive global 2-80 2:29 1-51 oaa 
Relational-contextual 3-18 331 11g 1% 
Categorical-inferential 2-02 1:36 3:18 Á =O: 
Nonscorable 4 

verbal responses 5:75 631 6 T% 
Nonverbal 3-00 6-41 7-08 HE 
No sort 1-00 0-62 T al 


Table 7 Percentage of four-year-old children 
responding in each of the categories 
eee ee ~ 


Social status 
C 
Upper middle Upper lower Lower lower AD 
Category E E PVT E N Ai 
Descriptive 
part-whole 40-0 28.6 130 146 
Descriptive global 70-0 54:8 538 1 ahh 
Total descriptive 80-0 66-7 59:0, RS 
Relational-contextual ITS 66:7 410 83 
Categorical-inferential 52.5 452 308, 2k 
Nonscorable verbal 85-0 88-1 92:3 3 
Nonverbal 52:5 66:7 82:0 8 5 
No sort 12:5 TI 25-6 1; 
AAT 4 Be 


nificantly correlated with their children’s use of non- 
scorable and nonverbal responses on the Sigel task 
and with poor performance on the 8-Block and Etch-a° 
Sketch tasks. The mothers’ inability or disinclination 
to take an abstract attitude on the Sigel task WS 
correlated with ineffectual teaching on the 8-Bloct 
task and inability to plan and control the Etch-# 
Sketch situation, Since relational responses have EA 
found (Kagan, Moss & Sigel, 1963) to be correlat 
with impulsivity, tendencies for nonverbal rather than 
verbal teaching, mother-domination, and limit d 
Sequencing and discrimination might be expected 29 
would be predicted to result in limited catego 
ability and impaired verbal skills in the child: 


Analysis of maternal teaching styles 


These differences among the status groups and among 
mothers within the ROD appear in slightly differen’ 
form in the teaching sessions in which the mothe 
and children engaged, There were large differen 
among the status groups in the ability of the mothe 
to teach and the children to learn. This is illustrated 
the performance scores on the sorting tasks. thet 
Let us describe the interaction between the m0 s 
and child in one of the structured teaching situation 
The wide range of individual differences in lingus 
and interactional styles of these mothers may be ae 
trated by excerpts from recordings. The task of 


mother is to teach the chi on 
child how to group oF 
small number of toys. j 


The first mother outli pild, j9% 
sufficient help T Outlines the task for the c! 


74 to 
and explanation to permit the child 
proceed on her own, She says: ut 
Al right, Susan, this board is the place where vow 
ttle toys; first of all you're supposed to lear? 


to : 
ae them according to color. Can you do that? 
SENE eet are all the same colour you put in one 
aes i = he second section you put another group of 
of ia Ta the third section you put the last group 
ae do PASS you do that? Or would you like to see 
Caid: ‘I want to doit.’ 
task ae has given explicit information about the 
o es is expected of the child; she has offered 
Pekar Si help of various kinds; and she has made 
ie. 2A she impelled the child to perform. 
es She mother’s style offers less clarity and pre- 
‘Now T A in introducing the same task: 
teem ell l take them all off the board; now you put 
Chi ack on the board. What are these?” 
e ‘A truck.’ 
right “ea just put them right here; put the other one 
This fig all right put the other one there.’ 
agence must rely more on nonverbal com- 
task for is in her commands; she does not define the 
or inform e child; the child is not provided with ideas 
olye ths ation that she can grasp in attempting to 
what the Problem; neither is she told what to expect or 
A id oe K even in general terms. 
other is ici i 
e task print even less explicit. She introduces 
vi hat 
the ratte some chairs and cars, do you want to play 
‘OK Child does not respond. Mother continues: 
Ailey te this? 
:‘A wagon?’ 
Mother: ‘Hine i ? 
Male ‘A wagon?’ 
s5 er: ‘This is not a wagon. What's this?” 
eee nuoneng aaa with thissort of exchange 
th a al pages. Here again, the child is not provided 
underst essential information he needs to solve or to 
and the problem. There is clearly some im- 


Pelli. 
ng on the part of the mother for the child to 


Perfo, 
rm, but the child has not been told what he is to 
s differences in the 


ability BN were marked social-clas 
the children to learn from their mothers in 


le A 
caching sessions. 


for sı 


assesgr teaching session was concluded with an 
the eo by a staff member of the extent to which 
Nother d had learned the concepts taught by the 
frst, the His achievement was scored in two ways: 
and, sen, ability to correctly place or sort the objects 
Which thew” the ability to verbalize the principle on 
i ae sorting or grouping was made. 
Children fre from middle-class homes 
these g from working-class homes in 
SXDlanay n8 tasks, particularly in offering verbal 
8 an ations as to the basis for making the sort (Tables 
Placed ). Over 60 per cent o middle-class children 
ae Bue objects correctly on all tasks; the perform- 
T Cent Working-class children ranged as 
Middle.g correct, Approximately 40 per cen 
Verbaj 28s children who were success t 
Were | the sorting principle; working-class children 
ess able to explain the sorting principle 


re well above 
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Table 8 Differences amon; |dren’ 
T g status in chil ie 
performance in teaching SS aD s 


Placed correctly Verbali 
CO ly Veri ised Serre E 


Social status 
A. Identify sort (cars, chairs): 
Upper middle spoons, chais); a y 
Upper lower 0 20-0 He R 
Lower lower 68-4 29-0 aoe an 
B. Color oF Iy i2 3 
by lor sort (red, 
faa 
pper middle 69:2 
Upper lower 61-5 a pan 39 
Lower lower 579 13.2 ma 
33:3 51 154 39 
2 Per cent of those who placed object correctly. 
Table 9 Differences among status groups in children’s 
performance in teaching situations (8-block task) 
Placed Onedin Both 
correct! vei 
Social status Gd EE oerhoer 
A snort 0: dai 
pper middle 15:0 57:5 57-58 250 33-3 
Upper lower 512 39:0 43-2 24 48 a 
Lower lower 50-0 200 33:3 15-8 316 38 
ADC 43-6 20:5 22:2 26 59 39 
B. Tall X: 
Upper middle 60:0 62:5 61e 275 45:88 40 
Upper lower 48-8 39-0 42-1 17-1 35:0 41 
Lower lower 34-2 23-7 26:5 19 231 38 
ADC 28:2 18-0 20:0 0-0 00 39 
a Per cent of those who placed object correctly. 


downward from the middle-class level to one task on 
ize correctly the basis 


of his sorting behavior. These differences clearly 
paralleled the relative abilities and teaching skills of 
the mothers from differing social-status groups. 

The difference among the four status levels was 
apparent not only on these sorting and Vi 
but also in the mother’s al 
behavior and her child’s in 
require planning Or care rather th 
ceptual skill. These differences were revi 
mother-child performance on the Etch-a-Sketch task. 
An Etch-a-Sketch toy js a small, flat box with a screen 
on which lines can be drawn by a device within the box. 
The marker is controlled by two knobs: one for hori- 
zontal movement, one for vertical. The mother is 
assigned one knob, the child the other. The mother is 
shown several designs which are to be reproduced. To- 
gether they attempt to copy the design models. The 


mother decides when their product is & satisfactory 
|, The products are scored by 


copy of the origina du 
measuring deviations from the original designs. 
These ses: 


interaction W "i 
most relevant results were these: mi i 
he task (14:6 points) 


more than dic o 7 
iust as much criticism; the child’s cooperation as rai 
= the observer was as good or better in low-status 

in middle-class pairs (Table 11), there was 


groups as 19 


La 
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little difference between the groups in affection 


expressed to the child by the mother (Brophy et al. 
1965). 


Table 10 Performance on Etch-a-Sketch task (means) 
Social status 


ai Lie ee 
„Uş iddle U; k Lower lower ADC 
N= Naa Nea N = 41 
Total score 
a Cange 040) 146 92 s3 95 
“of attempts 127 172 122 151 
Complete 
elected 23 3-6 35 34 
Child's total score 59 40 34 40 
Child’s jooteibation 
ti 
E 40-4 43-5 410424 


Table 11% Mother-child interaction on Etch-a-Sketch task (means) 
Social status 


Upper middle Upper lower Lower lower ADC 
N=40 N=4 N=39 N= 39 

Praises child 46 69 T2 13. 
Criticizes child a 64 55 64 59 
Overall acceptance of child 2:2 3-2 3-4 3-6 
Child’s cooperation 56 5:3 45 5-1 
Level of affection shown 

to child 8 5-4 52 58 


little, on the average, 
interaction with their chi 
appeared in the verb: 
that they presented. 

Against this background I would like to return for 
a moment to the problem of the 


his impulsive 


lacks meaning; 
text in which it 
e participants, or to 
behavior may be verbal or 


it is not sufficiently related to the con 
occurs, to the motivations of the pai 
the goals of the task. This 


Note 
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the Children’s Bureau, Social Se Aden 
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25 tev Shall the disadvantaged child be 
taught? 


Marion Blank and Frances Solomon‘ 


A I-to-1 tutorial language program is illustrated in a series of dialogues between a teacher anda 4-year-old oy 
disadvantaged child. The teaching is analyzed both according to the deficiencies of the child’s thinking an oar 
techniques designed to foster the abstract thinking necessary to overcome these deficiencies. This program 1s 
trasted to teaching done bya person trained in the traditional nurser Y school philosophy. 


P ildren. 
An eclectic approach to the teaching of language is usual in most preschool programs for disadvantaged child 


F A er EE. 5 sibly 
Since their language deficiencies are extensive, it is hoped that the presentation of a massive array of pos 


on. 
fruitful techniques is bound to lead to learning. In contrast, the present authors (Blank, 1968; Blank & Solomo! 
1968) have presented the hypothesis that the deprived child’ 


one to his more subtle but basic deficiency. This deficiency i 


s type of teaching 
children, even in small group settings, we have foun 


structure a lesson. Once that occurs, almost infinite 
without losing the interest of the Test 
of short (15-minute), one- 


Binet IQ scores. In one tutored group, 
the second tutored group, six children Tecei 


o 
7 ul 
room in the school. One untutored gro a 
made to tutor them. These children 


oring for the tutored groups, respectively) the 
: eek were 14-5 and 7-0 points, respectively; 
untutored groups the changes were 2-0 and 1-3 points, 


Source: Child Development (1969), 40 (1), 47-61. 
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ine R f 
aia ae ieee pee oe techniques in actual use, this paper presents two sessions with one of the 4- 
rom the study. The sessions cover a 3-month peri i ha 
is Ti a ; period so as to illustrate the gro i i 
oa ae mes eae cognitive material. A third session between this child anda Smaak epee 
ese techniques is also included here. We recorded i T 
a ere. V led a number of such sessio; i 
lished nursery schools. This was done to investigate the possibility that teachers ese Meat 
p 


this inking i i 
reac to abstract thinking if permitted the opportunity of working on a one-to-one basis. 
mmentary accompanying the dialogue is directed towards diagnosing both the deficiences of the child’s 


thinkin: yyercomin; ese deficiencies. ICCeSS,” 
and the success of the teacher’s methods in over: ming th deficienci ‘Su of course, is 
- y 3 


evaluated according to the rationale of our philosophy of teaching abstract thinking. 


Session 1 


Julie was a highly impulsive, voluble 4-year- 


0’-the-wisp. Many deficiencies obscured her latent bri 


shorter than that of her peers. 
fe teacher trained in the principl 
e dialogue reads slowly, but actually covered o: 


After the child had been in the room for several minutes, 


Dialogue 


peer I’m going to draw a picture, and then you’re 
ing to make one just like it. I'll give you a paper. 
at color crayon would you like to use? 


teal Yellow. [Child chooses correctly, immediately 
s drawing in usually impulsive manner.] 


TEACHER: Wait, Don’t draw anything yet. 


JULIE: [Halts and focuses.] 
TEACHER: [Draws a circle.] What did I draw? 


JULE: A ball. 

TEACHER: Could you make that ball? Make one just 

ike mine. 

JULIE: [Succeeds.] 

heen: Good, now, I’m going to make a line across 

th all. Can you do that? [Teacher draws a line across 
 Circle,] 


JULIE: [Draws an incorrect line from top to bottom ofa 
Citcle,] 


Werner: No, you drew it from the top to the bottom. 
dir Want it to go across. [Teacher indicates desired 
ection.] 
TUL: 
LIE: [Draws line independently and correc 


Went across, 


tly.] Now I 


t a green crayon and 


ae 
°it looks like mine. 


old of Puerto Rican background. She was charming, but a will- 
ightness; chief among them was an attention span even 


les of the program is seen here conducting one of the first sessions with Julie. 
nly 5 minutes of a 15-minute session. 


the teacher introduced some drawing materials: 


Interpretation 
Teacher’s statements are designed to: (1) Tune child 
in to intended activity; (2) Have her make a specific 
verbal choice which will determine her next action. 


Had child’s choice not been consistent with verbaliza- 
tion, teacher would have initiated interchange to 


correct child. 
Teacher attempts to delay impulsivity. 


Teacher was not concerned with label per se, but rather, 
to keep the child’s 


with posing & question so as 
attention. 


Using child’s word, teacher utilizes imitation as & 
child to complete a simple task. 


means of getting 


Teacher is trying to integrate another concept into the 
work, Almost any elementary but relevant concept 
which would have increased the complexity of the 
situation would have been suitable (e.g, drawing 
another figure inside the circle). 


Child has merely reponded to t! 
not heeded the total direction. 


he word ‘line.’ She has 


Child’s appropriate verbalization indicates under- 
standing. 

Since understa 
(1) the consensu: 


arent, teacher introduces 
Jabel of circle, (2) again 
increases the com ual idea of bottom 
and color. To help child handle this increase in com- 


plexity, teacher perseveres wil 
same thing’). Tt would have been 
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JULIE: I like this color. I like all colors. I like flowers, 
too. I got that kind of crayon. I like brown—it’s dark. 
We could play in the dark and we be scared. 


TEACHER: But we’re working with the green. 


JULIE: [Continues drawing but keeps up rambling 
conversation.] I got my new clothes. I gotta lot of new 
clothes in my house. 


TEACHER: Would you work a little faster on this 
bottom one? 


JULIE: [Completes task.] 


TEACHER: Very good. Now, look what I’m going to do. 
Tm going to get a purple crayon. I’m going to make 
the top of my circle purple. Look how fast I do it. Can 
you do yours like this? 


JULIE: Fast—right ? [Completes task.] 
TEACHER: Show me the top of the circle, 
JULIE: [Accomplishes task.] 


TEACHER: Show me the bottom of your circle, 


JULIE: [Does as she is asked.] 
TEACHER: Very good, Julie. Turn your paper upside 
down. Now show me which is the top. 


JULIE: [Points to bottom,] 


TEACHER: No, this is the top now, [Points to area.] 
The top is always the highest place. Everything has a 
a top. When you turned your paper upside down, this 
became the top. Show me the top of your head. 


JULIE: [Gestures correctly,] 


TEACHER: Show me the top of the chair, 
JULIE: [Satisfies this demand] 


TEACHER: Show me the top of my boots, 


JULIE: [Points correctly.] 

TEACHER: Now, show me the top of the paper, 
JULIE: [Points correctly.] 

TEACHER : Show me the top of your drawing, 


og 


teacher not used the phrase ‘would you like . . » since 
it lends itself to the child’s using an automatic respo 
of ‘no.’ Since choice was not at issue, a specific deman 
such as ‘please get’ could have been put forth. 

This talk typifies the random associations of young 
children’s thinking. Judgment is required to differen- 
tiate this from a creative use of spontaneous janguage. 
Teacher evaluates child’s monologue as rambling 
and refuses to be led by it. She attempts to reton 
child so that the child can experience the opportuni y 
of completing an assignment. 


. . . * . er 
Since rapid tempo for this child is pleasurable, eee 
introduces it to aid the child in completing her Worx 


} n +1496 short 
Tempo retained as a means of handling child’s $ 
attention span. 


; i i ask. 
Child responds well to incorporating tempo into t 
Teacher maintains concept of directionality. 


Normally, opposites are not taught together. If “pot 
did not know ‘top,’ teacher would not go on to empi 
tom.’ Since the child knew, the teacher could at 

to introduce the opposite concept. 


? sng the 
This action is designed as a first step in enabling 
child to see that top is a relative concept. 


is 
This response shows that the child’s concept of oh is 
tied to the specific place designated original i from 
error is typical in the development of a concep 
the specific to the general, 


son Of} 

S . im ° 
Direct answers are usually avoided since na factual 
the teaching is self-discovery. However, mon . there 
information cannot be arrived at independently: 


w 
r 00 
fore, the teacher gives this information. Teach® 
begins to offer many examples of the concept. 
by 
Child is res; me 


o 

ponding appropriately to concept P bay 

teacher. Thus, even though her response is non" 

it reflects thinking, tra 
s! 

Teacher specifically uses a low object to demo? 

that obje 


Cts close to ground also have a ‘toP- 


8 Sete Se A Ree 
ERA PAS CIEI Me gees) hep, 
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s 


JULIE: [Gestures corr isp 
ectly.] The top is up here. Child’s correct response does not mean that she hi 
e 
secure grasp of the concept, but she is develo hs : 
glimmering of the idea. foe ) 


The teacher th j 
en reviewed the activities is poi i 
cherie? c i ies up to this point by having the chi j 
nae Gras (e.g., drawing, circle, across, top, bottom, same, color. een pepe Mae E es 
os y > aJe ivi i 
hsh ere Ro eis was made to ascertain whether her answers were a, ae, oe ; 
e color red, she was asked to find the drawi inei E5 Pora a 
Peed ehi h e drawing and determine if red was, i 
s was unable to answer a question, th hi i BD ee ead 
BRO os eee 9 , the teacher might offer alternatives such as, ‘Did 
? us, assistance was given when needed, b t the di sane, ah bees 
cares 1 > | : , but the direct answer was rarely given. i 3 
Era ps ae is thata self-discovered answer is most effective for the development of thinking ree . 
A a a het ae z a metor ee task which is not to be confused with the 
$ ed by questions such as, “ at did you do yesterday ?’ i i 
e on like th : 4 y yesterday ? Any answers given by the child 
: e latter cannot be verified by the teach ae 
Brits ARNE cann y the teacher. As a result, she has no means of demonstrati: 
his verbalizations correspond to reality. Thi i iri ee 
Ree estes 4 to re ity. Therefore, all questions requiring memory in our pro; 
tricted to verifiable events. These principles were continued throughout the teaching and are seis 


the session that follows. 


Session 2 


The fi Aye a f ` 
ollowing dialogue with Julie is from a session held 3 months later. After entering t! 
ll expected by now from child extends 
s still verifiable. By con- 
Il was restricted to tasks 
i 


he room, the teacher says: 


TEA! 5 
CHER: Do you remember what we did when you The type of reca! 
over greater time spans but i 


Were here 
yesterday? 
trast, in the early session, recal 
in the immediate session. 


JULIE: Yes, 


TEACHER: What did we do? 
JULIE: 
:Idon’t know. Despite her affirmative answer to the previous question, 
the automatic negative response follows. í 


TRA 7 ’ 
on ire Let’s see if I can help you. Is there anything Teacher presents visual aid to prod memory. 
imited table that we worked with the last time? [A 
Be variety of materials is present.] 
a [Points to blackboard.] Child’s gesture is correct. 

CHER: That’s just pointing. Tell me what we did. Although a gesture would have been acceptable in an 

earlier session, teacher now demands a description, 

since child is capable of responding in language. 
Without being given any hints, the child correctly 


Wun: r 
TE: We did—we did a square. ! 
describes the object she drew. 
Tr, . . z 
ACHER: Right, What did we do with the square? The teacher is making the child recount the next step 
in the past sequence. 


Tur: [Hesitates,] 
Teacher makes a judgment that child can answer and 


Teac 
HER: Think i inute. 
anoir ouaa delays offering help. 
The pause has offered the child a chance to reflect. 
first answer has been replaced by 


Tou: 
: We took it off. [Child refers to erasing.] p h 
Her impulsive ; 
accurate memory. y 
TEACHER i inuing to focus on interrelated sequence 
: í ake it off? Teacher is continuing 
Good. Now, what did we use et of past events. 


difficulty, teacher 


Pte Tent ince, si 

: [Bri sht— Since the child is encountering ic i 

mt ran Leet as A Ea pe a slightly easier Jevel by offering & question 
as 


Would you do if you had 
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you wanted to get rid of it? How could you get it off? 


JULIE: Maybe we could use paper. 
TEACHER : Why could we use paper? What would it do? 


Tum: It could take it off. It could rub it off, 


TEACHER: Fine. Now, remember what we did? We 
didn’t use paper to take off the square. Do you remem- 
ber what it was we did use? 


JULIE: A sponge. 


TEACHER: Very good. Would you get the sponge for 
me and wet it? Get a paper towel and wet that too. 
Wet them both. 


JULIE: [Goes to sink in room and reaches, not for the 
Tequested items, but for the soap.] 


TEACHER; [Follows child over to sink.) Do we need the 
soap? 


JULIE: No. [Takes sponge and piece of paper toweling 
and starts to return to seat.] 


TEACHER: Do you remember what I asked you to do 
with the paper and sponge? 


JULIE: Uh huh. Wet them, 
TEACHER: Fine. Then, do that, 


JULIE: [Wets toweling and Sponge.] They are full of 
water. 


TEACHER: Do you need all that water? 
JULIE: [Shakes head to indicate ‘no.’] 


TEACHER: What could 


you do to get rid of the water 
that you don’t need?” 


JULIE: [Squeezes water from both sponge and Paper.] 


TEACHER: What did you do? 
JULIE: The water comes out, 


TEACHER: That’s fine Julie. You Teally didn’t need all 
that water. [They return to the table.] Now, Pd like 
you to draw something for me on the blackboard, 


JULIE: What color? 
TEACHER : What color would you like to use? 
JULIE: Green [and selects green crayon]. 


which has several alternative answers (¢g., WER 
could you use to get it off?’). The child is thereby a 
longer limited to the past, where only one answer ( 
thing that actually happened) is correct. 


Child is more successful with this relaxation in demand. 


Teacher’s question is to make child aware of m 
relationship between the object and the action 
which it can be used. 


Child grasps this connection and expresses herself in 
clear language. 


Child’s answer is correct, The reduced complexity 4 
helped her recall the Past sequence, 


This chain of commands is to help the child practice 
retaining several elements at one time. 


This behavior illustrates the easy distractibility of a 
young child. | 


- 
Teacher attempts to give aid by focussing on problem l 
at hand. | 


ī nmand 
Child has executed one segment of complex comman 
in selecting the correct objects, 


Teacher is offering assistance to help child remember 
last part of command. This emphasis on memory to 
intentional, since once a child has a grasp of hi OF aa 
relate past to present events, he has made a maj 
gain in thinking, 


Spontaneously verbalizes observation. 


Cj = se- 
Offers question to help child arrive at simple Cau 
and-effect relation, 


Child’s response is correct on action level. 


Even when child 
stand the ration: 
was designed to 


der- 
acts appropriately, he may not es io 
ale for the action, Teacher’s dU 
elicit this awareness, 


, ; sk 
The specific color is not integral to completing the ve 


lerefore, here and whenever possible, teacher 
child the Opportunity to exercise choice. 


TEACHER: Green is fine. Draw some green lines for me. 


JULIE: I’ll make some big ones. 


Thon Banat we can work with big ones. Oh! 
very big lines. What will happen if you wi 
the sponge on those lines? < a 


JULIE: I don’t know. 


poer: Think about it, Julie. If you put this sponge 
er your lines and wipe them, what will happen ? 


JULE: [Moves sponge over drawing.] 
TEACHER: What’s happening to the lines, Julie? 
JULE: [With surprise.] They're not there anymore! 


ioe [Holds sponge down to prevent child from 
ng it.] If I lift up the sponge, what color is going to 
on the sponge? 


JULIE: White 
TEACHER: Why white? 
JULIE: Green, 
TRACHER: Tell me why you said green? Why do you 
nk it will be green? 
J AS 
VLE: *Cause I wipe it off. 
TEACHER: What did you wipe off? 
E: The green color. 


acne: Let’s see if you're right. 
n! You're right. Very good. 


[Lifts sponge.] 


aoe discussion went on to consider 
ing Pens to the chalk after it is erased, how to get 


Ba: 
S$ erasers, and so forth. 
was conducted 


his lesson, which lasted 20 minutes, 
t course for more 


Months before could not maintain ase 
the same week as 
The teacher was to 


teache lesson that follows was given in 
ers who had been invited to visit the p 


t 
hat she deemed appropriate for this age cH 


rogram. 


issues such as the effects on 
chalk out of a sponge, 


Ke sees ly 
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As opposed to random grabbi: is acti a 
ee ing, this action follows a 


Since child’s wish is not in conflict wi 
J with the goal 
ei the cee Sone it into the ae ie 
estion is designed to help the chi ict fu 
sue Ip child predict future 


Even though teacher thought child could not predict 
the outcome, she posed this question to help child 
recognize that a significant event is about to occur. 


By having been focused, child gets a flash of insight 
that an interesting process is occurring. By contrast, 
when given no direction, children frequently just 
accept common phenomena without understanding. 
For example, if teacher had merely said ‘erase it’, child 
would have done so without any recognition of the 
processes involved. 


Another question to help child predict future events. 


Child automatically responds to word ‘color’ by 
naming any color. 
Regardless of whether child’s answer is correct or in- 
correct, teacher makes child justify response. 


This question is asked so that child begins to recog- 
nize that prediction is based on observation and must 
be justified. 
The action she describes is one aspect of 
and-effect idea that teacher is trying to develop. 

This question is to bring in other aspects necessary for 
the completion of the cause-and-effect idea. 

Achieves correct answer. 


d that prediction was correct. 


the cause- 


Shows chil 


e of erasing different colors, what 


the spong! 
arison of sponge and paper towel- 


comp: 
who 


a few minutes. 
toe aught by one of the nursery school 


ion 2. It was t ; 
ora Id to teach a cognitively oriented lesson 


vo 


Pa Nee nee 


een a 


yc Ae ae inal ah ls Mie Mi cael 


ely, 
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Session 3 


- 


On this particular day, there were boxes of small plants in the room which the children were to plant outside. As 
> } 4 e 
she entered, Julie immediately looked at these flowers. The teacher noticed this and said: 


TEACHER: Have you seen the flowers? 
JULE: I saw a beautiful flower outside. 


TEACHER: A beautiful flower? What color was it? 
JULE: I don’t know. It’s a beautiful flower. 


TEACHER: Did you put it in the ground? 


JULIE: I picked it up. 
TEACHER: You picked it up? What kind was it? 
JULIE: I don’t know. 


TEACHER: Was it little and yellow? Maybe it was a 


dandelion? Did you plant the flower? Was it a seed 
and now it’s a flower? 


JULIE: [Nods.] 


TEACHER: Why don’t you draw a picture of the flower 
and then we can see what color it is, 


JULIE: Pd like to do any color flower, 
TEACHER: Pd love to have a drawing of it, 


JULIE: I’m gonna make a beautiful flower, 
TEACHER: Good. 


JULIE: What’s this ? [The child is referrin: 


L g to the design 
from the table which comes through on her drawing.] 


TEACHER: That’s the tablecloth coming up; the pattern, 


Because the specific referent was not designated Gea 
the flowers in the room), child reacted only to t 
word ‘flower’. 


Teacher is led away from her initial referent and poses 
an unverifiable question. 


It is not possible to ascertain whether child’s responi 
is a superficial verbalization or an accurate description. 


Teacher appears to assume that child’s comments 
reflect true interest. Thus, rather than initiating 
productive dialogue, teacher has limited herself to 4 
very confined area. 


This response is likely to be a simple rote association. 
Teacher here poses another unverifiable question. 


Teacher’s questions involve multiple concepts, aa 
cluding an understanding of plant metamorphos"™ 
This example illustrates the paradox of many pra 
school language programs, in which it is common p- 
ask extremely complex questions couched m dey 
tively simple terms. Because of the apparent simplici , 
it is often not deemed necessary to give the a 


3 ex 
necessary for grasping what are, in fact, compl 
ideas. 


Teacher assumes that child’s poverty of language ae 
hibits explanation and that if the verbal red ge 
ments are replaced through drawing, child’s know oe 
will be revealed, This may, in fact, be true. How? o! 
since child’s drawing is not verifiable, teacher ER 
determine its accuracy. Thus, dialogue with ae 
Conceptual content can often be aimless. 


er 
In keeping with her permissive orientation, teaches 
drops her original request and follows child’s s 
ficial comment. If child were moving towar 
ductive idea of her own, this permissive ac 


eptane? 
would prove valuable, 


TAi 4 won het 
Child is beginning to observe and question 
surroundings, 


ted 
Teacher answers directly, The information reau by 
by child is not simply factual but could be dedu 
child herself through proper questioning. 


An interchange about flowers then continued on the assumption that the child, in fact, had gometti"e 
ri > 


eae she wanted to draw. The teacher did at 
eee purpose again used unverifiable questions. 


Fee: Do you know how many flowers you have 
here now? 


JULIE: Three, 1’m 5 years old. 


fae You're 5 years old? Maybe you could make 
m wers for how old you are. Do you know how many 
Ore you would need? 


JULIE: Five. 


a Five altogether. And how many do you have 


J . 3 n : 
ae TIl make one more. What kind of brown 1S 
IS? It’s a tree. 


TE, , i 
tice a Oh, that’s pretty, Julie. That’s very, Very, 
JULir: F 

LIE: I bet it’s time to wake up NOW: 


TE, 
‘ACHER: What time do you get uP? 


TUL: 
TE: I get up five o’clock. 


TE, 
real Eè" In the morning? [Incredu 
Y Wake up at five o’clock in the mo 


UIE: T do 
ache: And what time do you come to school? 
U t z 
UE: I don’t know what time—nighttime? 


rning 
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tempt to stimulate the child‘s recall of the specific flower but 
After the child had drawn several flowers, the teacher 


Teacher here is attempting to lead child away from 
narrowness of flowers per se and integrate it with 
another concept, that is, number. 


Child’s association of one number with another has 
an understandable basis. However, her spontaneous 
use of the same words for a variety of phenomena 
(age, objects, etc.) suggests that she does not have a 
clear understanding of the concept of number. Al- 
though one would not expect greater understanding 
in a young child, one must be aware that confusion 


exists. 
Teacher assumes that child can make an equation 
f years and numbers of 


between numbers in terms O! 
objects. 

Child does not answer question but, rather, 
her response to earlier question. 

dissect the problem for 
he complexity involve 
for example, 
ou are; each 
do not equal 


repeats 


etc.’ This fantastic complexity. is 
ability to compreh' 
asked of her. 


Child 


needed, but 
leading back to color may beé t 
a difficult issue Or another intrusion ©: 


idea. 
Topic of numbers has been discarded without any 
advance in child’s knowledge. 

Child is referring to the nap time of the rest of the 


nursery group. i 
isi i the 
as misinterpreted child’s referent to mean 
Taa kes up at home. This confusion is reason- 
ere teaching time is unlimited, it is a no 
ial signi ogram with a 
ecial significance. Jn a language pro 

highly restricted time element, however, it hampers the 


few opportunities availabl i 
interpret correctly other people’s fr: 


lerstanding that more is 


und 
, Her 


f an impulsive 


It is likely that child is perseverating the ‘five’ from the 


earlier discussion. 


trates the type of communi- 
and teacher which is often 
ussion (i.e., time, hours, 


This dialogue again illus! 


cation between a child anc 
conceptual disci 


mistaken for a 


é 
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athe "daytime, nighttime, etc.) Child’s lack of awareness or 

Fi ioe 5 the absurdity of being in nursery school at nigh! 

JULE: I think so; I got a clock. I’m tired. 


indicates that she is in a discussion beyond her goni 
In her effort to respond, child is led to rely on pratt 
alone. 


Discussion 


We believe that the first two dialogues illustrate the marked changes that occurred in this child after only 6 none 
of tutoring, These 15-minute sessions took place three times a week over a 3-month period, Nine hours W 
have been the optimum during this time span, but absences reduced the total possible time allocated. apie 
The changes in the behavior were corroborated by a rise of 12 points from 86 to 98 on the Standfor ae 
Intelligence Test. Similar changes which were statistically significant occurred for the total group of 12 chi zs 
tutored as Julie had been. Although Julie’s rise was only 12 points, one child’s IQ rose 28 points. These con 
occurred across a wide behavioral range including control of impulsivity, increase of attention span, and grea 
ji in learning. 
RE TE were not an indication of Julie’s growth (and may well not be a good indicator for be 
children). For example, as her hyperactive state became more controlled, her initial rate of verbalization A 
clined. In place of her scattered language outpouring, she began to harness the language skills she possess! y 
and use them in a relevant and directed manner. No measures exist for discerning this growth in quality versu: 
quantity of verbalization in the young child, although such measures are sorely needed. he 
It may be argued that any one-to-one situation may bring about this type of change. However, when th 
same nursery school teacher met with a control group of three children on an individual but nonteaching bara 
there was no significant change. A relationship with an involved and warm adult has often been suggested A 
the missing link to learning. We submit that such a relationship is fruitless from a cognitive view, unless the tim 
is structured and directed toward a language for cognition. 


The session with the visiting teacher w: 


i eh. ils to 
as included to offer clues as to why the one-to-one situation fails 
develop thinking skills. We Tecognize that the dialo 


the situation and not well known to the child, 


of the 
these 


achik ised the 
X h nsideration for a child’s words, the teacher missed 
opportunity to lead Julie toward developing the higher levei 


e philosophy 
wait until the child is ‘ready.’ The teacher thus abdicates 


her ip i conceP 
‘readiness.’ Consequently, she sees her role as merely eigen ote se 1 age fort 
spontaneous emergence of reasoning, or 

If this is the viewpoint of many nursery schoo j ` -cegas to 

these children develop cognitive skills without special tutoring. It is Uae ene pe: them g 
home. However, if the middle-class teacher avoids fostering these skills, might n k T eee p a 
similarly avoid this type of dialogue? Evidence indicates that, compar ed 6 a o 4 entia oe 
greater richness of verbal Pace between parent and child in the mid lower class, pay? b 
1967). Thus, language is pervasive in these homes, and the child i . : ie throu 
out the day. The middle-class person is not accustomed to tense eal to jena sai perio 
focused upon these skills, nor to the necessity for having such focusing ae gas (Ger 1 Aish arises E 
middle-class parent will encourage discussion with his children. Such situati TA a Vani eue the cou” f 
of the day and are therefore taken for granted, Ons arise ‘normally’ during da 


3 e 
times rarely emerge during the course of t” 


Is attended by middle. 


However, such 


Pru” 
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_ Of the lower-class child. These opportunities must be cfeated for him. Consequently, the teaching situation may 
appear artificial and constricted, since the 15-minute period must be utilized with a maximum of efficiency in 


order to grasp every possible opportunity for cognitive growth. 


Note 
1 This research was supported by US Public Health in the research. Author Blank’s address: Department 
Service grant K3-MH-10, 749. The authors wish to of Psychiatry, Albert Hinstein College of Medicine, 
thank Miss E. Johnson and the staff of the Bronx River 4300 Morris Park Avenue, Bronx, New York 10461. 
Day Care Center for their cooperation and participation 
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26 Early childhood intervention: the social 
science base of institutional racism 


Stephen S. Baratz and Joan C. Baratz’ 


To understand the present political and academic 
furore over the efficacy—and therefore the future—of 
such early-intervention programs as Head Start, it is 
necessary first to examine the basic concepts and 
assumptions upon which these programs are founded 
and then to determine whether existing data can 
support such an approach to the problem of educating 
children from black ghettoes. 

This paper attempts (1) to present an overview of the 
interventionist literature with particular emphasis on 
the role of the social pathology model in interpreting 
the behavior of the ghetto mother, and (2) to illustrate 
how the predominant ethnocentric view of the Negro 
community by social science produces a distorted 
image of the life patterns of that community. The 
‘importance of this distortion is that, when converted 
into the rationale of social action programs, it is a 
subtle but pernicious example of institutional racism. 

This paper is concerned with the goals of interven- 
tion programs that deal with altering the child’s home 
environment, with improving his language and 
cognitive skills, and most particularly with changing 
the patterns of child-rearing within the Negro home. 
These goals are, at best, unrealistic in terms of current 
linguistic and anthropological data and, at worst, 
ethnocentric and racist. We do not question the 
legitimacy of early childhood programs when they 
are described solely as nursery school situations and 
are not based on the need for remediation or inter- 
vention; nor do we question such programs when they 
increase chances for the employment of economically 
deprived Negroes. Finally we do not question such 
programs when they are described as opportunities 
to screen youngsters for possible physical disorders, 
even though follow-up treatment of such diagnostic 
screening is often unavailable, 

We wish to examine in more detail, however, the 
social pathology model of behavior and intelligence 
in Head Start? projects. We shall att 


mpt to demon- 
Source: Harvard Educational Review (1970), 40 (1), 29-50, 
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; el 
strate that the theoretical base of the deficit mo 
employed by Head Start programs denies © inad? 
strengths within the Negro community and may itural 
vertently advocate the annihilation of a rs d by 
system which is barely considered or understo 
Most social scientists, Some thirty years Sere atte 
ville Herskovits (1938-39) made the following 1 “fd 
ful observation when talking about culturally © 
behavioral differences: 


[We need to recognize the existence of] . - ne 
historical background of the... behayioia a 
differences .. . being studied and those facia 
which make for... their... existence, an vast 
perpetuation. When, for instance, one sees 
programs of Negro education undertaken n 
Without the slightest consideration given even Sys 
the possibility of some retention of African the 
of thought and speech that might influence 
Negroes’ reception of the instruction thus to 
offered—one cannot but ask how we hope 
reach the desired objectives. When we are A 
confronted with psychological studies of 14 teristic 
relations made in utter ignorance of char se ot 
rican patterns of motivation and pennti e 
with sociological analyses of Negro famil 
Which make not the slightest attempt to t 
into account even the chance that the way 
phenomenon being studied might in some rtain 
have been influenced by the carry-over © ey the 
tican traditions, we can but wonder abou 121) 
value of such work. (Herskovits 1938-9 P- r that 
It is one of the main contentions of this rere hae 
most, if not all, of the research on the DR ement 
sorely missed the implications of Herskovits sta by 2 
Rather, research on the Negro has been guides ture 
i ntric liberal ideology which denis, arests a 
differences and thus acts against the best 10! ota 


the people it wishes to understand and € 
help. 


tii 


- 


Soci l see . 
io-political ideology and studies of the Negro 


Though i 

it a pee edom been recognized by investigators, 

divorce its owe for social science to 

discussing elf from ideological considerations when 

(1968) has contemporary race relations. As Killian 

Science rol pointed out with reference to the social 
role after the 1954 Supreme Court Decision: 


A of their professional judgment that the 
And hur were valid and because of the egalitarian 
Ers manitarian ethos of the social sciences, 
anthro ee a psychologists, and 
and id Be ogists played the dual role of scientist 
gainsayi ogist with force and conviction. Without 
eta the validity of the conclusions that 
victims ne is psychologically harmful to its 
skeptical. must be recognised that the typically 
toward e even querulous attitude of scientists 
in this ach other s work was largely suspende: 
case. (Killian, 1968, p. 54) 


Soci F 

ac ee research with Negro groups has been 
ehavior’ on an idealized norm of ‘American 
Norm is 4 gainst which all behavior is measured. This 
White mi Sannea operationally in terms of the way 
The no; le-class America is supposed to behave. 
ideology ihog view coincides with current social 
all peo rane egalitarian principle—which asserts that 

ple are created equal under the law and must be 


treat 
e 2S . 
View. d as such from a moral and political point of 
wrongly equates 


equal normative view, however \ quat 
interpret with sameness. The application of this miS- 
as Ofte ed egalitarian principle to social science data 
$ Eea the investigator with the unwelcome tas 
l viat ing Negro behavior not as it is, but rather as 
ite RE from the normative system defined by the 
ce of aas The postulation of such a norni 1 
egitimate Negro values or life ways has 
‘long a because of the pervasive assump- 
inferior that to be different from whites 1S to be 
Culture and (2) that there is no such thing as Negro 
state: Thus we find Glazer and Moyna (1963) 
Ase, 8: ‘The Negro is only an American and nothing 
Protect, has no values and culture to guard an 
Bii. (Glazer, N. and Moynihan, D., 1963). 
Glazer Sev (1968) has taken sharp objection to the 
and Moynihan statement, pointing out: 
© implications of the Glazer-Moynihan view 
ing. To say 


Of t 
Bane Negro experience is far-reac T e 


Negro ea is ore 

with the melting- thology and it ster 

g-pot my 

donas very narrow conceptualization of culture by 

Scien nthropologists (Baratz and Baratz, 1969). sora 
has refused to look beyond the su a 


Ho 
Wi 
Mant vow the total denial of 
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- similarities between Negro and white i 
beha 
therefore, has dismissed the idea of subtle cee 
differences. In the absence of an ethno-historical 
perspective, when differences appear in behavior, 
intelligence, or cognition, they are explained z 
evidence of genetic defects or as evidence of the nega- 
tive effects of slavery, poverty, and discrimination. 
Thus, the social scientist interprets differences in 
behavior as genetic pathology or as the alleged 
pathology of the environment; he therefore fails to 
understand the distortion of the Negro culture that 
his ethnocentric assumptions and measuring devices 
have created. The picture that emerges from such an 
interpretive schema may be seen as culturally biased 
and as a distortion of the Negro experience. 

Liberals have eagerly seized upon the social pathol- 
for the genetic inferiority 


ogy model as a replacement 
model. But both the genetic model and the social 
pathology model postulate that something is wrong 


with the black American. For the traditional racists, 
that something is transmitted by the genetic code; 
for the ethnocentric social pathologists, that some- 
thing is transmitted by the family. The major difference 
between the genetic model and the social pathology 
model lies in the attribution of causality, not in the 
analysis of the behaviors observed as sick, pathological, 
deviant, or underdeveloped. An example of the marked 


similarity between the genetic and the social pathology 
he literature concerning 


language abilities of Negroes. 


Language abilities of Negroes 

Language proficiency is considered at length in both 

the social and the genetic pathology models, This con- 
he result of a basic 


cern is not accidental, but is t 
ed by both the social pathologists 


assumption share , social 
and the genetic racists that one’s linguistic competence 
is a measure of one’s intellectual capacity. i 

Thus we find Shaler (1890), who believed in the - 
genetic inferiority of the Negro, writing: 


His inherited habits o 


which require nimble wits in those 


(Shaler, 1890, p. 23) 
d later, Gonzales (1922) describes the language of 
te Carolina coastal Negroes called Gullahs in a 
similar manner: 
Slovenly and cai 
seized upon 
early settlers and by va 
wealthier colonists, WTaP! r 
about it as well as they be and, enriched 
ith certain expressive rican wor 
through their flat noses and thick lips as $O 
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workable a form of speech that it was gradually 
adopted by other slaves and became in time the 
accepted Negro speech of the lower districts of 
South Carolina and Georgia. With characteristic 
laziness, these Gullah Negroes took short cuts to 
the ears of their auditors, using as few words 
as possible, sometimes making one gender serve 
for three, one tense for several, and totally 
disregarding singular and plural numbers. 
(Gonzales, 1922, p. 10) 


Hunt (1968) provides a similar description, but 
from the social pathology perspective, when he writes 
of the parents of Negro children: 


These parents themselves have often failed to 
utilize prepositional relationships with precision, 
and their syntax is confused. Thus, they serve as 
Poor linguistic models for their young children. 
(Hunt, 1968, p. 31) 


And Deutsch (1963), 


writing on the same subject, 
States: 


In observations of lower-class homes, it appears 
that speech sequences seem to be temporally very 
limited and Poorly structured syntactically. It is 


Green (1964) gives us another example of the 
deficit orientation of Social pathology thinkers: 


The very inadequate Speech that is used in the 
home is also used in the neighborhood, in the 

play group, and in the classroom. Since these poor 
English patterns are reconstructed constantly by 
the associations that these young people have, 

the school has to play a strong role in bringing 
about a change in order that these young people 


can Communicate more adequately in our society. 
(Green, 1964, p, 123) 


Finally, Hurst (1965) categorizes the speech of- 


many Negro college freshmen as: 


- . , [involving] such specific oral aberrations as 
phonemic and sub-phonemic replacements, 
segmental phonemes, phonetic distortions, 
defective syntax, misarticulations, 
mispronunciations, limited or poor vocabulary, 
and faulty phonology. These variables exist most 
commonly in unsystematic, multifarious 
combinations, 


Because of their ethnocentric bias, both the social 
Pathologists and the genetic racists have wrongly 
presumed that linguistic competence is synonymous 
with the development of standard English and, thus, 
they incorrectly interpret the different, yet highly 
abstract and complex, non-standard vernacular used 
by Negroes as evidence of linguistic incompetence or 


underdevelopment (Baratz, J., 1969). Both share the 
view that to speak any linguistic system other than 
standard English is to be deficient and inferior. 

Since as early as 1859, when Miiller (1859) wrote the 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, the racist 
contention has been that languages (and their cog- 
nitive components) could be hierarchically ordered. 
Miller himself offered German as the ‘best’ language 
for conceptualization, but it will not surprise anyone 
to learn that at various times and according to various 
Writers, the ‘best’ language has been the language of 
the particular person doing the thinking about the 
matter. Thus, the ethnocentrism of the social pathology 
model, which defines a difference as a deficit, forces the 
misguided egalitarian into testing a racist assumption 
that some languages are better than others, 


The logic of intervention 


It is important, then, to understand that the entire 
intervention model of Head Start rests on an assump- 
tion of linguistic and Cognitive deficits which must be 
remedied if the child is to succeed in school. The 
Current linguistic data, however, do not support the 
assumption of a linguistic deficit. The linguistic com- 
petence of black children has been well documented in & 
number of recent investigations (Stewart, 1968; Labov 
and Cohen, 1967; Labov, 1969; Dillard, 1969; Baratz, 
1969; Wolfram, 1969). Many lower-class Negro 
children speak a well ordered, highly structured, but 
different, dialect from that of standard English. These 
children have developed a language. Thus one of the 
basic rationales for intervention, that of developing 
language and Cognitive skills in ‘defective’ children, 
cannot be supported by the current linguistic data. 
None the less, the first intervention programs assou 
ed that the causes of a Negro child’s failure in schon 
could be counteracted in those months prior to MG 
entrance into school. Data soon became available 
concerning the effects of Head Start, indicating th A 
three months was not enough time for intervention t 1 
be effective (Wolff and Stein, 1967). The soos 
Pathologists reasoned that the supposedly progressiv" 
deleterious effects of the early environment of t e 
Negro child were so great they could not be overeni 
in a few months. This argument provided the basis £0. 


the extension of Head Start to a full year before 
school—and by 


which begin ear 
which eventual 
family and child. 
This expandi 
the deficit mod 
unsuccessfully 
then leads to the di 
mental deficits, 
broadens its s 
language com 
of the entire 
line of argu 
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Deutsch and Deutsch (1968) postulate that ‘some 
environments are better than others’. 

With the recognition of failures and limitations 
within Head Start and like programs with a social 
pathology base, proponents of intervention call for 
earlier and earlier intervention in the child’s life. This 
follows from an interlocking set of assumptions which 
they frequently make: 


1 that, upon entering school, the Negro disadvantaged 
child is unable to learn in the standard educational 
environment; 

2 that this inability to learn is due to inadequate 
mothering; 
that the ghetto environment does not provide 
adequate sensory stimulation for cognitive growth. 


The first premise is buttressed by the continued 
pee of failure of black children in our schools. 
Ndeed, they do not benefit from the standard educa- 
‘onal environment. (That does not, however, say 
anything about whether they are capable of learning 
generally.) The second premise is an extension of the 
peer work on mothering of institutionalized children 
S reported by Spitz (1945), Goldfarb (1955), Rhein- 
pla (1956), and Skeels and Dye (1939). Much of this 
ae rature, however, is predicated on the total absence 
folly Mother or mothering agent. Indeed, the Skeels 
th ety Study (1960) indicates that a moronic mother 
RSN ter than no mother at all, The difficulty in ex- 
Pome this logic to the ghetto child is that he has a 
3 ter, and his behavior derives precisely from her 
esence rather than her absence. 
en too, the sensory stimulation assumption was 
a 969), a ension of the earlier work of Kretch et al. 
ae where animals were raised in cages with either 
Siderable sensory stimulation or none at all. Again, 


e A < 
tha, Model was that of absence of stimulation rather 


n difference in type and presentation of stimulation. 


The inadequate mother hypothesis 


Iti: 
Moth Important to understand that the inadequate 
e er hypothesis rests essentially on the grounds that 
s other’s behavior produces deficit children. It 
oes cated to account for a deficit that in actuality 
liigun. exist—that is, that ghetto mothers produce 
cae and cognitively impaired children who 
i Pov learn, Black children are neither linguistically 
thoy ie aned nor cognitively underdeveloped. Al- 
for, their language system is different and, there- 
sgota ets a handicap to the child attempting to 
Stream S with the standard English-speaking main- 
Struc Aak is none the less a fully developed, highly 
aiding red system that is more than adequate for 
ing to 10 abstract thinking. French children attempt- 
adya , Peak standard English are at a linguistic dis- 
8 dy 28°; theyarenotlinguistically deficient. Speaking 
black English is a linguistic disadvantage for the 
Created Uth on the streets of Harlem. A disadvantage 
a difference is not the same thing as a deficit! 


In addition, before reviewing some of the notions of 
the inadequate mother hypothesis, it is necessary to 
stress that the data presented in that literature fail to 
show anything more than correlations between child- 
rearing behaviors and school achievement. As has 
been discussed elsewhere (Baratz, S., 1968), these 
correlations cannot be utilized as if they are statements 
of cause and effect. Although available data do indeed 
indicate that these culturally different Negro children 
are not being educated by the public school system, the 
data fail to show (1) that such children have been 
unable to learn to think and (2) that, because of 
specific child-rearing practices and parental attitudes, 
these children are not able (and, presumably, will 
never be able) to read, write, and cipher—the 
prime teaching responsibilities of the public school 
system. 

Nevertheless, the inadequate mother hypothesis has 
proliferated in the literature of educational psychology. 
Of chief concern in this literature is the mother-child 
interaction patterns of lower-class Negroes. Despite the 
insistence that these patterns are the chief cause of the 
child’s deficits, the supporting data consist almost 
entirely of either (1) responses to sociological survey- 
type questionnaires or (2) interaction situations con- 
trived in educational laboratories. There is almost no 
anthropologically-oriented field work that offers a 
description of what actually does happen in the home 
wherein the deficit is alleged to arise. 

One of the chief complaints leveled against the black 
mother is that she is not a teacher. Thus one finds 
programs such as Caldwell’s (1968) which call for the 
‘professionalization of motherhood,’ or Gordon’s 
(1968) which attempts to teach the mother how to 
talk to her child and how to teach him to think, 

The first assumption of such programs is that the 
ghetto mother does not provide her child with ade- 
quate social and sensory stimulation (Hunt, 1961). 
However, further research into the ghetto environment 
has revealed that it is far from a vacuum; in fact, there 
is so much sensory stimulation (at least in the eyes and 
ears of the middle-class researcher) that a contrary 
thesis was necessarily espoused which argues that the 
ghetto sensory stimulation is excessive and therefore 
causes the child to inwardly tune it all out, thus 
creating a vacuum for himself (Deutsch, C., 1968). 

More recently, studies of social interaction suggest 
that the amount of social stimulation may be quantita- 
tively similar for lower-class and middle-class children, 
Thus, the quantitative deficit explanation now appears, 

of necessity, to be evolving into a qualitative explana- 
tion; that is, the child receives as much or even more 
stimulation as does the middle-class child, but the 
researchers feel this stimulation is not as ‘distinctive? 
for the lower-class child as it is for the middle-class 
child (Kagan, 1968). Of course, it is interesting to note 
here that, except for those environments where social 
and sensory deprivation are extremely severe or total, 
a condition which is certainly not characteristic of the 
ghetto environment, there is not evidence to suggest 
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that the ghetto child is cognitively impaired by his 
mother’s sensory social interactions with him. 
It has further been suggested that the ghetto mother 
manages her home in such a manner that the child 
has difficulty developing a proper sense of time and 
space—i.e. the organization of the house is not ordered 
around regularly occurring mealtimes and is not 
ruled by the White Anglo-Saxon Protestant maxim 
‘everything in its place, and a place for everything.’ To 
the middle-class observer, such a home appears to be 
disorganized and chaotic, while it is merely organized 
differently. Thus we have data which tell what the 
mother does not do, but we are missing the data which 
describe what she does do and explain how the 
household manages to stay intact. Again, there is no 
extant research that indicates that the development of 
aconcept of timeis either helped or hindered by a child’s 
growing up in an environment where there are regularly 
occurring meal and bedtimes. There is, however, a 
considerable literature concerning cultural differences 
in the concept of time (Henry, 1965). 

Further, it is continually asserted that the ghetto 
mother does not talk or read to her child, thus supposed- 
ly hindering his intellectual growth and language 
development. Despite the fact that no study has ever 
indicated the minimal amount of stimulation necessary 
for the child to learn language, and despite the fact 
‘that the child has in fact developed language, the 
ghetto mother is still accused of causing language 
retardation in her infant, 

The mother’s involvement in reading activities is 
also presumed to be extremely important to the child’s 
development and future school success, The conclu- 
sions of many studies of the black ghetto home stress 
the absence of books and the fact that ghetto mothers 
Tarely read to their children. Although the presence of 
books in the home may be quite indicative of middle- 


is essential for their learning to read, or that such 
reading will enhance their real language development, 
Although Irwin’s (1960) landmark study indicates 
that children who are systematically read to babble 
more, itdoes not demonstrate that they are linguistically 
more proficient than those children who are not read to 
systematically. 
A further factor in the mother’s behavi ich i 
Continually blamed for deficits in the child is Hers 
of the importance of 
the literature presents a 


(Katz, 1968) who see little acti 
homework, joining the PT A—y; 
of achievement motivation 
ironically, the supposedly no 
being penalized for her verba 


verbalizations tend to exhort the child to behave and 
achieve in class in relation to some assumed behavioral 
norm rather than to some educational reward; e.g., 
learn to read because the teacher says so, not because 
there are many things that one can learn from books 
(Hess, et al., 1968). Nonetheless, there do not appear 
to be any data which show that preschool children 
resist learning, avoid schooling, or generally do not 
wish to achieve in the classroom; nor are there data to 
Suggest that intrinsic motivations (learn for learning’s 
sake) are effective for teaching reading, or that 
extrinsic ones (do it because I tell you) are not. In fact, 
the behaviorist literature tends to indicate that differ- 
ent sub-groups (i.e. lower-class versus middle-class) 
tespond differently to various reinforcements (for 
instance, food versus praise), 

The recent work of Hess, Shipman, Brophy, and 
Bear (1968) is sure to add considerable fuel to the 
inadequate mother hypothesis. Hess and his colleagues 
collected data on 163 black mothers and their four- 
year-old children. The mothers were divided into four 
groups: professional, skilled, unskilled-family intact, 
and unskilled-father absent. Social workers collected 
data in two extensive home interviews. Later, the 
mothers and children came to the university where 
IQ and other formal tests were administered. The 
mothers were also presented with theoretical situations 
and asked what they would do or say—e.g., what woul 
you say to your child on his first day of school. 1D 
addition, the mothers were asked to teach their 
children a block-sorting task and to replicate @ 
design on an etch-a-sketch box with their children. The 
Hess et al. data furnished a good deal of information 
Concerning teaching styles of lower- and middle-class 
black women. These data, however, were undoubt- 
edly influenced by the fact that the situations i? 
which they were elicited Gie., interviewing and @ 
laboratory task) are much more typical of middle- 
Class experiences, Nevertheless, many differences 1° 
maternal language and teaching styles appeared: 
would be a mistake, however, to conclude that thes? 
differences in language and teaching style cause t° 
child to be uneducable. What makes him aPP 
uneducable’ is his failure in an educational system 
that is insensitive to the culturally different linguis"! 
and cognitive styles that he brings to the classt00 
setting. The school, therefore, fails to use the child 
distinct cultural patterns as the vehicle for teaching 
gr or ae additional cultural Styles. f Hess 

TETERE FT 
et al. Ties in tna oa o Tculties with the work of Hay 


A jall 
this refers to those skills which every child potential Hs 


y Hess et al, simpl ent, 
g y as language developme®® icp. 
rather more subtly as the use of standard net 
Concept development is not seen as the develoP™ 


of language for thought (There are, of course, no 
languages that one cannot think in!) but rather, it is 
defined in terms of performance on standardized tasks 
or measures of verbal elaboration. Again, motivation 
is described not in terms of wanting to read, but rather 
1n terms of books around the house and the use of the 
Public library. ‘Educability’ then, is really defined as 
Specific middle-class mainstream behaviors rather 
than as the possession of universal processes through 
Which specific behaviors can be channeled. The lower- 
class mother is a priori defined as inadequate because 
she is not middle-class. 

In their discussions of the mothers’ language 
behavior, Hess et al. rely heavily on the concepts of 
Basil Bernstein, who describes two different com- 
Municative styles generally used by lower- and 
middle-class English children. That the language and 
teaching behaviors of lower-class Negro mothers are 
different from those of middle-class mothers is beyond 
question, That the different behavior leads to cogni- 
tive defects has yet to be demonstrated. Carroll (1964) 
as discussed the methodological issue of the rela- 

‘Onship of language style to cognition. To say, that a 
p acular language has a deleterious effect on cogni- 
ae performance, speakers of that language must be 
: Sted for cognitive ability on a non-linguistic task— 

uch a task has yet to be developed or tested. 

Ag he Hess data, while providing considerable inform- 
lon on maternal behavior differences in lower- and 

chydle-class black women, do not indicate that the 

i ildren from lower-class homes are any less ready to 

arn than are the middle-class children, nor do they 
es Onstrate that these children will be less able— 
ag ecially if they are placed in a school that takes 
eu atage of their experiences, as the present school 
aain does in certain crucial regards for the 

W le-class child. The Hess data do show, however, 
GA the behaviors of the middle-class Negro mothers 
Rothe” typically mainstream and that what these 

ai ers teach their children is more typically within 

a area expectations; therefore, such- children 

to perform better in a testing situation—and 

ap Mently in a school situation—which requires 
owa Stream behaviors and heuristic styles than do 
else Class children, who have learned something 


spasie is much to be learned about maternal teaching 
unsi and how they can be used to help the child 
ultur better in interactions with the mainstream 
as: te. Research has indicated how unlike the middle- 
Very. l Mother the lower-class mother is, but there is 
n ittle description of who the lower-class mother is 
what she does, 


The fa: 
© failure of intervention 


I 

of ention programs postulated on the inadequacy 

(Sha p Other or the lack of environmental stimulation 

logge 1969; Gordon, 1968; Klaus and Gray, 
) fail after an initial spurt in IQ scores. This 
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appears to be an artifact of the methodology, for the 
first contact with mainstream educational patterns 
(an agent intervening in the home, a Head Start 
Program, kindergarten or first grade in the public 
school) appears automatically to cause an increase in 
IQ for these children. This artifact is clearly evidenced 
in the ‘catch-up’ phenomenon where non-Head Start 
children gain in IQ apparently as a result of exposure 
to a school environment. The additional observation, 
that increases in IQ of both Head Start and non-Head 
Start children decrease after second or third grade, is 
a further indication that early childhood intervention 
is not where the answer to the failure of children in 
public school lies. 

Interventionists argue that what is needed are 
school-based programs (Project Follow-Through) 
which maintain the ‘gains’ of Head Start by changing 
the nature of the school environment. In effect, this 
argument is a specious one since it was the intervention 
program itself which was supposed to insure the 
child’s success in the schools as they are presently 
constituted. For the early childhood interventionists 
then to turn around and say that the schools do not 
do their job in maintaining the increases which the 
school itself has generated in non-Head Start children 
(as well as the increases of Head Start children) is 
indeed to point to the crux of the matter: the failure 
lies in the schools, not the parents, to educate these 
children. This clearly indicates that critical interven- 
tion must be done, but on the procedures and materials 
used in the schools rather than on the children those 
schools service. Intervention which works to eliminate 
archaic and inappropriate procedures for teaching 
these children and which substitutes procedures and 
materials that are culturally relevant is critically 
needed. It is important to note here that such inter- 
vention procedures—e.g. the use of Negro dialect in 
the teaching of reading (Baratz and Baratz, 1969)— 
are not ends in themselves. The goal of such proced- 
ures is to have the children perform adequately on 
standardized achievement tests. It is the process, not 
the goals, of education that must be changed for these 
children. The educational problems of lower-class 
culturally different Negro children, as of other groups of 
culturally different children, are not so much related to 
inappropriate educational goals as to inadequate means 
for meeting these goals. 

It is not, therefore, a.particular program for early 
childhood intervention at a critical period which 
affects IQ scores. Rather it is the initial contact with 
mainstream middle-class behaviors that tends to raise 
temporarily the scores of young children. As the test 
items, however, begin to rely more and more heavily 
on the language style and usage of the middle-class, 
these culturally different dialect-speaking children 
tend to decrease in test performance. Unlike the be- 
haviors which initially raise IQ scores and which the 
child learns simply from contact with the middle-class 
system, fluency in a new language style and usage 
must be taught formally and systematically for it to be 


y 
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mastered. Indeed, this failure to teach the mainstream 
language styles and usage by means of the child’s 
already existing system may well explain why the 
initial test gains of these children are not maintained. 

The early childhood Programs, as well as public 
schools, fail in the long run because they define 
educability in terms of a child’s ability to perform 
within an alien culture; yet they make no attempt to 
teach him systematically new cultural patterns so that 
the initial spurt in test scores can be maintained. 
Educability, for culturally different children, should 
be defined primarily as the ability to learn new cul- 
tural patterns within the experience base and the 
culture with which the child is already familiar. The 
initial test scores of culturally different children must 
not be misevaluated as evidence of ‘educability,” but 
rather should be viewed as evidence of the degree to 
which the child is familiar with the mainstream system 
upon which the tests are based both in content and 
presentation. 

Because of the misconception of educability and the 
misevaluation of the test data, interventionists and 
educators create programs that are designed (1) to 
destroy an already functionally adequate system of 
behavior because it is viewed as pathological and (2) to 
impose a system of behaviour without recognizing the 
existence of a functionally adequate system of behavior 
already in place, (Thus it is comparable to attempting 


of Stewart (1964, 1967, 1968, 1969), Baratz, J. (1968 
Labov (1969), and by Lesser and hig collec ier 


1 e d Start 
forces the interventionist closer and closer to the 


to a negative environment. This position is plaintivel; 
described by Caldwell (1968): S 


Most of us in enrichment .. . efforts—no matter 
how much lip service we pay to the genetic 
Potential of the child—are Passionate believers 

in the plasticity of the human organism. We need 
desperately to believe that we are born equalizable, 


With any failure to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of compensatory experiences offered to children 
of any given age, one is entitled to conclude 
parsimoniously that perhaps the enrichment was 
not offered at the proper time. (Caldwell, 1968, 
p. 81) 


Elsewhere Caldwell refers to what she calls the 
Inevitable Hypothesis which we interpret as backing 
up further and further (intervene at four, at three, at 
one, at three months) until we are face to face with 
the possibility of genetic differences between Negroes 
and whites which forever preclude the possibility of 
remediation or enrichment. We are in Caldwell’s debt 
for such a passionate Statement of the real issue at 
hand. All educators concerned with intervention of 
any kind and unaware of the culture (and the alterna- 
tive conceptual framework it offers) respond at a gut 
level to the implications which the failure of early 
childhood programs has for the overtly racist genetic 
model. The frustration due to the failure of intervention 
Programs proposed by the social pathologists could 
lead to three possible lines of responses from those 


watching and Participating in the unfolding of events. 
They are: 


1 an increased preoccupation with very early inter- 
vention, at birth or shortly thereafter, to offset the 
allegedly ‘vicious’ effects of the inadequate environ- 
ment of the Negro child; 

2 the complete rejection of the possibility of inter- 
vention effects unless the child is totally removed 
from his environment to be cared for and educated 
by specialists; 

3 the total rejection of the environmentalist-egalitarian 
Position in favor of a program of selective eugenics 
for those who seem to be totally unable to meet the 


demands of a technological environment—scientific 
racism: 


Suffice it to say that recently we have seen an articula- 
tion ofall three of these unfeasible positions. 

The clearest line of thought currently evident comes 
from people such as Shaefer (1969a), Gordon ( 1968), 
and Caldwell (1967) advocating the introduction © 
Specialists into the home who would not only provide 
the missing stimulation to the child, but also teach the 
mother how to raise her children properly. Thus, the 
new input is an intensive attempt to change totally 
the child’s environment and the parent’s child-rearing 
patterns, 


But the fear is that €ven such a massive attempt will 
still fail 


pis 
3 thi 
ae y a short distance from 
Position to Bettelheim’s Statement (New York he 


cating total removal of Neg 


i 


children to kibbutz-like controlled environments in 
Order to overcome the effects of the allegedly negative 
values and practices of the ghetto—in short, the 
eo of distinctive Afro-American cultural 
Finally, the appearance of the scholarly article 
recently published by Arthur Jensen (1969) in the 
A eae d Educational Review represents the attempt of 
ormer social pathologist to deal with the failure of 
the intervention programs. He may find his position 
Bacay distasteful but, for a scientist who lacks a 
tata perspective and a historical frame of 
Mena it is the only way to maintain his scientific 
ma Stity, Like most scholars who come to advocate 
; unpopular thesis, Jensen has done his homework. 
a natty with the data indicates to him the 
Well. y of denying (1) that Negro children perform less 
on intelligence tests than whites and (2) that 
‘a Start has failed in its intent to produce perm- 
Real shifts in IQ which lead to success in the educa- 
Pe pystem. Since Jensen rejects the social pathology 
eh el but retains a concept that describes Negro 
avior as defective, it is not at all surprising that 
ee No alternative other than a model of genetic 
lority, 
OWever, like the social pathologists who had to 
a me an explanation (i.e., inadequate mothering) for 
exp "existent deficit, Jensen is also called upon to 
eine reasons for a relative theory of genetic 
similar, in the American Negro. His argument, 
E ar to those of earlier genetic racists, states that the 
beige who were brought over as slaves ‘were 
abilise for docility and strength and not mental 
quality and that through selective mating the mental 
dso eS present never had a chance to flourish 
s ae 1969). Interestingly enough, this contention 
Herska nated almost thirty years ago by Melville 
Pasy VS (1941) in his book, The Myth of the Negro 
Bical T which he presents historical and anthropolo- 
ata to reject the notion of selective enslavement 
cated reeding, It is precisely the absence of a sophisti- 
tity ap 3 OWledge and perspective of cultural contin- 
Socia a cultural change which has forced both the 
that „P êthologists and the genetic pathologists to feel 
that 1°Y have dealt with ‘culture’ if they acknowledge 
ch etait test items are ‘culture-bound.’ Such 
t = represent very surface knowledge of the con- 
Subtle Culture and, in particular, do not deal with 
Scien ai Significant cultural differences. Many social 
When tr believe that they are dealing with the culture 
Ment © ey describe the physical and social environ- 
ipti these children. One must not confuse a 
Ption of the environment in which a particular 


Selveq “ratz, 1969), social scientists have foun n 
deci Paving to choose between either a peis 
ioy Ode! or 4 deficit model built on an inadequa 


(hea gf por. Honen °° 
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view of the current status of research on the Negro in 
the United States indicates that we are on the brink ofa 
major scientific revolution with respect to American 
studies of the Negro and the social action programs 
that derive from them. This revolution began with 
Herskovits and is being forwarded by the linguistic and 
anthropological studies of Stewart (1964-1969), Szwed 
(1969), Abrahams (1967), Hannerz (1969), and others. 
The basic assumption of this research is that the 
behavior of Negroes is not pathological, but can be 
explained within a coherent, structured, distinct, 
American-Negro culture which represents a synthesis 
of African culture in contact with American European 
culture from the time of slavery to the present day. 

Since the pathology model of the language and 
thought of Negroes as it is used in intervention prog- 
rams has been created by the superimposition of a 
standard English template on a non-standard dialect 
system, producing a view of that non-standard system 
as defective and deviant, then the data gathered in 
support of that pathology view must be totally re- 
evaluated and old conclusions dismissed, not solely 
because they are non-productive, but also because they 
are ethnocentric and distorted and do not recognize 
the cultural perspective. The great impact of the 
misuse of the egalitarian model on social science 
studies of the Negro must be re-examined, 

As long as the social pathology and genetic models 
of Negro behavior remain the sole alternatives for 
theory construction and social action, our science and 
our society are doomed to the kind of cyclical (en- 
vironment to genes) thinking presently evident in race 
relations research. Fortunately, at this critical point 
in our history, we do have a third model available, 
capable of explaining both the genetic and social 
pathology views with greater economy and capable of 
offering viable research and societal alternatives, 

The major support for the assertion of a revolution 
in scientific thinking about the Negro comes from the 
discovery that the urban Negro has a consistent, 
though different, linguistic system. This discovery is an 
anomaly in that it could not have been predicted from 
the social pathology paradigm. This finding, if we can 
judge from the incredulity expressed about it by our 
colleagues, violates many of the perceptions and 
expectations about Negro behavior which are built 
into the assumptive base of the social pathology 
model. This assumptive base, it is argued, has restricted 
our phenomenological field to deviations from norma- 
tive behavior rather than to descriptions of different 
normative configurations. In the present case, it 
would appear that the defect and difference models of 
Negro behavior cannot exist side by side without a 
growing awareness of the need for change and 
radical reconstruction of our modes of theorizing and 
conceptualizing about Negro behavior. 

However, there may be resistance to adopting the 
cultural difference model which stems not only from 
the inherent methodologies of the social pathology 
theory, but also from the much more vague, and often 
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unexpressed sociopolitical view of the particular 
investigator seeking to support his view of our current 
racial situation—views which are unarticulated and 
therefore unexamined. Thus, the resistance we anti- 
cipate may be intensified by the fear that talking about 
differences in Negro behavior may automatically 
produce in the social pathologist the postulation of 
genetic differences. This fear, so often expressed, is 
related to the real fact that the genetic model itself 
relied on behavioral differences as the basis for its 
conclusions about genetic determination. Three 
points can be made here to deal with this concern: (1) 
it has not and should not be the role of rational schol- 
arly discourse to dismiss data and knowledge simply 
because it does not fit a particular ideological position 
extant at a particular moment in history; (2) differ- 
ences, which indicate that learning has taken place, 
are not deficits; and (3) the view of the current social 
pathology position is in many ways prone to the 
same criticisms leveled at the genetic pathology model. 


Notes 


1 This paper is based on a paper presented to the Society 
for research in Child Development, March, 1969, Santa 
Monica, California. The work of the first author was 
done while he was Executive Secretary, Center for 
Study of Metropolitan Problems, National Institute of 
Mental Health. The work of the second author is 
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27 The logic of nonstandard English 


In the past decade, a great deal of federally sponsored 
research has been devoted to the educational problems 
of children in ghetto schools. In order to account for 
the poor performance of children in these schools, 
educational psychologists have attempted to discover 
what kind of disadvantage or defect they are suffering 
from. The viewpoint which has been widely accepted, 
cale intervention pro- 
grams, is that the children show a cultural deficit as a 


said to hear very little well- 
result are impoverished in their means of verbal 


concepts or convey logical thoughts, 
Unfortunately, these notions are based upon the 
work of educational 


stand English. 

The notion of ‘verbal deprivation’ is a part of the 
modern mythology of educational psychology, typical 
of the unfounded notions which tend to expand 
rapidly in our educational system. In past decades 


Source: excerpts from W. Labov, 
English, Georgetown Monographs on Lan; 
(1969), 22, 1-22, 26-31, reprinted in Lang: 
Frederick Williams, Markham, i 
178-84, 187. 
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linguists have been as guilty as others in prone 
Such intellectual fashions at the expense of be 
teachers and children, But the myth of verbal hectare 
tion is particularly dangerous, because it dive ee, 
attention from real defects of our educational ie 
to imaginary defects of the child; and as we shall s st 
it leads its sponsors inevitably to the hypothesis aa 
the genetic inferiority of Negro children which it Wi 
Originally designed to avoid, 

The most useful service which linguists can pafo 
today is to clear away the illusion of ‘verbal beste 5 
tion’ and provide a more adequate notion O. ia 
relations between standard and non-standard oa 
In the writings of many prominent educatio; s 
psychologists, we find a very poor understanding 5 y 
the nature of language. Children are treated as if bs 
have no language of their own in the pre-school E 6). 
grams put forward by Bereiter and Engelmann a test 
The linguistic behavior of ghetto children in etic 
Situations is the principal evidence for their aati 
inferiority in the view of Arthur Jensen (1969). In ras 
Paper, I will examine critically both of these i 
proaches to the language and intelligence of the p I 
lations labelled ‘verbally’ and ‘culturally deprive jiv- 
will attempt to explain how the myth of verbal der ii 
ation has arisen, bringing to bear the methodologie 
findings of sociolinguistic work, and some sobrana M 
facts about language which are known to all linguis" 
I will be particularly Concerned with the relation ft 
ween concept formation on the one hand, and dia 
differences on the Other, since it is in this area be 


the most dangerous misunderstandings are tO 
found, 


Verbality 


as 
The general setting in which the deficit theory P 
arisen consists of a number of facts which are ko bad 
to all of us: that Negro children in the centra ! Oy 08 
ghettos do badly on all school subjects, inclu 


arithmetic and reading. In reading, they average more 
than two years behind the national norm,? Further- 
more, this lag is cumulative, so that they do worse 
Comparatively in the fifth grade than in the first grade. 
Reports in the literature show that this bad perform- 
ance is correlated most closely with socio-economic 
Status. Segregated ethnic groups, however, seem to do 
Worse than others: in particular, Indians, Mexican- 
Americans and Negro children. Our own work in 
New York City confirms the fact that most Negro 
children read very poorly; however, our studies in the 
Speech community show that the situation is even 
Worse than has been reported. If one separates the 
Isolated and peripheral individuals from the members 
of the central peer groups, the peer group members 
show even worse reading records, and to all intents 
and purposes are not learning to read at all during the 
time they spend in school (Labov and Robins, 1969). 
In Speaking of children in the urban ghetto areas, 
the term ‘lower-class’ is frequently used as opposed to 
middle-class’, In the several sociolinguistic studies we 
ave carried out, and in many parallel studies, it is 
Useful to distinguish a ‘lower-class’ group from ‘work- 
ing-class’, Lower-class families are typically female- 
ased or ‘matri-focal’, with no father present to 
Provide Steady economic support, whereas for the 
Working-class there is typically an intact nuclear 
amily with the father holding a semi-skilled or un- 
Skilled job, The educational problems of ghetto areas 
Tun across this important class distinction; there is no 
Evidence, for example, that the father’s presence or 
absence is closely correlated with educational achieve- 
Ment.3 The peer groups we have studied in South 
cn Harlem, representing the basic vernacular 
aa ture, include members from both family types. The 
ane against ‘cultural deprivation’ in the ghetto is 
i ertly directed at family structures typical of lower- 
iss families, but the educational failure we have been 
ncussing is characteristic of both working-class and 
Wet-class children, 
chir the balance of this paper, I will therefore refer to 
cla Ten from urban ghetto areas, rather than lower- 
Ss’ children: the population we are concerned with 
türe Ose who participate fully in the vernacular cul- 
the Cf the street and who have been alienated con 
the -Shool system.4 We are obviously dealing wit 
esse ects of the caste system of American society— 
Die MAlly a ‘color marking’ system. Everyone recog- 
the PiS. The question is, by what mechanism oe 
On, “olor bar prevent children from learning to rea : 
fory oSWer is the notion of ‘cultural deprivation’ pu! 
chiq d by Martin Deutsch and others: the Negro 
home äre said to Jack the favorable factors in their 
to qo 2Yironment which enable middle-class cnid 
© well in school. (Deutsch et al., 1967; DS 
and Jensen, 1968.) These factors involve m 
inte a pment of various cognitive skills through yr a 
abaty, ction with adults, including the ability to rage 
oars CUY, speak fluently, and focus upon Oe ie 
` “0 their publications, these psychologists 
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recognize broader social factors.5 However, the deficit 
theory does not focus upon the interaction of the 
Negro child with white society so much as on his 
failure to interact with his mother at home. In the 
literature we find very little direct observation of 
verbal interaction in the Negro home; most typically, 

the investigators ask the child if he has dinner with his 
parents, and if he engages in dinner-table conversation 

with them. He is also asked whether his family takes 

him on trips to museums and other cultural activities, 

This slender thread of evidence is used to explain and 

interpret the large body of tests carried out in the 

laboratory and in the school. 

The most extreme view which proceeds from this 
orientation—and one that is now being widely 
accepted—is that lower-class Negro children have no 
language at all. The notion is first drawn from Basil 
Bernstein’s writings that ‘much of lower-class language 
consists ofa kind of incidental “emotional” accompani- 
ment to action here and now’ (Jensen, 1968, p. 118). 
Bernstein’s views are filtered through a strong bias 
against all forms of working-class behavior, so that 
middle-class language is seen as superior in every 
respect—as ‘more abstract, and necessarily somewhat 
more flexible, detailed and subtle’. One can proceed 
through a range of such views until one comes to the 
practical program of Carl Bereiter, Siefried Engelmann 
and their associates (Bereiter et al., 1966; Bereiter and 
Engelmann, 1966). Bereiter’s program for an academi- 
cally oriented preschool is based upon their premise 
that Negro children must have a language with which 
they can learn, and their empirical finding that these 
children come to school without such a language. In 
his work with four-year-old Negro children from 
Urbana, Bereiter reports that their communication 
was by gestures, ‘single words’, and ‘a series of badly- 
connected words or phrases’, such as They mine and 
Me got juice. He reports that Negro children could not 
ask questions, that ‘without exaggerating ... these 
four-year-olds could make no statements of any kind’, 
Furthermore, when these children were asked ‘Where 
is the book ?’, they did not know enough to look at the 
table where the book was lying in order to answer, Thus 
Bereiter concludes that the children’s speech forms are 
nothing more than a series of emotional cries, and he 
decides to treat them ‘as if the children had no lang- 
uage at all’. He identifies their speech with his interpre- 
tation of Bernstein’s restricted code: the language 
of culturally deprived children ... is not merely an 
underdeveloped version of standard English, but is a 
basically non-logical mode of expressive behavior’ 
(Bereiter et al., 1966, p. 113). The basic Program of 
his preschool is to teach them a new language devised 
by Engelmann, which consists of a limited series of 
questions and answers such as Where is the squirrel ? 
The squirrel is in the tree. The children will not be 

unished if they use their vernacular speech on the 
an ground, but they will not be allowed to use it in the 
Roia If they should answer the question Where 
is the squirrel? with the illogical vernacular form In 
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the tree they will be reprehended by various means and 

, made to say, The squirrel is in the tree. 

~ Linguists and psycholinguists who have worked 
with Negro children are apt to dismiss this view of 
their language as utter nonsense. Yet there is no reason 
to reject Bereiter’s observations as spurious: they were 
certainly not made up: on the contrary, they give us a 
very clear view of the behavior of student and teacher 
which can be duplicated in any classroom. In our own 
work outside of the adult-dominated environments of 
school and home,‘ we do not observe Negro children 
behaving like this, but on many occasions we have 
been asked to help analyze the results of research into 
verbal deprivation in such test situations. 

Here, for example, is a complete interview with a 
Negro boy, one of hundreds carried out in a New 
York City school. The boy enters a room where there is 
a large, friendly white interviewer, who puts on the 
table in front of him a block or a fire engine, and says 
‘Tell me everything you can about this’. (The inter- 
viewer’s further remarks are in parentheses.) 


[12 seconds of silence] 

(What would you say it looks like?) 

[8 seconds of silence] 
Aspace ship. 
(Ammmm.) 

U3 seconds of silence] 
Like a je-et. 

[12 seconds of silence] 
Like a plane. 

[20 seconds of silence] 
(What color is it?) 
Orange. [2 seconds] An’ whi-ite, [2 Y 

[6 seconds of silence] ee 
(An’ what could you use it for D 

[8 seconds of. silence] 
Aje-et. 

[6 seconds of silence] 

(If you had two of them, 
them?) 

[6 seconds of silence] 
Give one to somebody. 
(Hmmmm. Who do you think would li i 

L0 seconds of silence] cae 9 
Cla-rence. 

(Mm. Where do you think we co 
these?) 

At the store. 

(Oh ka-ay!) 


what would you do with 


uld get another one of 


We have here the same kind of 
syllabic behavior which is reported 
What is the situation that produces 
an asymmetrical situation where anythi 
literally be held against him. He ripe H 
of devices to avoid saying anything in this situation, 
and he works very hard to achieve this end. One may 
observe the intonation patterns ‘ my 


which Ne; ild- 
ren often use when they are asked a Ron oe 


“defensive, mono- 
in Bereiter’s work, 
it? The child is in 


the answer is obvious. The answer may be read as 
‘Will this satisfy you?’ 
3 
0’ 2 know 


2 
ip 


shi 


2 2 
a space 


If one takes this interview as a measure of the verbal 
capacity of the child, it must be as his capacity to 
defend himself in a hostile and threatening situation. 
But unfortunately, thousands of such interviews are 
used as evidence of the child’s total verbal capacity, 
or more simply his ‘verbality’; it is argued that this 
lack of verbality explains his poor performance in 
school. Operation Headstart and other intervention 
programs have largely been based upon the ‘deficit 
theory’—the notions that such interviews give us 4 
measure of the child’s verbal capacity and that the 
verbal stimulation which he has been missing can be 
supplied in a pre-school environment. A 

The verbal behavior which is shown by the child in 
the test situation quoted above is not the result of the 


ineptness of the interviewer. It is rather the result of 


regular sociolinguistic factors operating upon adult 
and child in this asymmetrical situation, In our work 
in urban ghetto areas, we have often encountered such 
behavior. Ordinarily we worked with boys 10-1! 
years old; and whenever we extended our approac! 
downward to 8- or 9-year olds, we began to see the 
need for different techniques to explore the verbal 
capacity of the child. At one point we began a series 07 
interviews with younger brothers of the ‘Thunderbirds 
in 1390 Sth Avenue. Clarence Robins returned after 40 
interview with 8-year-old Leon L., who showed the 
following minimal response to topics which arouse 
intense interest in other interviews with older boys- 


cr: What if you saw somebody kickin’ somebody else 
on the ground, or was using a stick, what would Y° 
do if you saw that? 

LEON: Mmmm, 


CR: If it was supposed to be a fai t— 
LEON: I don’ know, Cae ate 


. ? i 
cR: You don’ know? Would you do anything. -+ a 
I can’t hear you. 
LEON: No. 2 
CR: Did you ever see somebody got beat up real oe 
LEON: ... Nope ? ? ? ith 4 
eae edi you ever get into a fight wit 
LEON: Nope, 
CR: That was bigger th 
LEON: Nope, x eas 
CR: You never been i 
LEON: Nope, Sarita 


cR: Nobody ever Pick on you? 


LEON: Nope. 

CR: Nobody ever hit you? 

LEON: Nope. 

CR: How come? 

LEON: Ah ’on’ know. 

ce: Didn’t you ever hit somebody? 

LEON: Nope. 

CR: [incredulous] You never hit nobody? 

LEON: Mhm. 

CR: Aww, ba-a-a-be, you ain’t gonna tell me that. 


It may be that Leon is here defending himself against 
accusations of wrong-doing, since Clarence knows that 
Leon has been in fights, that he has been taking pencils 
away from little boys, etc. But if we turn to a more 
neutral subject, we find the same pattern: 


CR: You watch—you like to watch television? ... 
$ Hey, Leon... you like to watch television? [Leon 
nods] What’s your favorite program? 

i LEON: Uhhmmmm . . . I look at cartoons. 

CR: Well, what’s your favorite one? What’s your 
favorite program? 

LEON: Superman ... 

CR: Yeah? Did you see Superman—ah—yesterday, or 
day before yesterday: when’s the last time you saw 
Superman? 

LEON: Sa-aturday .. . 

R: You rem—you saw it Saturday? What was the 

2 Story all about? You remember the story? 

EON: M-m. 
SR: You don’t remember the story of what—that you 
24 Saw of Superman? 
EON: Nope, 
Ton Oy dont remember what happened, huh? 
: Hm-m. 
CR: I see—ah—what other stories do you like to 
teon chon T.V. ? 
cr: mm 222...umm...[glottalization] 
Leon; He ? [4 seconds] 
CR: 
| BUNE th’ other stories that you like to watch? 
CR: Ant- ighty? Mouse?... 

Leon: d what else? 

N: Ummmm ...ahm... 


cont Nonverbal behavior occurs in a relatively favorable 
N ext for adult-child interaction; since the adult is a 
© man raised in Harlem, who knows this particu- 
neighborhood and these boys very well. He is a 
Verb, Nterviewer who has obtained a very higinlevel 
differ al response with techniques developed for a 
advan ot age level, and he has an extraordinary 
these 38° Over most teachers or experimenters 10 
ingg. ESPects, But even his skills and personality are 


Prevail pe in breaking down the social constraints that 


which control 
in the social 


en LE ey r SUNT i 
j iii ASAAN tele 
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situation: in the next interview with Leon, Clarence 


1 brought along a supply of potato chips, changing the 
‘interview’ into something more in the nature of a 
party; 

2 brought along Leon’s best friend, 8-year-old Greg- 
ory; 

3 reduced the height imbalance (when Clarence got 
down on the floor of Leon’s room, he dropped 
from 6ft 2in. to 3ft 6in.); 

4 introduced taboo words and taboo topics, and 
proved to Leon’s surprise that one can say anything 
into our microphone without any fear of retaliation, 


The result of these changes is a striking difference in 
the volume and style of speech. 


cr: Is there anybody who says your momma drink pee? 
LEON: [rapidly and breathlessly] Yee-ah! 
GREG: Yup! 
LEON: And your father eat doo-doo for breakfas’! 
cr: Ohhh!! [laughs] 
LEON: And they say your father—your father eat doo- 
doo for dinner! 
GREG: When they sound on me, I say CBM. 
cr: What that mean? 
Ea Congo-booger-snatch! [laughs] 
GREG: Congo booger-snatcher! [laughs] 
GREG: And sometimes Pll curse with BB. 
cr: What that? 
GREG: Black boy! [Leon—crunching on potata chips) 
Oh that’s a MBB. 
cr: MBB. What’s that? 
GREG: ’Merican Black Boy! 
cr: Obh... 
GREG: Anyway, ’Mericans is same like white people, 
right? 
LEON: And they talk about Allah. 
cr: Oh yeah? 
GREG: Yeah. 
cr: What they say about Allah? 
LEON: Allah—Allah is God. 
{ GREG: Allah— 
cr; And what else? 
LEON: I don’ know the res’. 
GREG: Allah i—Allah is God, Allah is the only God, 
Allah— 
LEON: Allah is the son of God. 
GREG: But can he make magic? 
LEON: Nope. 4 
GREG: I know who can make magic. 
cr: Who can? 
LEON: The God, the real one. 


: Who can make magic? a 
Siac: The son of po’—[cr: Hm 7] I’m sayin the po’k 
chop God! He only a po’k chop God! [Leon 


chuckles] 


e ‘non! i i tively for the 

The ‘nonverbal’ Leon is now competing aci 

floor; Gregory and Leon talk to each other as much 
3 


do to the interviewer. ’ 
ee can make a more direct comparison of the two 
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interviews by examining the section on fighting. Leon 
persists in denying that he fights, but he can no longer 
use monosyllabic answers, and Gregory cuts through 
his façade in a way that Clarence Robins alone was 
unable to do. ` 


EEES E E E ERAO T a T Z T & 


cr: Now, yousaid you had this fight, but I wanted you 
to tell me about the fight that you had. 
LEON: Jain’t had no fight. 
GREG: Yes, you did! He said Barry, 
cr: You said you had one! you had a fight with 
Butchie, 
(eae: An he say Garland .. . an’ Michael. 
cR:an’ Barry... 
LEON: I di’n’; you said that, Gregory! 
GREG: You did. 
lees You know you said that! 
GREG: You said Garland, remember that? 
GREG: You said Garland! Yes you did! 
fee You said Garland, that’s right. 
GREG: He said Mich—an’ I say Michael. 
ee Did you have a fight with Garland? 
LEON: Uh-uh. 
cr: You had one, and he beat you up, too! 
GREG: Yes he did! 
LEON: No, I di—I never had a fight with Butch! . . . 


The same pattern can be seen on other local topics, 
where the interviewer brings neighborhood gossip to 
bear on Leon and Gregory acts asa witness, 


cr:... Hey Gregory! heard that around here... and 
I'm ’on’ tell you who said it, too... 


LEON: Who? 
(CR: about you... 
LEON: Who? 
E ia Pdsayit! 
R: They said that—they say that the onl: 
play with is David Gilbert, eg ey 


poe Yee-ah! yee-ah! yee-ah!, . : 

GREG: That’s who you play with! 

a T’on’ play with him no more! 
GREG: Yes you do! 

LEON: I’’on’ play with him no more! 

GREG: But remember, about me and Robbie? 

LEON: So that’s not— 

GREG: and you went to Petey and Gilbert’ 
*member ? Ah haaah!! eps 

LEON: So that’s—so—but I would—I had came b 
out, an’ I ain’t go to his house no more... ne 


The observer must now draw a 
sion about the verbal capacity of Leon, = 
syllabic speaker who had nothing to ae BSU 
anything and cannot remember what he did yesterday 
has disappeared. Instead, we have two boys who have 
so much to say they keep interrupting each other, who 
seem to have no difficulty in using the English langu- 
age to express themselves. And we in turn obtain the 
volume of speech and the rich array of grammatica] 
devices which we need for analyzing the structure of 


very different conclu- 


Y 


nonstandard Negro English (NNE): negative concord 
[I or play with him no more], the pluperfect [had came 
back out], negative perfect [I ain’t had], the negative 
preterite [J ain’t go], and so on. 

One can now transfer this demonstration of the 
sociolinguistic control of speech to other test situa- 
tions—including IQ and reading tests in school. It 
should be immediately apparent that none of the 
Standard tests will come anywhere near measuring 
Leon’s verbal capacity. On these tests he will show up 
as very much the monosyllabic, inept, ignorant, 
bumbling child of our first interview. The teacher has 
far less ability than Clarence Robins to elicit speech 
from this child; Clarence knows the community, the 
things that Leon has been doing, and the things that 
Leon would like to talk about, But the power relation- 
ships in a one-to-one confrontation between adult and 
child are too asymmetrical. This does not mean that 
some Negro children will not talk a great deal when 
alone with an adult, or that an adult cannot get close to 
any child. It means that the social situation is the most 
powerful determinant of verbal behavior and that an 
adult must enter into the right social relation with a 
child if he wants to find out what a child can do: this is 
just what many teachers cannot do. 

The view of the Negro speech community which we 
obtain from our work in the ghetto areas is precisely 
the opposite from that reported by Deutsch, Engel- 
mann and Bereiter. We see a child bathed in verbal 
stimulation from Morning to night. We see many 
speech events which depend upon the competitive 
exhibition of verbal skills: sounding, singing, toasts» 
rifting, louding—a whole range of activities in which 
the individual gains status through his use of language: 
We see the younger child trying to acquire these skills 
from older children—hanging around on the outskirts 
of the older peer groups, and imitating this behavior 
to the best of his ability. We see no connection betwee” 
verbal skill at the speech events characteristic of the 
Street culture and success in the schoolroom. 


Verbosity 


There are undoubtedly many verbal skills which child- 
ren from ghetto areas must learn in order to do well if 
the school Situation, and some of these are indee 
characteristic of middle-class verbal behavior. Pre- 
eision in spelling, practice in handling abstract sym 
bols, the ability to state explicitly the meaning © 
words, and a richer knowledge of the Latinal 
vocabulary, may all beuseful acquisitions. But is it ae 
that all of the middle-class verbal habits are functio”? 
and desirable in the school situation? Before 
mpose middle-class verbal style upon children fro 
other cultural groups, we should find out how mU? 
of this 1s useful for the main work of analyzing ana 
generalizing, and howmuchis merely stylistic—o! ar "S 
dysfunctional. In high school and college midd i? 
class children spontaneously complicate their synta 
to the point that instructors despair of getting the™ 


make their Janguage simpler and clearer. In every 
learned journal one can find examples of jargon and 
empty elaboration—and complaints about it. Is the 
elaborated code’ of Bernstein really so ‘flexible, 
detailed and subtle’ as some psychologists believe 
Gensen, 1968, p. 119)? Isn’t it also turgid, redundant, 
and empty? Is it not simply an elaborated sty/e, rather 
an a superior code or system ?9 
Our work in the speech community makes it pain- 
fully obvious that in many ways working-class 
Speakers are more effective narrators, reasoners and 
debators than many middle-class speakers who 
temporize, qualify, and lose their argument in a mass of 
irrelevant detail. Many academic writers try to rid 
themselves of that part of middle-class style that is 
empty pretension, and keep that part that is needed for 
Precision, But the average middle-class speaker that we 
encounter makes no such effort; he is enmeshed in 
verbiage, the victim of sociolinguistic factors beyond 
his control. 
I will not attempt to support this argument here 
With systematic quantitative evidence, although it is 
Possible to develop measures which show how far 
middle-class speakers can wander from the point. I 
Would like to contrast two speakers dealing with 
roughly the same topic—matters of belief. The first is 
„arty H., a 15-year-old core member of the Jets, being 
Interviewed by John Lewis. Larry is one of the loudest 
and roughest members of the Jets, one who gives the 
least recognition to the conventional rules of polite- 
ness,10 For most readers of this paper, first contact 
gu Larry would produce some fairly negative reac- 
‘Ons on both sides: it is probable that you would not 
ta im any more than his teachers do. Larry causes 
ae in and out of school; he was put back from the 
Sine grade to the ninth, and has been threatened 
further action by the school authorities. 


TA What happens to you after you die? Do you know? 
‘ ABRY: Yeah, I know. 
L: What? 
Ray After they put you in the ground, your body 
Whe Into—ah—bones, an’ shit. 
` What happens to your spirit? 13 
LARRY: Your spirit—soon as you die, your spirit 
l faves you, 
L ean where does the spirit go? 
RY: walr, it all depends... 


` “0 what ? 

LaRRy; You know, like some people say if you’re good 
it, your spirit goin’ t’ heaven. . . nif you bad, 
Your spirit goin’ to hell. Well, bullshit! Your spirit 

w Boin’ to hell anyway, good or bad. 

lant? 

Y: Why? I'll tell you why. ’Cau d 
Tobody really khow that i's a God, y’know, ’cause 
mean I have seen black gods, pink gods, white 
Sods, all color gods, and don’t nobody know It's 
‘cally a God, Am when they be sayin’ if you good, 
OU goin’ t? heaven, tha’s bullshit, “cause you ain’t 


se you see, doesn’ 


~ L v 
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goin’ to no heaven, *cause it ain’t no heaven for you — 
to go to. 


Larry is a paradigmatic speaker of nonstandard Negro 
English (NNE) as opposed to standard English (SE). 
His grammar shows a high concentration of such 
characteristic NNE forms as negative inversion [don’t 
nobody know .. .], negative concord [you ain’t goin’ to 
no heaven . . .], invariant be [when they be sayin’ .. .], 
dummy it for SE there [it ain’t no heaven . . .], optional 
copula deletion [if you're good. .if you bad . . .], and 
full forms of auxiliaries [Z have seen ...]. The only 
SE influence in this passage is the one case of doesn’t 
instead of the invariant don’t of NNE. Larry also 
provides a paradigmatic example of the rhetorical 
style of NNE: he can sum up a complex argument in 
a few words, and the full force of his opinions comes 
through without qualification or reservation. He is 
eminently quotable, and his interviews give us many 
concise statements of the NNE point of view. One can 
almost say that Larry speaks the NNE culture (see 
Labov, Cohen, Robins and Lewis, 1968, vol. 2, pp. 38, 
71-3, 291-2). 

It is the logical form of this passage which is of 
particular interest here. Larry presents a complex set 
of interdependent propositions which can be expli- 
cated by setting out the SE equivalents in linear order. 
The basic argument is to deny the twin propositions 


(A) If you are good, (B) then your spirit will go to 
heaven. 

(C) then your spirit will go to 
hell. 


Larry denies (B), and asserts that if (A) or (—A), then 
(O). His argument may be outlined as follows: 


(-A) If you are bad, 


(1) Everyone has a different idea of what God is like. 
(2) Therefore nobody really knows that God exists. 
(3) If there is a heaven, it was made by God. 

(4) If God doesn’t exist, he couldn’t have made heaven. 
(5) Therefore heaven does not exist. e 

(6) You can’t go somewhere that doesn’t exist. 

(-B) Therefore you can’t go to heaven. 

(C) Therefore you are going to hell. 


The argument is presented in the order: (C), because 
(2) because (1), therefore (2), therefore CB) because 
(5) and (6). Part of the argument is implicit: the con- 
nection (2) therefore (-B) leaves unstated the con- 
necting links (3) and (4), and in this interval Larry 
strengthens the propositions from the form (2) Nobody 
knows if there is .. . to (S) There is no... Otherwise, 
the case is presented explicitly as well as economically, 
The complex argument is summed up in Larry’s last 
sentence, which shows formally the dependence of 


(=B) on (5) and (6): 

An’ when they be sayin’ if you good, you goin’ t’ heaven, 
[The proposition, if A, then B] 

Tha’s bullshit, 

[is absurd] 


Boao 


*cause you ain’t goin’ to no heaven 
[because —B] 

*cause it ain’t no heaven for you to go to. 
[because (5) and (6)]. 


This hypothetical argument is not carried on at a high 
level of seriousness. It is a game played with ideas as 
counters, in which opponents use a wide variety of 
verbal devices to win. There is no personal commit- 
ment to any of these propositions, and no reluctance to 
strengthen one’s argument by bending the rules of 
logic as in the (2-5) sequence. But if the opponent 
invokes the rule of logic, they hold. In John Lewis’ 
interviews, he often makes this move, and the force of 
his argument is always acknowledged and countered 
within the rules of logic. In this case, he pointed out the 
fallacy that the argument (2-3-4-5-6) leads to (-C) 
as well as (—B), so it cannot be used to support Larry’s 
assertion (C): 


JL: Well, if there’s no heaven, how could there be a 

hell? 

LARRY: I mean—ye—eah. Well, let me tell you, it ain’t 
no hell, cause this is hell right here, y’know! 

JL: This is hell? 

LARRY: Yeah, this is hell right here! 


Larry’s answer is quick, ingenious and decisive. The 
application of the (3-4-5) argument to hell is denied, 
since hell is here, and therefore conclusion (©) stands, 
These are not ready-made or preconceived opinions 
but new propositions devised to win the logical argu- 
mentin the game being played. The reader will note the 
speed and precision of Larry’s mental operations. He 
does not wander, or insert meaningless verbiage. The 
only repetition is (2), placed before and after (1) in his 
original statement. Itis often said that the nonstandard 
vernacular is not suited for dealing with abstract or 
hypothetical questions, but in fact speakers from the 
NNE community take great delight in exercising their 


witandlogic on themostimprobableand problematical 
matters. Despite the fact that Larry H. does not be- 
lieve in God, and has just denied all knowledge of 


him, John Lewis advances the following hypothetical 
question: 


JL:... But, just say that there is a 
he? White or black? 

LARRY: Well, if it is a God... I wouldn’ know what 
color, I couldn’ say,—couldn’ nobody say what color 
he is or really would be. 

JL: But now, jus’ suppose there was a God— 

LARRY: Unless’n they say... 

JL: No, I was jus’ sayin’ jus’ su 
would he be white or black? 

LARRY: . . . He’d be white, man. 

JL: Why? 

LARRY: Why? I'll tell you why. ’Cause the average 
whitey out here got everything, you dig? And the 
nigger ain’t got shit, y'know? Y°understan’? So— 
um—for—in order for that to happen, you know it 
ain’t no black God that’s doin’ that bullshit, 


God, what color is 


ppose there is a God, 


No one can hear Larry’s answer to this question with- 


out being convinced that they are in the presence of a” 


skilled speaker’ with great ‘verbal presence of mind’, 
who can use the English language expertly for many 
purposes. Larry’s answer to John Lewis is again a 
complex argument. The formulation is not SE, but 
it is clear and effective even for those not familiar with 
the vernacular. The nearest SE equivalent might be: 
‘So you know that God isn’t black, because if he was, 
he wouldn’t have arranged things like that.’ k 

The reader will have noted that this analysis is being 
carried out in standard English, and the inevitable 
challenge is: why not write in NNE, then, or in your 
own nonstandard dialect? The fundamental reason is, 
of course, one of firmly fixed social conventions. All 
communities agree that SE is the ‘proper’ medium for 
formal writing and public communication. Further- 
more, it seems likely that SE has an advantage over 
NNE in explicit analysis of surface forms, which 1S 
what we are doing here. We will return to this opposi- 
tion between explicitness and logical statement in the 
section on grammaticality. First, however, it will be 
helpful to examine SE in its primary natural setting aS 
the medium for informal spoken communication © 
middle-class speakers. 

Let us now turn to the second speaker, an uppe- 
middle-class, college educated Negro man_ being 
interviewed by Clarence Robins in our survey of 
adults in Central Harlem. 


cr: Do you know of anything that someone can do, 9 
have someone who has passed on visit him in & 
dream? 

CHARLES M: Well, I even heard my parents say that 
there is such a thing as something in dreams some 
things like that, and sometimes dreams do come 
true. I have personally never had a dream come 
true. I’ve never dreamt that somebody was dying 
and they actually died, (Mhm) or that I was going ye 
have ten dollars the next day and somehow I got te? 
dollars in my pocket. (Mhm). I don’t particularly 
believe in that, I don’t think it’s true. I do feeb 
though, that there is such a thing as—ah—witchcraft. 
I do feel that in certain cultures there is such a thing 
as witchcraft, or some sort of science of witchcraft; 
don’t think that it’s just a matter of believing hat 
enough that there is such a thing as witchcraft. Į do 
believe that there is such a thing that a person © 
put himself in a state of mind (Mhm), or that—er 
something could be given them to intoxicate them. 
a certain—to a certain frame of mind—that—t>* 
could actually be considered witchcraft. 


Charles M. is obviously a ‘good speaker’ who 

the listener as well-educated, intelligent and $ 

He is a likeable and attractive person—the kine 3 

person that middle-class listeners rate very hi o 

cale of Job suitability’ and equally high as a potent! d 

a His language is more moderate and temper 
al 


in Larry's; he makes ualily ie- 
obian > every effort to qual tate 


strikes 
‘ncere: 
ne of 


S, and seems anxious to avoid any miss 


ie 


ments or over-statements. From these qualities 
emerges the primary characteristic of this passage— 
its verbosity. Words multiply, some modifying and 
qualifying, others repeating or padding the main 
argument. The first half of this extract is a response to 
the initial question on dreams, basically: 


1 Some people say that dreams sometimes come true. 
2 Ihave never had a dream come true. 
3 Therefore I don’t believe (1). 


Some characteristic filler phrases appear here: such a 
thing as, some things like that, particularly. Two 
examples of dreams given after (2) are afterthoughts 
that might have been given after (1). Proposition (3) 
IS stated twice for no obvious reason. Nevertheless, 
this much of Charles M’s response is well-directed to 
the point of the question. He then volunteers a state- 
ment of his beliefs about witchcraft which shows the 
difficulty of middle-class speakers who (a) want to 
express a belief in something but (b) want to show 
emselves as judicious, rational and free from super- 
Stitions. The basic proposition can be stated simply in 
ive words: 


But I believe in witchcraft. 


However, the idea is enlarged to exactly 100 words, 
and it is difficult to see what else is being said. In the 
Ollowing quotations, padding which can be removed 
Without change in meaning is shown in brackets. 


1 ‘T [do] feel, though, that there is [such a thing as] 
Witchcraft,’ Feel seems to be a euphemism for ‘believe’. 
thi do feel that] in certain cultures [there is such a 
ng as witchcraft]. This repetition seems designed 
Ruy to introduce the word culture, which lets us know 
at the speaker knows about anthropology. Does 
ertain cultures mean ‘not in ours’ or ‘not in all’? 
Rice Some sort of science of witchcraft. This ad- 
‘5 Ton seems to have no clear meaning at all. What isa 
Clence’ of witchcraft as opposed to just plain witch- 
muta The main function is to introduce the word 
eee though it seems to have no connection to 
What follows, ; 
I don’t think that it’s just [a matter of] believing 
d enough that [there is such a thing as] witchcraft. 
ii Speaker argues that witchcraft is not merely a 
Sf; there is more to it. 
do] believe that [there is such a thing that] a person 
ach, Put himself in a state of mind ... that [could 
8 Heald be considered] witchcraft.’ Is witchcraft as a 
in O mind different from the state of belief denie 
A that something could be given them to nona 
orq "2 Certain frame of mind] . . > The third leanne 
Vacnity,  xicate, is introduced by this giier ; he 
Tem.” Of this passage becomes morn ee rn ae 


ve age f d 
q repetitions, fashionable wor 
“corations: 5, 


B 3 
a believe in witchcraft. X 
n’t think witchcraft is just a belief. 
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A Person can put himself or be put in a state of 
mind that is witchcraft. ’ 


Without the extra verbiage and the OK words like 
science, culture and intoxicate, Charles M. appears as 
something less than a first-rate thinker. The initial 
impression of him as a good speaker is simply our 
long-conditioned reaction to middle-class verbosity: 
we know that people who use these stylistic devices 
are educated people, and we are inclined to credit 
them with saying something intelligent. Our reactions 
are accurate in one sense: Charles M. is more educated 
than Larry. But is he more rational, more logical, or 
more intelligent? Is he any better at thinking out a 
problem to its solution? Does he deal more easily 
with abstractions? There is no reason to think so. 
Charles M. succeeds in letting us know that he is 
educated, but in the end we do not know what he is 
trying to say, and neither does he. 

In the previous section I have attempted to explain 
the origin of the myth that lower-class Negro children 
are nonverbal. The examples just given may help to 
account for the corresponding myth that middle-class 
language is in itself better suited for dealing with ab- 
stract, logically complex and hypothetical questions. 
These examples are intended to have a certain nega- 
tive force. They are not controlled experiments: on the 
contrary, this and the preceding section are designed 
to convince the reader that the controlled experiments 
that have been offered in evidence are misleading. The 
only thing that is ‘controlled’ is the superficial form of 
the stimulus: all children are asked ‘What do you 
think of capital punishment? or ‘Tell me everything 
you can about this.’ But the speaker’s interpretation 
of these requests, and the action he believes is appro- 
priate in response is completely uncontrolled, One can 
view these test stimuli as requests for information, 
commands for action, as threats of punishment, or as 
meaningless sequences of words. They are probably 
intended as something altogether different: as requests 
for display; but in any case the experimenter is 
normally unaware of the problem of interpretation, 
The methods of educational psychologists like Deutsch, 
Jensen and Bereiter follow the pattern designed for 
animal experiments where motivation is controlled by 
such simple methods as withholding food until a 
certain weight reduction is reached. With human sub- 
jects, it is absurd to believe that an identical ‘stimulus’ 
is obtained by asking everyone the ‘same question’, 
Since the crucial intervening variables of interpretation 
and motivation are uncontrolled, most of the literature 
on verbal deprivation tells us nothing about the 
capacities of children. They are only the trappings 
of science: an approach which substitutes the formal 
procedures of thescientific method for the activity itself, 
With our present limited grasp of these problems, the 
best we can do to understand the verbal capacities of 
children is to study them within the cultural context 


in which they were developed. y 
S is not only the NNE vernacular which should be 
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studied in this way, but also the language of middle- 
class children. The explicitness and precision which we 
hope to gain from copying middle-class forms are 
often the product of the test situation, and limited to 
it. For example, it was stated in the first part of this 
paper that working-class children hear more well- 
formed sentences than middle-class children. This 
statement may seem extraordinary in the light of the 
current belief of many linguists that most people do 
not speak in well-formed sentences, and that their 
actual speech production or ‘performance’ is ungram- 
matical.14 But those who have worked with any body 
of natural speech know that this is not the case. Our 
own studies of the ‘Grammaticality of Every-day 
Speech’ show that the great majority of utterances in 
all contexts are complete sentences, and most of the 
rest can be reduced to grammatical form by a small 
set of ‘editing rules’.15 The proportions of grammatical 
sentences vary with class backgrounds and styles. The 
highest percentage of well-formed sentences are found 
in casual speech, and working-class speakers use more 
well-formed sentences than middle-class speakers. 
The widespread myth that most speech is ungram- 
matical is no doubt based upon tapes made at learned 
conferences, where we obtain the maximum number 
of irreducibly ungrammatical sequences, 

It is true that technical and scientific books are 
written in a style which is markedly ‘middle-class’, But 
unfortunately, we often fail to achieve the explicit- 
ness and precision which we look for in such writing; 
and the speech of many middle-class people departs 
maximally from this target, All too often, ‘standard 
English’ is represented by a style that is si 
Overparticular and vague. The accumul. 
words buries rather than strikes the ta 
verbosity which is most easily taught ai 
learned, so that words take the place o; 
nothing can be found behind them, 

When Bernstein described his ‘elaborated code’ in 
general terms, it emerges as a subtle and sophisticated 
mode of planning utterances, achieving structural 
variety, taking the other person’s knowledge into 
account, and so on. But when it comes to describing 
os Ela between middle-classand working- 

ass Speakers, we are presented with i i 
‘I think’, of the passive, of me a proliferation of 


dals and auxiliaries, of 
the first person pronoun, of uncommon words; these 


are the bench marks of hemming and hawin i 

and filling, that are used by Charles M., e 
often obscure whatever positive contri bution education 
can make to our use of language. When we have dis- 
covered how much middle-class style is a matter of 
fashion and how much actually helps us express our 
ideas clearly, we will have done Ourselves a great 
service; we will then be in a position to say what 
standard grammatical rules must be taught to non- 
standard speakers in the early grades. 


Grammaticality 
Let us now examine Bereiter’s own data on the verba] 


multaneously 
ating flow of 
rget. It is this 
nd most easily 
f thought, and 


behavior of the children he dealt with. The expressions 
They mine and Me got juice are cited as examples of a 
language which lacks the means for expressing logical 
relations—in this case characterized as ‘a series of badly 
connected words’. (Bereiter, 1966, pp. 113 ff.) In the 
case of They mine, it is apparent that Bereiter confuses 
the notions of logic and explicitness. We know that 
there are many languages of the world which do not 
have a present copula, and which conjoin subject and 
predicate complement without a verb. Russian, 
Hungarian and Arabic may be foreign; but they are 
not by that same token illogical. In the case of non- 
standard Negro English we are not dealing with even 
this superficial grammatical difference, but rather 
with a low-level rule which carries contraction one 
step farther to delete single consonants representing 
the verbs is, have, or will (Labov, Cohen, Robins and 
Lewis, 1968, sect. 3.4). We have yet to find any child- 
ren who do not sometimes use the full forms of is and 
will, even though they may frequently delete it. Our 
recent studies with Negro children four to seven years 
old indicate that they use the full form of the copula is 
more often than pre-adolescents 10 to 12 years old, OF 
the adolescents 14 to 17 years old.16 

Furthermore, the deletion of the is or are in non- 
standard Negro English is not the result of erratic 
or illogical behavior: it follows the same regular rules 
as standard English contraction, Wherever standard 
English can contract, Negro children use either the 
Contracted form or (more commonly) the deleted 
zero form. Thus They mine corresponds to standar 
They're mine, not to the full form They are mine. 
the other hand, no such deletion is possible in positions 
where standard English cannot contract: just as one 
cannot say That’s what they're in standard English, 
That’s what they is equally impossible in the vernacu- 
lar we are considering, The internal constraints up” 
both of these rules show that we are dealing with 4 
Phonological process like contraction, sensitive to SUC! 
phonetic conditions as whether or not the next wor 
begins with a vowel or a consonant. The appropriate 
use of the deletion rule, like the contraction rule, ne 
quires a deep and intimate knowledge of Engl 
grammar and phonology. Such knowledge is not aval 
able for conscious inspection by native speakers: t 
rules we have recently worked out for standard CO8 
traction (Labov, Cohen, Robins and Lewis, 1968, 
Sect. 3.4) have never appeared in any grammar, and a1? 
certainly not a part of the conscious knowledge of any 
standard English speakers. Nevertheless, the adult bts 
child who uses these rules must have formed at som 
level of psychological organization clear concepts 2i 
tense marker’, ‘verb phrase’, ‘rule ordering’, ‘senten 
embedding’, ‘pronoun’, and many other grammat ea] 
ae which are essential parts of any 10% 

em. 


Bereiter’s reaction to the sentence Me got juice a 
even more puzzling. If Bereiter believes that Me he 
Juice is not a logical expression, it can only be that as 
interprets the use of the objective pronoun Mê 


representing a difference in logical relationship to the 
verb: that the child is in fact saying that the juice got 
him rather than he got the juice! If on the other hand 
the child means ‘I got juice’, then this sentence form 
shows only that he has not learned the formal rules for 
the use of the subject form J and oblique form me. We 
have in fact encountered many children who do not 
have these formal rules in order at the ages of four, 
five, six or even eight.!7 It is extremely difficult to 
Construct a minimal pair to show that the difference 
between he and him, or she and her, carries cognitive 
meaning. In almost every case, it is the context which 
tells us who is the agent and who is acted upon. We 
must then ask: what differences in cognitive, structural 
Orientation are signalled by the fact that the child has 
Not learned this formal rule? In the tests carried out by 
Jane Torrey it is evident that the children concerned 
do understand the difference in meaning between she 
and her when another person uses the forms; all that 
Temains is that the children themselves do not use the 
two forms. Our knowledge of the cognitive correlates 
a grammatical differences is certainly in its infancy; 
Or this is one of very many questions which we 
Simply cannot answer. At the moment we do not know 
aH to construct any kind of experiment which 
% ould lead to an answer; we do not even know what 

ype of cognitive correlate we would be looking for. 
th reiter shows even more profound ignorance of 
e rules of discourse and of syntax when he rejects 
n the tree as an illogical, or badly-formed answer to 
eee is the squirrel? Such elliptical answers are of 
Bae used by everyone; they show the appropriate 
Sees of subject and main verb, leaving the locative 
hend is questioned by wh + there. The reply In the 
to emonstrates that the listener has been attentive 
Whand apprehended the syntax of the speaker." 
exe itver formal structure we wish to write for 
Pressions such as Yes or Home or In the tree, it is 
prous that they cannot be interpreted without 
then E the structure of the question which preceded 
thes? and that they presuppose an understanding of 
is “tates of the question. Thus if you ask me ‘Where 
the Squirrel?’ it is necessary for me to understand 
fron Coes of wh-attachment, wh-attraction to the 
Subject the sentence, and flip-flop of auxiliary and 
fop t to produce this sentence from an underlying 
uirre ch would otherwise have produced The 
Squirrel y there. If the child had answered The tree, or 
that he the tree, or The in tree, we would then assume 
did not understand the syntax of the full form, 


le > rug’ 73 *, 
Dreg; Squirrel is in the tree, Given the data that Bereiter 


Ramm We cannot conclude that ti 

ar, but only that the investig 
and the rules of grammar. It does not neces- 
any harm to use the full form The squirrel is 
ree, if one wants to make fully explicit the ra i 
mar which the child has internalized. Much o 


ng of; asis consists of making explicit just that 
et ib 
come fror prorarn wil YS 
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so many misconceptions about the input data. Bereiter 
and Engelmann believe that in teaching the child to 
say The squirrel is in the tree or This is a box and This 
is not a box they are teaching him an entirely new 
language, whereas in fact they are only teaching him 
to produce slightly different forms of the language he 
already has. 


What’s wrong with being wrong? 


If there is a failure of logic involved here, it is surely in 
the approach of the verbal deprivation theorists, 
rather than in the mental abilities of the children con- 
cerned. We can isolate six distinct steps in the reason- 
ing which has led to programs such as those of 
Deutsch, Bereiter and Engelmann: 


1 The lower-class child’s verbal response to a formal 
and threatening situation is used to demonstrate his 
lack of verbal capacity, or verbal deficit. 

2 This verbal deficit is declared to be a major cause of 
the lower-class child’s poor performance in school. 

3 Since middle-class children do better in school, 
middle-class speech habits are seen to be necessary for 
learning. 

4 Class and ethnic differences in grammatical form are 
equated with differences in the capacity for logical 
analysis. 5 
5 Teaching the child to mimic certain formal speech 
patterns used by middle-class teachers is seen as teach- 
ing him to think logically. 

6 Children who learn these formal speech patterns are 
then said to be thinking logically and it is predicted 
that they will do much better in reading and arith- 
metic in the years to follow. 


In the previous sections of this paper, I have tried to 
show that these propositions are wrong, concentrating 
on (1), (4), and (5). Proposition (3) is the primary log- 
ical fallacy which illicitly identifies a form of speech as 
the cause of middle-class achievement in school. 
Proposition (6) is the one which is most easily shown to 
be wrong in fact, as we will note below. 

However, it is not too naive to ask, ‘What is wrong 
with being wrong?’ There is no competing educational 
theory which is being dismantled by this program; 
and there does not seem to be any great harm in having 
children repeat This is not a box for twenty minutes a 
day. We have already conceded that NNE children 
need help in analysing language into its surface com- 
ponents, and in being more explicit. But there are 
serious and damaging consequences of the verbal 
deprivation theory which may be considered under 
two headings: (1) the theoretical bias, and (2) the 


consequences of failure. 
t is widely recognized that the teacher’s attitude 
org the child is an important factor in his success 
r failure. The work of Rosenthal on ‘self-fulfilling 
a shows that the progress of children in the 


prophesi affected by a single 
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random labelling of certain children as ‘intellectual 
bloomers’ (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968). When the 
everyday language of Negro children is stigmatized as 
‘not a language at all’ and ‘not possessing the means for 
logical thought’, the effect of such a labelling is 
repeated many times during each day of the school 
year. Every time that a child uses a form of NNE 
without the copula or with negative concord, he will 
be labelling himself for the teacher’s benefit as ‘illogical’, 
as a ‘nonceptual thinker’. Bereiter and Engelmann, 
Deutsch and Jensen are giving teachers a ready- 
made, theoretical basis for the prejudice they already 
feel against the lower-class Negro child and his lang- 
uage. When they hear him say I don’t want none or They 
mine, they will be hearing through the bias provided 
by the verbal deprivation theory: not an English 
dialect different from theirs, but the primitive mentality 
of the savage mind. 

But what if the teacher succeeds in training the child 
to use the new language consistently? The verbal 
deprivation theory holds that this will lead to a whole 
chain of successes in school, and that the child will 
be drawn away from the vernacular culture into the 
middle-class world. Undoubtedly this will happen 
with a few isolated individuals, just as it happens in 
every school system today, for a few children. But we 
are concerned not with the few but the many, and for 
the majority of Negro children the distance between 
them and the school is bound to widen under this 
approach. 

Proponents of the deficit theory have a strange view 
of social organization outside of the classroom: they 
see the attraction of the peer er 


€ oup as a ‘substitute’ for 
success and gratification normally provided by the 
school. For example, Whiteman and Deutsch intro- 
duce their account of the deprivation hypothesis with 


an eye-witness account of a child who accidentall 
dropped his school notebook into a puddle of water 
and walked away without picking it up. 


A policeman who had been standin, 
g Nearb 
walked over to the puddle and stared at the 


notebook with some degree of disbeli > 
and Deutsch, 1968, pp. 86-7) isbelief (Whiteman 


The child’s alienation from school is explained as the 
result of his coming to school without the ‘verbal 
conceptual, attentional and learning skills Tequisite to 
school success’, The authors see the child as ‘sufferin 
from feelings of inferiority because he is failing; : 
he withdraws or becomes hostile, finding gratification 
elsewhere, such as in his peer group.’ 
To view the peer group as a mere substitute for 
school shows an extraordinary lack of knowledge of 
adolescent culture. In our studies in South Central 
Harlem we have seen the reverse situation: the children 
who are rejected by the peer group are-quite likely to 
succeed in school. In middle-class suburban areas 
many children do fail in school because of their per- 
sonal deficiencies; in ghetto areas, it is the health 
vigorous popular child with normal intelligence whe 


cannot read and fails all along the line. It is not necess- 
ary to document here the influence of the peer group 
upon the behavior of youth in our society; but we may 
note that somewhere between the time that children 
first learn to talk and puberty, their language is 
restructured to fit the rules used by their peer group. 

From a linguistic viewpoint, the peer group is certainly 
a more powerful influence than the family (Gans, 
1962). Less directly, the pressures of peer group activ- 
ity are also felt within the school. Many children, 
particularly those who are not doing well in school, 
show a sudden sharp down turn in the fourth and fifth 
grades, and children in the ghetto schools are no 
exception. It is at the same age, at nine or ten years old, 
that the influence of the vernacular peer group be- 
comes predominant.!9 Instead of dealing with isolated 
individuals, the school is then dealing with children 
who are integrated into groups of their own, with 
tewards and value systems which oppose those of the 
school. Those who know the sociolinguistic situation 
cannot doubt that reaction against the Bereiter- 
Engelmann approach in later years will be even more 
violent on the part of the students involved, and that 
the rejection of the school system will be even more 
categorical. 

y The essential fallacy of the verbal deprivation theory 
lies in tracing the educational failure of the child to 
his personal deficiencies, At present, these deficiencies 
are said to be caused by his home environment. It is 
traditional to explain a child’s failure in school by his 
inadequacy; but when failure reaches such massive pro- 
Portions, it seems to us necessary to look at the social 
and cultural obstacles to learning, and the inability of 
the school to adjust to the social situation. Operation 
Headstart is designed to repair the child, rather than 
the school; to the extent that it is based upon this 
inverted logic, it is bound to fail. 

(2) The second area in which the verbal deprivation 
theory is doing serious harm to our educational system 
is in the consequences of this failure, and the reaction 
to it. If Operation Headstart fails, the interpretations 
Which we receive will be from the same educational 
Psychologists who designed this program. The fault 
will be found not in the data, the theory, nor in the 
methods used, but rather in the children who have 
failed to respond to the opportunities offered to them: 
When Negro children fail to show the significant 
advance which the deprivation theory predicts, it wil 
be further proof of the profound gulf which separates 
their mental processes from those of civilized, middle 
class mankind, E 
A sense of the ‘failure’ of Operation Headstart 6 
already in the air. Some prominent figures in t t 
program are reacting to this situation by saying th? 


intervention did not take place early enough. Be 
M. Caldwell notes that: $ 


ots the Tesearch literature of the last decade 
dealing with social-class differences has made , ad 
abundantly clear that all parents are not qual 


to provide even the basic essentials of physical 
and psychological care to their children (Caldwell, 
1967, p. 16). 


The deficit theory now begins to focus on the ‘long- 
Standing patterns of parental deficit’ which fill the 
literature. ‘There is, perhaps unfortunately,’ writes 
Caldwell, ‘no literacy test for motherhood.’ Failing 
such eugenic measures, she has proposed ‘education- 
ally oriented day care for culturally deprived children 
between six months and three years of age’. The 
children are returned home each evening to ‘maintain 
Primary emotional relationships with their own famil- 
les’, but during the day they are removed to ‘hopefully 
Prevent the deceleration in rate of development which 
Seems to occur in many deprived children around the 
age of two to three years’ (Caldwell, 1967, p. 17). 

, There are others who feel that even the best of the 
Intervention programs, such as those of Bereiter and 
Engelmann, will not help the Negro child no matter 
When they are applied—that we are faced once again 
With the ‘inevitable hypothesis’ of the genetic inferior- 
ity of the Negro people. Many readers of this paper are 
undoubtedly familiar with the paper of Arthur Jensen 
in the Harvard Educational Review (1969) which re- 
ceived early and widespread publicity. Jensen begins 
pas the following quotation from the United States 
Of emission on Civil Rights as evidence of the failure 

Compensatory education. 


The fact remains, however, that none of the 

Programs appear to have raised significantly the 
achievement of participating pupils, as a group, 
igeraa period evaluated by the Commission 


Jensen believes that the verbal deprivation theorists 
With whom he had been associated—Deutsch, White- 
ea Katz, Bereiter—have been given every Oppor- 
o nity to prove their case—and have failed. This 
gion is part of the argument which leads him to the 
seral conclusion that ‘the preponderance of the 
Vidence is |, . Jess consistent with a strictly environ- 
pental hypothesis than with the genetic hypothesis’; 
at racism, or the belief in the genetic inferiority of 
©8roes, is a correct view in the light of the present 
Svidence, 
i Jensen argues that the middle-class white popula- 
On is differentiated from the working-class white and 
ce, STO Population in the ability for ‘cognitive or con- 
etal learning’, which Jensen calls Level Il pas 
ite: as against mere ‘associative learning’ ot Leve! 
ligence: 


Certain neural structures must also be available 
OT Level TI abilities to develop, and these are 
Conceived of as being different from the neural 
Structures underlying Level I. The genetic factors 
involved in each of these types of ability are, $ 
presumed to have become differentially distribute 
R the Population as a function of social class, 
ince Level II has been most important for 
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scholastic performance under the traditional 
methods of instruction. 


Thus Jensen found that one group of middle-class 
children were helped by their concept-forming ability 
to recall twenty familiar objects that could be classified 
into four categories: animals, furniture, clothing, or 
foods. Lower-class Negro children did just as well as 
middle-class children with a miscellaneous set, but 
showed no improvement with objects that could be so 
categorized. 

The research of the educational psychologists cited 
here is presented in formal and objective style, and is 
widely received as impartial scientific evidence. Jen- 
sen’s paper has already been reported by Joseph Alsop 
and William F. Buckley Jr. as ‘massive, apparently 
authoritative ...’ (VY Post 3/20/69). It is not my 
intention to examine these materials in detail; but it is 
important to realize that we are dealing with special 
pleading by those who have a strong personal commit- 
ment. Jensen is concerned with class differences in 
cognitive style and verbal learning. His earlier papers 
incorporated the cultural deprivation theory which he 
now rejects as a basic explanation.2° He classifies 
the Negro children who fail in school as ‘slow-learners’ 
and ‘mentally-retarded’, and urged that we find out 
how much their retardation is due to environmental 
factors and how much is due to ‘more basic biological 
factors’ (Jensen 1968, p. 167). His conviction that the 
problem must be located in the child leads him to 
accept and reprint some truly extraordinary data. To 
support the genetic hypothesis he cites the following 
table of Heber for the racial distribution of mental 
retardation, 

Table I Estimated prevalence of children with 
IQs below 75 


SES White Negro 
1 0-5 3-1 
2 0-8 14:5 
3 21 22:8 
4 3-1 37:8 
5 78 42:9 


This report, that almost half of lower-class Negro 
children are mentally retarded, could be accepted only 
by someone who has no knowledge of the children or 
the community. If he had wished to, Jensen could easily 
have checked this against the records of any school in 
any urban ghetto area. Taking IQ tests at their face 
value, there is no correspondence between these 
figures and the communities we know. For example, 
among 75 boys we worked with in Central Harlem 
who would fall into Heber’s SES 4 or 5, there were 
only three with IQs below 75: one spoke very little 
English, one could barely see, and the third was 
emotionally disturbed. When the second was retested, 
he scored 91, and the third retested at 87.21 There are 
of course hundreds of realistic reports available to 


Jensen: he simply selected one which would strengthen 
his case for the genetic inferiority of Negro children, 
and deliberately deleted the information that this was a 
study of an area selected in advance because of its 
high incidence of mental retardation.22 
The frequent use of tables and statistics by educa- 
tional psychologists serves to give outside readers the 
impression that this field is a science, and that the 
opinions of the authors should be given the same 
attention and respect that we give to the conclusions of 
physicists or chemists. But careful examination of the 
input data will often show that there is no direct 
relationship between the conclusions and the evidence 
(in Jensen’s case, between IQ tests in a specially 
selected district of Milwaukee and intelligence of 
lower-class Negro children). Furthermore, the opera- 
tions performed upon the data frequently carry us 
very far from the common-sense experience which is 
our only safeguard against conclusions heavily weight- 
ed by the author’s theory. As another example, we 
may take some of the evidence presented by Whiteman 
and Deutsch for the cultural deprivation hypothesis. 
The core of Martin Deutsch’s environmental explana- 
tion of low school performance is the Deprivation 
Index—a numerical scale based on six dichotomized 
variables. One variable is ‘The educational aspirational 
level of the parent for the child’. Most people would 
agree that a parent who did not care if a child finished 
high school would be a disadvantageous factor in the 
child’s educational career. In dichotomizing this 
variable Deutsch was faced with the fact that the 
educational aspiration of Negro parents is in fact very 
r the white Population, as he 
rs.? In order to fit this data into 
he therefore set the cutting point 
up as ‘college or less’, (Whiteman 


the peer group members we haye studied showed the 
following scores: 
School Grade Reading score National norm 
JHS13 7 5:6 17 

9 76 9:7 
JHS 120 7 5-6 77 

9 70 9:7 
IS 88 6 Ei 67 

8 7:2 8-7 


The average is then more than two full years behi 
grade in the ninth grade, re 


and Deutsch, 1968, p. 100.) Thus if a Negro child’s 
father says that he wants his son to go all the way 
through college, the child will fall into the ‘deprived 
class on this variable. In order to receive the two 
points given to the ‘less deprived’ on the index, it 
would be necessary for the child’s parent to insist on 
graduate school or medical school! This decision is 
never discussed by the authors: it simply stands as @ 
fait accompli in the tables. Readers of this literature 
who are not committed to one point of view would ra 
wise to look as carefully as possible at the origina 
data which lie behind each statement, and check the 
conclusions against their own knowledge of the people 
and community being described. n 

No one can doubt that the inadequacy of Operation 
Headstart and of the verbal deprivation hypothesis 
has now become a crucial issue in our society.?* T 
controversy which is beginning over Jensen’s article 
will undoubtedly take as given that programs such s 
Bereiter and Engelmann’s have tested and meas 
the verbal capacity of the ghetto child. The cultura 
Sociolinguistic obstacles to this intervention progtam 
are not considered; and the argument proceeds upon 
the data provided by the large, friendly interviewers 
that we have seen at work in the extracts given EN 

That educational psychology should be strone 
influenced by a theory so false to the facts of languse. 
is unfortunate; but that children should be the virtaa 
of this ignorance is intolerable. It may seem that 30 
fallacies of the verbal deprivation theory are a 
obvious that they are hardly worth exposing; I ha D 
tried to show that it is an important job for E 
undertake. If linguists can contribute some of t we 
available knowledge and energy towards this end, 
will have done a great deal to justify the support 
Society has given to basic research in our field. 


3 There are a number of studies reported recently wit 
show no relation between school achievement, 
Presence of a father in the nuclear family. Prelit ee 
findings to this effect are cited from a study by Berm 
Miner of CUE in Thos, S. Langer and Stanley y 
Michaels, Life Stress and Mental Health (New James 
Free Press), Chapter 8, Jensen (1969) cites unity» 

leman’s study Equality of educational oppor 
P. 506, and others to illustrate the same point. d the 

4 The concept of ‘nonstandard Negro English’, 20° 
io decalar culture in which it is embedded, is Prestig), 
in detail in Labov, Cohen, Robins and Lewis G for 
Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4.1. See Volume 2, section 4- w 
the linguistic traits which distinguish speakers inal 

Participate fully in the NNE culture from mari 
and isolated individuals. thers 

5 For example, in Deutsch, Katz and Jensen (1968) ives” 
'S a section on ‘Social and Psychological Persp nonon 
which includes a chapter by Proshansky and Ner ’ aD 

e Nature and Meaning of Negro Self-Identina jing 
one by Rosenthal and Jacobson on ‘Self-F 
Prophecies in the Classroom’. Cent 

e research cited here was carried out in South jescribe 
Harlem and other ghetto areas in 1965-1968 to 


oP he 


structural and functional differences between nonstan- 
dard Negro English and standard English of the class- 
room. It was supported by the Office of Education as 
Co-operative Research Projects 3091 and 3288. Detailed 
Teports are given in Laboy, Cohen and Robins (1965), 
(ioe (1967) and Labov, Cohen, Robins and Lewis 
7 The reference to the pork chop God condenses several 
concepts of black nationalism current in the Harlem 
community. A pork chop is a Negro who has not lost 
the traditional subservient ideology of the South, who 
has no knowledge of himself in Muslim terms, and the 
Dork chop God would be the traditional God of Southern 
Baptists, He and his followers may be pork chops, but 
he still holds the power in Leon and Gregory’s world. 
For detailed accounts of these speech events, see Labov, 
Cohen, Robins and Lewis (1968, section 4.2). 
he term code is central in Bernstein’s description of 
the differences between working-class and middle-class 
Styles of speech. The restrictions and elaborations of 
Speech observed are labelled as ‘codes’ to indicate the 
Principles governing selection from the range of possible 
ish sentences, No rules or detailed description of the 
Operation of such codes are provided as yet, so that this 
10 central concept remains to be specified. y 
A direct view of Larry’s verbal style in a hostile en- 
Counter is given in Labov, Cohen, Robins and Lewis 
(1968), Vol. 2, pp. 39-43. Gray’s Oral Reading Test 
Was being given to a group of Jets on the steps of a 
Town-stone house in Harlem, and the landlord tried 
unsuccessfully to make the Jets move. Larry’s verbal 
Style in this encounter matches the reports he gives of 
u himself in a number of narratives cited in section 4.8. | 
See Labov, Cohen, Robins and Lewis (1968), section 
6, for a description of subjective reaction tests which 
b giliz these avaluative dimensions. _ 
everal middle-class readers of this passage have 
Suggested that science here refers to some form of con- 
trol as opposed to belief; the ‘science of witchcraft’ 
Would then be a kind of engineering of mental states; 
Cther interpretations can of course be provided. The 
fact remains that no such subtleties of interpretation are 
B Taed to understand Larry's remarks. —— 
he concept of a ‘request for verbal display’ is here 
| drawn from Alan Blum’s treatment of the therapeutic 


interview in The Sociology of Mental Illness, mimeo- 
14 paphed (to appear in For Thomas Szaz). H 
n a number of presentations, Chomsky has asserte 
that the great majority of the sentences which a child 
a are ungrammatical (‘95 per cent’). In Croma 
965, p. 58), this notion is presented as one of the 
Aguments in his general statement of the ‘nativist 
Position: ‘A consideration of the character of the gram- 
mt that is acquired, the degenerate quality and narro! wy 
parted extent of the available data [my emphasis] the 
ingens uniformity of the resulting gramme a eral 
pendence of intelligence, motivation, T iale gps 


State ove: S rings lea 
> Over wide ranges of variation, 
eet much of the structure of the language can 
15 -2Med , | > 
966). 


16 phe editing rules are presented in Labov (1 - 
Fr work on the animale and comprehension ues 
. b 80 children four to eight years old being pas cus 
y Professor Jane Torrey of Connecticut Co aie 
17 obin of the research cited above in Labov, ; 
and Lewis (1968). k 
From the R Torrey cited in footnote 16. 
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The logic of nonstandard | 


18 The attention to the speaker's syntax required of the 
listener is analyzed in detail by Harvey Sacks in his 
unpublished 1968 lectures. 

19 For the relationship between age and membership in 
peer groups, see Wilmott (1966). 

20 In Deutsch, Katz and Jensen (1968), Jensen expounds 
the verbal deprivation theory in considerable detail. 
For example: “During this “labelling” period . . . some 
very important social-class differences may exert their 
effects on verbal learning. Lower-class parents engage 
in relatively little of this naming or “labelling” play 
with their children... That words are discrete labels 
for things seems to be better known by the middle- 
class child entering first grade than by the lower-class 
child. Much of this knowledge is gained in the parent- 
child interaction, as when the parent looks at a pic- 
ture book with the child...” (p. 119). 

21 Heber’s studies of 88 Negro mothers in Milwaukee are 
cited frequently throughout Jensen (1969). The esti- 
mates in this table are not given in relation to a particu- 
lar Milwaukee sample, but for the general population. 
Heber’s study was specifically designed to cover an area 
of Milwaukee which was known to contain a large 
concentration of retarded children, Negro and white, 
and he has stated that his findings were ‘grossly mis- 
interpreted’ by Jensen (Milwaukee Sentinel, 11 June 
1969). 

22 The IQ scores given here are from group rather than 
individual tests and must therefore not be weighted 
heavily: the scores are from the Pintner-Cunningham 
test, usually given in the first grade in New York City 
schools in the 1950s. 

23 Table 15.1 in Deutsch ef al. (1967, p. 312, section C), 
shows that some degree of college training was desired 
by 96, 97 and 100 per cent of Negro parents in Class 
levels I, IL and IM respectively. The corresponding 
figures for whites were 79, 95 and 97 per cent. In an 
earlier version of this paper, this discussion could be 
interpreted as implying that Whiteman and Deutsch 
had used data in the same way as Jensen to rate the 
Negro group as low as possible. As they point out 
[personal communication], the inclusion of this itemin 
the Deprivation Index had the oppositeeffect, and itcould 
easily have been omitted if that had been their intention, 
They also argue that they had sound statistical grounds 
for dichotomizing as they did. The criticism which I 
intended to make is that there is something drastically 
wrong with operations which produce definitions of 
deprivation such as the one cited here. It should of 
course be noted that Whiteman and Deutsch have 
strongly opposed Jensen’s genetic hypothesis and 
vigorously criticized his logic and data. ’ 

24 The negative report of the Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation and Ohio University on Operation Head- 
start was published in the New York Times (on 13 April 
1969). This evidence for the failure of the program was 
widely publicized and it seems likely that the report's 
discouraging conclusions ‘will be used by conservative 
Congressmen as a weapon against any kind of ex- 
penditure for disadvantaged’ children, especially 
Negroes. The two hypotheses mentioned to account for 
this failure is that the impact of. Headstart is lost 
through poor teaching later on, and more recently, that 
poor children have been so badly damaged in infancy by 
their lower-class environment that Headstart cannot 
make much difference. The third ‘inevitable’ hypothesis 


of Jensen is not reported here. 
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Basil Bernstein 


Or seek what is valid in their own lives? 


28 Education cannot compensate for society’ ` 


The context in which children learn is usually a middle-class one. Should we try to coax them to that ‘standard’, 


Since the late 1950s there has been a steady out- 
Pouring of papers and books in the United States which 
aia with the education of children of low 
ae oh Class Whose material circumstances are inade- 
Soci €, or with the education of black children of low 
cial class whose material circumstances are chroni- 
me inadequate. A vast research and educational 
Was eee, developed in the United States, which 
Privats noo" by funds obtained from federal, state or 
be ee foundations, New educational categories were 
Š eloped—‘the culturally deprived’, ‘the linguistically 
Prived?, ‘the socially disadvantaged’; and the notion 
mea. WPensatory education’ was introduced as a 
ies of changing the status of the children in these 
Bories, 
asso Pensatory education emerged in the form of 
tart ive pre-school programmes like Project Head- 
(sce Ruth Adam, New Society, 30 October 1969), 
euy Scale research programmes such as those of 
ieee in the early 1960s and a plethora of small- 
re. Intervention’ or ‘enrichment’ programmes for 
School children or children in the first years of 
yop Pulsory education. Very few sociologists were in- 
ú 1n these studies, because education was a low- 
Psyop tea. On the whole they were carried out by 
Ychologists, 
family focus of these studies was on the child in the 
teach, and on the local classroom relationship between 
a chat 2nd child, In the last two years one can detect 
toy 28e in this focus. As a result of the movements 
towa 4’ integration and the opposed movement 
S segregation (the latter a response to the 
Stugje, Of the various Black Power groups), more 
Schoo) are being made in the United States of the 
the y; Robert Rosenthal’s classic study, Pygmalion in 
Ofthe 180m, drew attention to the critical importance 
Th teacher’s expectations of the child. J 
S country we have been aware of the educa- 


So 
urce; 
ĉi New Society, 26 February 1970, 344-7. 


tional problem since the writings of Sir Cyril Burt 
before the war. His book, The Backward Child, is 
probably still the best study we have. After the war, a 
series of sociological surveys and public inquiries into 
education brought this educational problem into the 
arena of national debate, and so of social policy. Now 
in Wales there is a large research unit, financed by the 
Schools Council, concerned with compensatory 
education. Important research of a different kind is 
taking place in the University of Birmingham into the 
problems of the education of Commonwealth children. 
The Social Science Research Council and the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science have given £175,000 
in part for the development of special pre-school pro- 
grammes concerned to introduce children to compen- 
satory education. There is also the whole educational 
priority area programme (described by Anne Corbett 
in ‘Are educational priority areas working?’, New 
Society, 13 November 1969). 

One university department of education offers an 
advanced diploma in compensatory education. Col- 
leges of education also offer special courses under the 
same title. So it might be worth a few lines to consider 
the assumptions underlying this work and the con- 
cepts which describe it, particularly as my own 
writings have sometimes been used (and more often 
abused) to highlight aspects of the general problems 
and dilemmas. 

To begin with, I find the term, ‘compensatory 
education’, a curious one for a number of reasons. I 
do not understand how we can talk about offering 
compensatory education to children who in the first 
place have not, as yet, been offered an adequate 
education environment. The Newsom Report on 
secondary schools showed that 79 per cent of all 
secondary modern schools in slum and problem areas 
were materially grossly inadequate, and that the 
holding power of these schools over the teachers was 
horrifyingly low. The same report also showed very 
clearly the depression in the reading scores of these 
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children, compared with the reading scores of children 
who were at school in areas which were neither 
problem nor slum. This does not conflict with the 
finding that, on average, for the country as a whole, 
there has been an improvement in children’s reading 
ability. The Plowden Report on the primary schools 
was rather more coy about all the above points, but 
we have little reason to believe that the situation is 
very much better for primary schools in similar areas. 

Thus we offer a large number of children, both at 
the primary and secondary levels, materially inade- 
quate schools and a higher turnover of teaching staff; 
and we further expect a small group of dedicated 
teachers to cope. The strain on these teachers in- 
evitably produces fatigue and illness and it is not 
uncommon to find, in any week, teachers having to 
deal with doubled-up classes of 80 children. And we 
wonder why the children display very early in their 
educational life a range of learning difficulties, 

At the same time, the organization of schools 
creates delicate overt and covert streaming arrange- 
ments which neatly lower the expectations and motiva- 
tions of both teachers and taught. A vicious spiral 
is set up, with an all too determinate outcome. It 
would seem, then, that we have failed to provide, on 
the scale required, an initial Satisfactory educational 
environment. 

The concept, ‘compensatory education’, serves to 
direct attention away from the internal organization 
and the educational context of the school, and focus 
Our attention on the families and children, ‘Com- 
Pensatory education’ implies that something is lack- 
ing in the family, and so in the child, As a result, the 
children are unable to benefit from schools, 

It follows, then, that the school has to ‘compensate’ 
for the something which is missing in the family, and 
the children are looked at as deficit systems. If only 
the parents were interested in the goodies we offer, if 
only they were like middle-class parents, then we could 


do our job. Once the problem is seen even implicitly 
in this way, then it becomes appropriate to coin the 
terms ‘cultural deprivation’, ‘linguistic deprivation’, 


and so on. And then these labels do their own sad 
work. 


Tf children are labelled ‘ 
follows that the parents are 


whether it is 
John), in the 
the patterns of 


Alternatively the meaning structure of t 


he school i 
explained to the parents and imposed on, A 


Tather than 


integrated within, the form and content of their world. 
A wedge is progressively driven between the child asa 
member of a family and community, and the child as a 
member of a school. Either way the child is expected, 
and his parents as well, to drop their social identity, 
their way of life and its symbolic representations, at the 
school gate. For, by definition, their culture is depts 
and the parents are inadequate in both the moral an 
the skill orders they transmit. 

I do not mean by this that in these circumstances 
no satisfactory home-school relations can take place 
or do take place: I mean rather that the best bos 
for the parents to be brought within the education: 
experience of the schoolchild by doing what they can 
do, and this with confidence. There are many ways in 
which parents can help the child in this learning, 
which are within the parents’ spheres of competence. 
If this happens, then the parents can feel aden 
and confident both in relation to the child and the 
school. This may mean that the contents of the ae 
ing in school should be drawn much more from t 
child’s experience in his family and community. f 

So far I have criticized the use of the concept F 
‘compensatory education’? because it distracts @ d 
tention from the deficiencies in the school itself Ge 
focuses upon deficiences within the community, 
family and child. We can add to these criticisms 
third. PE 

This concept points to the overwhelming signi 
ance of the early years of the child’s life in the shap ma 
of his later development. Clearly there is much ti 
dence to support this view and to support its PS 
cation thatweshouldcreate anextensive nursery: Soe 
system. However, it would be foolhardy indeed Sa 
write off the post-seven-years-of-age educational ¢ 
perience as having little influence. ider 

Minimally, what is required initially is to cons! 
the whole age period up to the conclusion ° n- 
primary stages as a unity, This would require es 
sidering our approach, at any one age, in the con® 
of the whole of the primary stage. This implies 
systematic, rather than a piecemeal, approach. | 
arguing here for taking as the unit, not a particu to 
Petiod in the life of the child—for example, Er 
five years, or five to seven years—but taking aS 


we 
unit a stage of education: the primary stage." ¢ 
Should see all we do in terms of the sequencing ie 


learning, the development of sensitivities withiD lish 
context of the primary stage, In order to accomp be- 
this, the present social and educational division, 
tween infant and junior stages must be weakene di 
Well as the insulation between primary and secon”. 
Stages. Otherwise gains at any one age, for the 
may well be vitiated by losses at a later age. tory 
We should stop thinking in terms of ‘compens?” 4 
education’ but consider, instead, most seriously, the 
Systematically the conditions and contexts ° 
Ucational environment. fir 
The very form our research takes tends to 0! sio” 
the beliefs underlying the organization, trans 


tf 
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and evaluation of knowledge by the school. Research 
Proceeds by assessing the criteria of attainment that 
Schools hold, and then measures the competence of 
different social groups in reaching these criteria. We 
take one group of children, whom we know before- 
hand possess attributes favourable to school achieve- 
Ment; and a second group of children, whom we know 
beforehand lack these attributes. Then we evaluate one 
Stroup in terms of what it Jacks when compared with 
another. In this way research, unwittingly, under- 
Scores the notion of deficit and confirms the status quo 
ofa given Organization, transmission and, in particular, 
evaluation of knowledge. Research very rarely chal- 
lenges or exposes the social assumptions underlying 
What counts as valid knowledge, or what counts as a 
Valid realization of that knowledge. There are excep- 
tions in the area of curriculum development; but, 
Sven here, the work often has no built-in attempt to 
evaluate the changes. This holds particularly for 
educational priority area ‘feasibility’ projects. 

Finally, we do not face up to the basic question: 
What is the potential for change within educational 
Institutions as they are presently constituted? A lot of 
activity does not necessarily mean action. 

have taken so much space discussing the new 
educational concepts and categories because, in a 
‘mall way, the work I have been doing had inadver- 
ently contributed towards their formulation. It 
might be, and has been said, that my research—through 
ons upon the subculture and forms of family 
con alization—has also distracted attention from the 
nditions and contexts of learning in school. The 
Ocus on usage of language has sometimes led people 
kui Worce the use of language from the substratum of 
tural meanings which are initially responsible for 
ds language use, The concept, ‘restricted code’, to 
; eee. Working-class speech, has been equated with 
Chiao deprivation’ or even with the ‘non-verbal 


a x can distinguish between uses of language which 
Which called ‘context-bound’ and uses of language 
ich are less context-bound. Consider, for example, 
me following stories which the linguist, Peter 
Spee kins, constructed as a result of his analysis of the 
chila, h of middle-class and working-class five-year-old 
tuie; ren. The children were given a series of four pic- 
the S Which told a story and they were invited to tell 
footpor’: The first picture shows some boys playing 
Wind all; in the second the ball goes through the 
thre, OW of a house; the third shows a man a nee 
Sut atening gesture: and in the fourth a woman looks 
ere a window and the children are moving away. 
ly ate the two stories: Y 
the 4} “€ boys are playing football and one boy kic s 
breaks l and it goes through the window the ball 
a m,a the window and the boys are looking at it an 


` 
Comes ou ts at them because they’ve 
t and shou and then that 


JIs the boys off. 


broka 
lady en the window so they run away 
(No, OOks out of her window and she te 

` >t nouns: 13, No. of pronouns: 6.) 


wee yen aie 
k eo ee 12 n 
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2 They’re playing football and he kicks it and it goes 
through there it breaks the window and they’re look- 
ing at it and he comes out and shouts at them because 
they’ve broken it so they run away and then she looks 
out and she tells them off. (No. of nouns: 2. No. of 
pronouns: 14.) 

With the first story, the reader does not have to 
have the four pictures which were used as the basis for 
the story, whereas in the case of the second story the 
reader would require the initial pictures in order to 
make sense of the story. The first story is free of the 
context which generated it, whereas the second story 
is much more closely tied to its context. As a result, 
the meanings of the second story are implicit, whereas 
the meanings of the first story are explicit. 

It is not that the working-class children do not have, 
in their passive vocabulary, the vocabulary used by 
the middle-class children. Nor is it the case that the 
children differ in their tacit understanding of the 
linguistic rule system. Rather, what we have here are 
differences in the use of language arising out of a 
specific context. One child makes explicit the mean- 
ings which he is realizing through language for the 
person he is telling the story to, whereas the second 
child does not to the same extent. 

The first child takes very little for granted, whereas 
the second child takes a great deal for granted. Thus, 
for the first child, the task was seen as a context in 
which his meanings were required fo be made explicit, 
whereas the task for the second child was not seen as 
a task which required such explication of meaning. It 
would not be difficult to imagine a context where the 
first child would produce speech rather like the second. 

What we are dealing with here are differences 
between the children in the way they realize, in language 
use, what is apparently the same context. We could 
say that the speech of the first child generated uni- 
versalistic meanings, in the sense that the meanings 
are freed from the context and so understandable by 
all; whereas the speech of the second child generated 
particularistic meanings, in the sense that the meanings 
are closely tied to the context and would be only fully 
understood by others if they had access to the context 
which originally generated the speech. Thus univer- 
salistic meanings are less bound to a given context, 
whereas particularistic meanings are severely context- 

und. 

Pt us take another example. One mother, when she 
controls her child, places a great emphasis on language, 
because she wishes to make explicit, and to elaborate 
for the child, certain rules and reasons for the rules 
and their consequences. In this way the child has 
access through language to the relationships between 
his particular act which evoked the mother’s cc»»'rol, 
and certain general principles, reasons and vonse- 
quences which serve to universalize the Particular act. 

Another mother places less emphasis on language 
when she controls her child and deals with only the 
particular act: she does not relate it to general prin- 
ciples and their reasoned basis and consequences, 
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Both children learn that there is something they are 
supposed, or not supposed, to do; but the first child 
has learned rather more than this. The grounds of the 
mother’s acts have been made explicit and elaborated; 
whereas the grounds of the second mother’s acts are 
implicit, they are unspoken. 

Our research shows just this. The social classes 
differ in terms of the contexts which evoke certain 
linguistic realizations. Many mothers in the middle 
class (and it is important to add not all), relative to 
the working class (and again it is important to add not 
all by any means), place greater emphasis on the use 
of language in socializing the child into the moral 
order, in disciplining the child, in the communication 
and recognition of feeling. Here again we can say that 
the child is oriented towards universalistic meanings 
which transcend a given context, whereas the second 
child is oriented towards particularistic meanings 
which are closely tied to a given context and so do not 
transcend it. This does not mean that working-class 
mothers are non-verbal, only that they differ from the 
middle-class mothers in the contexts which evoke 
universalistic meanings. They are nof linguistically 
deprived, neither are their children. 

We can generalize from these two examples and say 
that certain groups of children, through the forms of 
their socialization, are oriented towards receiving and 
offering universalistic meanings in certain contexts, 
whereas other groups of children are oriented towards 
Particularistic meanings, The linguistic realizations of 
universalistic orders of meaning are very different 
from the linguistic realizations of particularistic 
orders of meaning, and so are the forms of the social 
relation (for example, between mother and child) 
which generate these. We can say, then, that what is 
made available for learning, how it is made available, 
and the patterns of social relation, are also very differ- 
ent. 

Now, when we consider the children in school, we 
can see that there is likely to be difficulty. For the 
school is necessarily concerned with the transmission 
and development of universalistic orders of meaning, 
The school is concerned with making explicit—and 
elaborating through language—principles and opera- 
tions as these apply to objects (the science subjects) 
and persons (the arts subjects). One child, through his 
socialization, is already sensitive to the symbolic 
orders of the school, whereas the second child is much 
less sensitive to the universalistic orders of the school. 
The second child is oriented towards particularistic 
orders of meaning which are context-bound, in which 
principles and operations are implicit, and towards a 
form of language use through which such meanings 
are realized. 

The school is necessarily trying to develop in the 
child orders of relevance and relation as these apply 
to persons and objects, which are not initially the ones 
he spontaneously moves towards, The Problem of 
educability at one level, whether it is in Europe, the 
United States or newly developing Societies, can be 


understood in terms of a confrontation between o 
the school’s universalistic orders of meaning and the 
social relationships which generate them, and (b) m 
particularistic orders of meanings and the social rel A 
tionships which generate them, which the child brings 
with him to the school. Orientations towards se 
languages’ of control and innovation are not ma 
available to these children as part of their initia 
socialization, y 

The school is attempting to transmit incon 
sense knowledge—i.e. public knowledge real 
through various ‘meta-languages’. This knowle be 
is what I have called universalistic. However, bo ; 
implicitly and explicitly, schools transmit val 
and an attendant morality, which affect the contei > 
and contexts of education. They do this by establis 
ing criteria for acceptable pupil and staff conduc i 
These values and morals also affect the content a 
educational knowledge through the selection of boo! 1. 
texts and films, and through the examples and ha 
ogies used to assist access to public knowledge un 
versalistic meanings). Thus, the working-class ei 
may be placed at a considerable disadvantage de 
relation to the zoral culture of the school. It is not ma 
for him; he may not answer to it. here 

The universalistic functions of language W b 
meanings are less context-bound—point to an en a 
orated code’. The more particularistic funca 2 
Point to a ‘restricted code’. Because a code P 
stricted it does not mean that a child is non-ver aa 
nor is he in the technical sense linguistically depri s 
for he possesses the same tacit understanding © cn 
linguistic rule system as any child. It does not aes 
that the children cannot produce, at any time, elabo. 
ted speech variants in particular contexts. 

It is critically orn to distinguish belie 
speech variants and a restricted code. A SReeceN ares a 
is a pattern of linguistic choices which is specific to 
Particuler context—for example, when talking it 
children, a policeman giving evidence in a coun 
talking to friends whom one knows well, the i a 
of cocktail parties, or train encounters. pecans i 
code is restricted it does not mean that arapa T 
will not in some contexts, and under specific or 
ditions, use a range of modifiers or subordinations, ss 
whatever. But it does mean that where such cho! 
are made they will be highly context-specific. f the 

This ‘concept code’ refers to the transmission © g 
deep-meaning structure of a culture or sub-culture 
the ‘code’ Meaning structure. cul- 

‘Codes’, on this view, make substantive the jiza- 
ture or subculture by controlling the linguistic rea on 
tions of contexts critical to socialization. Buildin nD 
the work of Professor Michael Halliday, 00% 
distinguish four critical contexts: 


ority 


1 The regulative contexts: these are the auth olat 


relations where the child is made aware of the ™ 
order and its various backings. 5 
2 The instructional contexts: here the child jeer 


p" 


about the objective nature of objects and acquires 
various skills, 

3 The imaginative or innovating contexts: here the 
child is encouraged to experiment and re-create his 
world on his own terms and in his own way. 

4 The interpersonal contexts: here the child is made 
aware of affective states—his own and others. 


In practice these are interdependent, but the em- 
Phasis and contents will vary from one group to 
another. I suggest that the critical orderings of a 
Culture or subculture are made substantive, are made 
Palpable, through the way it realizes these four con- 
texts linguistically—initially in the family. If these 
four contexts are realized through the predominant 
Use of restricted speech variants with particularistic 
~e. relatively context-tied—meanings, then the 

eep structure of the communication is controlled by a 
restricted code, If these four contexts are realized 
Predominantly through elaborated speech variants, 
With relatively context-independent—i.e. universalistic 
,, meanings, then the deep structure of communica- 
tion is controlled by an elaborated code. Because the 
Code is restricted, it does not mean that the users never 
Use elaborated speech variants. It only means that 
Such Variants will be used infrequently in the process 
f socializing the child in his family. 
icin ‘concept code’ makes a distinction similar to the 

'stinction which linguists make between the ‘surface’ 
H ‘deep’ structure of the grammar. (See David 

avano, New Society, 9 January 1969, and Ernest 
Gellner, 29 May 1969, on Noam Chomsky’s work.) 
spo tences which look superficially different can be 

nown to be generated from the same rules, 
m e linguistic choices involved in a précis will be 
yatkedly different from the linguistic choices in- 
na lved in a self-conscious poem. These in turn will be 
vh dy different from the linguistic choices in- 
or ved in an analysis of physical or moral principles: 
fo different again from the linguistic realization of 

tms of control by a mother. But they may all, under 
re Conditions, reveal that speech codes—either 

ricted or elaborated—underlie them. : 

forms” because the subculture or culture, through 
coge „Of Social integration, generates a restric d 

à ©, it does not mean that the resultant speech an 
thar U38 system is linguistically or culturally deprived, 
that the children have nothing to offer the sc oo 

ea their imaginings are not significant. Nor does i 
Tar, at we have to teach the children formal a 
the, 4: OT does it mean that we have to interfere wi 

T dialect, 

Whi cre is nothing, but nothing, in the dialect as such, 
to y, Prevents a child from internalizing and ee 
lean, © Utiversalistic meanings. But if the contexts of 
Conteg for example, the reading of booa aie 
ingg ~S which are triggers for the children’s 1 A 
> are ° * *s curiosity an 
Dlo, © DOt triggers for the children’s ¢ ey tes 
tations in his family and community, then 
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child is not at home in the educational world. If the 
teacher has to say continuously, ‘Say it again, dear; 
I didn’t understand you’, then in the end the child 
may say nothing. If the culture of the teacher is to 
become part of the consciousness of the child, then 
the culture of the child must first be in the conscious- 
ness of the teacher. 

This may mean that the teacher must be able to 
understand the child’s dialect, rather than deliberately 
attempting to change it. Much of the context of our 
schools is unwittingly drawn from aspects of the 
symbolic world of the middle class, and so when the 
child steps into school he is stepping into a symbolic 
system which does not provide for him a linkage with 
his life outside. 

It is an accepted educational principle that we 
should work with what the child can offer; why don’t 
we practise it? The introduction of the child to the 
universalistic meanings of public forms of thought is 
not ‘compensatory education’; it is education. It is not 
making children middle class; how it is done, through 
the implicit values underlying the form and content 
of the educational environment, might. 

We need to distinguish between the principles and 
operations that teachers transmit and develop in the 
children, and the contexts they create in order to do 
this. We should start knowing that the social exper- 
ience the child already possesses is valid and sig- 
nificant, and that this social experience should be 
reflected back to him as being valid and significant. It 
can only be reflected back to him if it is part of the 
texture of the learning experience we create. If we 
spent as much time thinking through the implications 
of this as we do thinking about the implications of 
Piaget’s development sequences, then it would be 
possible for schools to become exciting and challeng- 
ing environments for parents, the children themselves 
and teachers. ‘ 

We need to examine the social assumptions un- 
derlying the organization, distribution and evaluation 
of knowledge, for there is not one, and only one, 
answer. The power relationships created outside the 
school penetrate the organization, distribution and 
evaluation of knowledge through the social context. 
The definition of ‘educability’ is itself, at any one 
time, an attenuated consequence of these power 

ionships. 
ee mt consider Robert Lynd’s question: ‘know- 
ledge for what?’ And the answer cannot be given only 
in terms of whether six-year-old children should be 
able to read, count and write. We do not know what a 
child is capable of, as we have as yet no theory which 
enables us to create sets of optimal learning environ- 
ments; and even if such a theory existed, it is most 
unlikely that resources would be available to make it 
substantive on the scale required. It may well be that 
one of the tests of an educational system is that its 


outcomes are relatively unpredictable. 
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Section VII Language 


and values 


In this section we consider ways in which language 
functions in the framing of value judgments. The 
approach is primarily philosophical. The sorts of 
questions being asked are ‘What are the characteristics 
of Prescriptive language?’, ‘Can value judgments be 
Said to be “true” or “false” ?’, ‘What logically distin- 
Suishes appropriate criteria in the making of value 
Judgments ?, 
. <ne field is vast, and could in principle range from 
Judgments about food and wine (‘Is there such a thing 
as “good” taste in food, or is what you like just “a 
Matter of taste” ?) to judgments about the use of 
anguage in Shakespeare (‘For what literary reasons 
Oes he dwell on the concept of “nothingness” in King 
ear Y); from judgments of efficiency (‘This is a good 
screwdriver’) to judgments of ‘ultimate values’ such 
as Ovingness, truthfulness, honesty, or whatever. á 
vaj © bave chosen to illustrate three areas in which 
aus „judgments are commonly made: those of 
porality, politics and aesthetics. It would clearly be 
“Possible in the space available to study all the 
“"Buistic implications of judgments in these areas, and 
hi ave in fact concentrated on illustrating the way in 
inen analysis of key concepts can help towards throw- 


D8 light on the significance of such language-use. The 
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first reading consists of three short extracts from Hare’s 
book The Language of Morals. In extract A, Hare 
introduces his general line of argument by indicating 
the inter-relationships between various forms of 
‘prescriptive language’-—of which moral judgments 
form a sub-group. In extract B, he shows why he 
thinks it of practical importance to understand the 
nature of moral language. In extract C, he explores in 
more detail the use of the word ‘good’ in moral 


contexts, and considers the various criteria logically . 


connected with the framing of moral and non-moral 
judgments. 

In the second reading, Wollheim demonstrates that 
normative political language necessarily has ‘moral’ 
components: the use of the term ‘democracy’ has ral 
as well as historical connotations, 

Barrett’s paper is written at a more complex level 
philosophically, and is included in the Reader as an 
illustration of the sort of interest analytical philo- 
sophers have in the nature of aesthetic value judg- 
ments, and of the way in which they regard the study” 
of language as being of central importance in the 
elucidation of problems related to an area in which 


value judgments are made, 
; Alan Harris 


“s 


R. M. Hare 


29 The language of morals 


A. Prescriptive language and moral judgements 


If we were to ask of a person ‘What are his moral prin- 
ciples?’ the way in which we could be most sure of a 
true answer would be by studying what he did. He 
might, to be sure, profess in his conversation all sorts 
of principles, which in his actions he completely dis- 
regarded; but it would be when, knowing all the rele- 
vant facts of a situation, he was faced with choices or 
decisions between alternative courses of action, be- 
tween alternative answers to the question ‘What shall I 
do?’ that he would reveal in what principles of conduct 
he really believed. The reason why actions are in a 
peculiar way revelatory of moral Principles is that the 
function of moral principles is to guide conduct, The 
language of morals is one sort of Prescriptive language. 
And this is what makes ethics worth studying: for the 
question ‘What shall I do?’ is one that we cannot for 
long evade; the problems of conduct, though some- 
times less diverting than crossword puzzles, have to be 
solved in a way that crossword puzzles do not. We 
cannot wait to see the solution in the next issue, because 
on the solution of the problems depends what happens 
in the next issue. Thus, in a world in which the prob- 
lems of conduct become every day more complex and 
tormenting, there is a great need for an understanding 
of the language in which these problems are posed and 
answered. For confusion about our moral language 
leads, not merely to theoretical muddles, but to 
needless practical perplexities, 

An old-fashioned, but still useful, way of studying 
anything is per genus et differentiam; if moral lang- 
uage belongs to the genus ‘prescriptive language’, we 
shall most easily understand its nature if we compare 
and contrast first of all prescriptive language with 
other sorts of language, and then moral language with 
other sorts of prescriptive language. I shall proceed 
from the simple to the more complex. I shall deal first 


Source: R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals, Claren don 
Press (1952), 1-3, 72-6, 137-50. 
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with the simplest form of prescriptive language, m 
ordinary imperative sentence. The logical behaviour x: 
this type of sentence is of great interest to the studen 
of moral language because, in spite of its comparative 
simplicity, it raises in an easily discernible form many 
of the problems which have beset ethical theory. There- 
fore, although it is no part of my purpose to ‘reduce 
moral language to imperatives, the study of opere 
tives is by far the best introduction to the study © 
ethics; and if the reader does not at once see the tele 
vance to ethics of the earlier part of the discussion 
must ask him to be patient. Neglect of the principis 
enunciated here is the source of many of the mos 
insidious confusions in ethics, tee 

From singular imperatives I shall proceed to univer: 
sal imperatives or principles, The discussion of these, 
and of how we come to adopt or reject them, will give 
me an opportunity of describing the processes Ps 
teaching and learning, and the logic of the langua 
that we use for these purposes, Since one of the mos 
important uses of moral language is in moral teachin 
the relevance of this discussion to ethics will 
obvious, sae 

I shall then go on to discuss a kind of prescriptive 
language which is more nearly related to the languag 
of morals than is the simple imperative. This is o 
language of non-moral value-judgements—all the 
Sentences containing words like ‘ought’, ‘right’, ae 
‘good’ which are not moral judgements. I shall seek 
establish that many of the features which have caus 
trouble to students of ethics are also displayed by ue 
Sorts of sentence—so much so that a proper unde! s 
standing of them does much to elucidate the proble™ 
of ethics itself. I shall take the two most typical mii 
Words ‘good’ and ‘ought’ in turn, and shall ee 

t their non-moral uses, and then their moral RE 
in each case I hope to show that these uses have ™ the 
features in common, In conclusion I shall relate ene 
logic of ‘ought’ and ‘good’, in both moral and "i a 
moral contexts, to the logic of imperatives by © 


structing a logical model in which artificial concepts, 
which could to some extent do duty for the value- 
words of ordinary language, are defined in terms of a 
modified imperative mood. This model is not to be 
taken too seriously; it is intended only as a very 
Tough schematization of the preceding discussion, 
which itself contains the substance of what I have to 
Say. 

Thus the classification of prescriptive language 
which I propose may be represented as follows: 


Prescriptive Language 


Imperatives Value-Judgements 


' | | 
Singular Universal Non-Moral Moral 


This classification is rough only; for example, it will be 
seen that the so-called ‘universal imperatives” of 
ordinary language are not proper universals. Nor do I 
Wish to suggest that the classification is exhaustive; 
there are, for example, many different kinds of singu- 
lar imperatives, and of non-moral value-judgements; 
and there are other kinds of imperatives besides 
Singular and universal. But the classification is good 
Enough to begin with. 


B. The practical importance of moral language 


Let us consider a process that seems to occur quite 
often in history; it occurred in Greece during the fifth 
and fourth centuries, and it has occurred in our own 
time. Suppose that the people of a certain generation 
—I will call it the first generation—have got very 
settled principles, inherited from their fathers. Suppose 
that they have become so settled as to be second nature, 
So that generally speaking people act on the principles 
Without thinking, and their power of making con- 
Sidered decisions of principle becomes atrophied. They 
act always by the book, and come to no harm, because 
© state of the world in their time remains much the 
‘ame as that for which the principles were thought out. 
Ut their sons, the second generation, as they grow up, 
nd that conditions have changed (e.g. through a 
Protracted war or an industrial revolution), and that 
© principles in which they have been brought up are 
longer adequate. Since, in their education, much 
Stress has been laid on observing principles, and very 
little On making the decisions on which these principles 
are ultimately based, their morality has no roots, and 
D omes completely unstable. Books on ‘The Whole 
Uty of Man’ are no longer written or read. Often, 
When they do what it says in such books, they subse- 
quently find cause. to regret their decisions; and there 
e too many cases of this kind for any confidence in 
Ra old principles, as a body, to remain. No doubt 

on,© ate among these old principles certain very gener 
} Which will remain acceptable unless human nature 
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and the state of the world undergo a most fundamental 
change; but the second generation, not having been 
brought up to make decisions of principle, but to do 
what it says in the book, will not, most of them, be able 
to make those crucial decisions which would determine 
which principles to keep, which to modify, and which 
to abandon. Some people, the Polemarchuses of the 
second generation, will have been so steeped in the old 
principles that they just follow them come what may; 
and these will on the whole be more fortunate than 
the others, for it is better to have some principles, even 
if they sometimes lead to decisions which we regret, 
than to be morally adrift. The bulk of the second 
generation, and still more perhaps of the third, will 
not know which of the principles to keep and which 
to reject; and so they will come more and more to live 
from day to day—not a bad thing, because it trains 
their powers of decision, but it is an unpleasant and 
dangerous state to be in. A few among them, the rebels, 
will shout from the house-tops that some or all of the 
old moral principles are worthless; some of these 
rebels will advocate new principles of their own; some 
will have nothing to offer. Though they increase the 
confusion, these rebels perform the useful function of 
making people decide between their rival principles; 
and if they not only advocate new principles, but 
sincerely try to live by them, they are conducting a 
moral experiment which may be of the utmost value 
to man (in which case they go down in history as 
great moral teachers), or may, on the other hand, 
prove disastrous both to them and to their disciples, 

It may take several generations for this disease to 
play itself out. Morality regains its vigour when or- 
dinary people have learnt afresh to decide for them- 
selves what principles to live by, and more especially 
what principles to teach their children. Since the 
world, though subject to vast material changes, 
changes only very slowly in matters that are funda- 
mental from the moral point of view, the principles 
which win the acceptance of the mass of people are not 
likely to differ enormously from those which their 
fathers came to distrust, The moral principles of 
Aristotle resemble those of Aeschylus more than they 
differ from them, and we ourselves shall perhaps come 
back to something recognizably like the morality of 
our grandfathers. But there will be some changes; 
some of the principles advocated by the rebels will 
have been adopted. That is how morality progresses— 
or retrogresses. The process is, as we shall see, 
reflected by very subtle changes in the uses of value- 
words; the impossibility of translating Aristotle’s 
catalogue of virtues into modern English may serve as 
an example, and the disappearance without trace of 
the word ‘righteous’ may serve as another, 

The question ‘How shall I bring up my children?’ 
which we have mentioned, is one to the logic of which, 
since ancient times, few philosophers have given much 
attention. A child’s moral upbringing has an effect 
upon him which will remain largely untouched by 
anything that happens to him thereafter. If he has 
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had a stable upbringing, whether on good principles or 
on bad ones, it will be extremely difficult for him to 
abandon those principles in later life—difficult but not 
impossible. They will have for him the force of an 
objective moral law; and his behaviour will seem to give 
much evidence in support of intuitionist ethical 
theories, provided that it is not compared with the 
behaviour of those who stick just as firmly to quite 
different principles. But nevertheless, unless our 
education has been so thorough as to transform us into 
automata, we can come to doubt or even reject these 
principles; that is what makes human beings, whose 
moral systems change, different from ants, whose 
‘moral system’ does not. Therefore, even if for me the 
question ‘What shall I do in such and such a situation?” 
is almost invariably answered without ambiguity by 
the moral intuition which my upbringing has given me, 
I may, if I ask myself ‘How shall I bring up my child- 
ren?’ pause before giving an answer. It is here that the 
most fundamental moral decisions of all arise; and 
it is here, if only moral philosophers would pay 
attention to them, that the most characteristic uses of 
moral words are to be found. Shall I bring up my 
children exactly as I was brought up, so that they have 
the same intuitions about morals as I have? Or have 
circumstances altered, so that the moral character of 
the father will not provide a suitable equipment for the 
children? Perhaps I shall try to bring them up like 
their father, and shall fail; perhaps their new enyiron- 
ment will be too strong for me, and they will come 
to repudiate my principles. Or I may have become so 
bewildered by the strange new world that, although I 
still act from force of habit on the principles that I 
have learnt, I simply do not know what principles to 
impart to my children, if, indeed, one in my condition 
can impart any settled principles at all. On all these 
questions, I have to make up my mind; only the most 
hide-bound father will try to bring up his children, 
without thinking, in exactly the way that he himself 
was brought up; and even he will usually fail disas- 
trously. 

Many of the dark places of ethics become clearer 
when we consider this dilemma in which parents are 
liable to find themselves. We have already noticed that, 
although principles have in the end to rest upon 
decisions of principle, decisions as such cannot be 
taught; only principles can be taught. It is the power- 
lessness of the parent to make for his son those many 
decisions of principle which the son during his future 
career will make, that gives moral language its charac- 
teristic shape. The only instrument which the parent 
possesses is moral education—the teaching of princi- 
ples by example and precept, backed up by chastise- 
ment and other more up-to-date psychological meth- 
ods. Shall he use these means, and to what extent? 
Certain generations of parents have had no doubts 
about this question. They have used them to the full; 
and the result has been to turn their children into good 
institutionists, able to cling to the rails, but bad at 
steering round corners. At other times parents—and 


who shall blame them?—suffer from lack of confi 
dence; they are not sure enough what they themselves 
think, to be ready to impart to their children a stable 
way of life. The children of such a generation are likely 
to grow up opportunists, well able to make individual 
decisions, but without the settled body of principles 
which is the most priceless heritage that any generation 
can leave to its successors. For, though principles are 
in the end built upon decisions of principle, the build- 
ing is the work of many generations, and the man wia 
has to start from the beginning is to be pitied; he wil 
not be likely, unless he is a genius, to achieve many 
conclusions of importance, any more than the average 
boy, turned loose without instruction upon a4 desert 
island, or even ina laboratory, would be likely to make 
any of the major scientific discoveries. ; 
The dilemma between these two extreme courses 10 
education is plainly a false one. Why it is a false one 1S 
apparent, if we recall what was said earlier about he 
dynamic relation between decisions and principles. I 
is very like learning to drive, It would be foolish, 10 
teaching someone to drive, to try to inculcate into him 
such fixed and comprehensive principles that he wou 
never have to make an independent decision. It woul 
be equally foolish to go to the other extreme and leave 
it to him to find his own way of driving. What we co 
if we are sensible, is to give him a solid basis p 
principles, but at the same time ample opportunity os 
making the decisions upon which these principles ê! 
based, and by which they are modified, improve®; 
adapted to changed circumstances, or even aban on 
if they become entirely unsuited to a new environmen a 
To teach only the principles, without giving the oppor 
tunity of subjecting them to the learner’s own decisio 
of principle, is like teaching science exclusively fro! 2 
textbooks without entering a laboratory. On the one 
hand, to abandon one’s child or one’s driving-pupil 
his own self-expression is like putting a boy into y 
laboratory and saying ‘Get on with it’. The boy ™ 


. . | 
enjoy himself or kill himself, but will probably oe 
learn much science, 


C. ‘Good? in moral and non-moral contexts 


There has been a disposition among philosophers ta 
one of two opposite things. The first is to suppos? t m- 
all value-judgements whatever relate to the perfor C 
ance by an object of a function distinct from the E 
itself. The second is to suppose that, because there ® 
Some objects which are commended for their O 
sakes, and do not have an obvious function be tis 
their mere existence, to commend such an obeo ng 
to do something quite different from commen elp 
an object which does have a function. It will peal 
us to avoid doing either of these things if we "Vf 
ourselves of the general notions of ‘virtue 
‘standard’ ted 
When weare dealing with objects which are evalua e 
solely in virtue of their performance of a function ter- 
virtues of such objects will consist in those chara? 


istics which either promote, or themselves constitute, 
the good performance of the function. The matter can 
be made clear by supposing that what we are judging 
is the performance of the object, not the object itself. 
Imagine that we are judging a fire-extinguisher. To do 
SO we watch it being used to put out a fire, and then 
judge its performance. Certain characteristics of the 
performance count as virtues (e.g. putting out the fire 
quickly, causing little damage to property, emitting 
no dangerous fumes, small consumption of expensive 
chemicals, &c.). Note that certain of the expressions 
used in specifying the standard (e.g. ‘damage’ and 
‘dangerous’) are themselves value-expressions; these 
indicate that the specification of the standard is not in 
itself complete, but includes ‘cross-references’ to 
Standards for evaluating, respectively, the state of 
repair of property, and the effect of gases on the 
human body. It would be impossible to specify the 
Standard completely without having for purposes of 
Teference a specification of all the other standards to 
which it is necessary to refer. Aristotle gives exam- 
ples of such cross-references in which the standards 
are arranged hierarchically, the cross-references being 
all in the same direction. It does not seem obvious that 
they need be so arranged, though it would be tidy if 
they were, 
Now what we must notice, for our present pur- 
Poses, about the above list of virtues of the fire- 
€xtinguisher’s performance, is that it is just a list of 
Virtues, not differing logically from the list of virtues 
Of a class of objects not having a function. Compare it, 
Or example, with the list of virtues of a good bath. A 
800d bath is good both instrumentally (in that it is 
Conducive to cleanliness) and intrinsically (for we 
Should not have nearly so many baths if our only 
Purpose in having them were to become clean). Let 
Us for the moment ignore the instrumental goodness 
Of the bath, and concentrate on its intrinsic goodness. 
2 be good intrinsically, a bath must be within a 
ha Tange of temperature, which must be main- 
okie throughout its duration; the vessel must be 
Ove a certain minimum size, which varies with that 
the bather; it must be of a certain shape; and it 
Must be full of soft clean water, there must be soap 
Boe a certain degree of fineness (e.g. not containing 
Tasives or free caustics) —and the reader may add to 
te list according to his taste. In this specification Ihave 
ted to avoid cross-references to other standards, but 
ave not been entirely successful; e.g., ‘clean water 
cn ans ‘water in which there is no dirt’, and what is to 
unt as dirt is a matter for evaluation. Thus even 
ere we are dealing with intrinsic goodness We canno! 
nege., °TOSS-references, and therefore it is nor o 
i ay for cross-references which makes 800 
yy ental, mh ler 
ang q 2otice that in both cases—the fire-extinguisher 
ans the bath—we have a standard or list of maea 
the commend objects which possess these Veal 
its -C8S€ of the fire-extinguisher we commen TT the 
tformance, and the object only indirectly; in 


case of the bath we might be said to commend the 
object directly. But this is really a distinction without a 
difference; are we to say that ‘inducing heat in my 
skin’ is a performance of the bath, or are we to say that 
‘being hot’ is a quality of the bath? Similarly, one of 
the virtues required in a good pineapple is that it 
should be sweet; is its sweetness an intrinsic quality of 
the pineapple, or is it the disposition to produce 
certain desirable sensations in me? When we can 
answer such questions, we shall be able to draw a 
precise distinction between intrinsic and instrumental 
goodness. 

It would, however, be a mistake to say that there is 
no difference between what we do when we commend 
a fire-extinguisher and what we do when we commend 
a sunset. We commend them for entirely different 
reasons, and in the case of the fire-extinguisher these 
reasons all refer to what it is intended to do. We saw 
above that if ‘good’ is followed by a functional word 
(e.g. the name of an instrument), this word itself gives 


us a partial specification of the virtues required; — 


whereas in other cases this specification is absent. All 
that I am maintaining is that the logical apparatus of 
virtues and standards which I have been elaborating is 
sufficiently general to cover ‘both instrumental and 
intrinsic goodness. And to see this is to make the first 
step towards seeing that it may be general enough to 
cover moral goodness too. To this question we must 
now turn. 

Let us review some of the reasons that have led 
people to hold that the use of the word ‘good’ in moral 
contexts is totally different from its use in non-moral 
ones. The first reason is connected with the difference 
between intrinsic and instrumental good, and we have 
already dealt with it. The second reason is that the 
properties which make a man morally good are ob- 
viously different from those which make a chrono- 
meter good. It is therefore easy to think that the 
meaning of the word ‘good’ is different in the two cases. 
But this can now be seen to be a mistaken conclusion, 
The descriptive meaning is certainly different, as the 
descriptive meaning of ‘good’ in ‘good apple’ is 
different from its meaning in ‘good cactus’; but the 
evaluative meaning is the same—in both cases we are 
commending. We are commending as a man, not as a 
chronometer. If we insisted on calling the meaning of 
‘good’ different, because the virtues required in 
objects of different classes are different, we should end 
up with what Mr. Urmson calls ‘a homonym with as 
many punning meanings as the situations it applied to.’2 

The third reason is this: it is felt that somehow 
‘moral goodness’ is more august, more important, and 
therefore deserves to have a logic all its own. This plea 
seldom comes out into the open; but it lies behind 
much of the argument, and in itself has something to 
recommend it. We do attach more importance to a 
man’s being a good man than to a chronometer’s being 
a good chronometer. We do not blame chronometers 
for being bad (though we do blame their makers), We 
get stirred up about moral goodness in a way that 
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few people get stirred up about technical or other 
sorts of goodness. This is why many readers will have 
been irritated by my supposing that the behaviour of 
‘gooď’ in ‘good sewage effluent’ can have any interest 
for the moral philosopher. We have to ask, therefore, 
why it is that we feel this way, and whether the fact 
that we do makes it necessary for us to give an entirely 
different account of the logic of ‘good’ in the two 
cases, 

We get stirred up about the goodness of men be- 
cause we are men. This means that the acceptance of a 
judgement, that such and such a man’s act is good in 
circumstances of a certain sort, involves the acceptance 
of the judgement that it would be good, were we our- 
selves placed in similar circumstances, to do likewise. 
And since we might be placed in similar circumstances, 
we feel deeply about the question. We feel less deeply, 
it must be admitted, about the question, whether it 
was a bad act of Agamemnon to sacrifice Iphigenia, 
than about the question, whether it was a bad act of 
Mrs. Smith to travel on the railway without paying her 
fare; for we are not likely to be in Agamemnon’s 
position, but most of us travel on railways. Acceptance 
of a moral judgement about Mrs. Smith’s act is likely 
to have a closer bearing upon our future conduct than 

acceptance of one about Agamemnon’s. But we never 
envisage ourselves turning into chronometers, 

These observations are to a certain extent confirmed 
by the behaviour of technicians and artists. As Hesiod 
Pointed out, these people do get stirred up about their 
Tespective non-moral goodnesses, in the way that 
ordinary people get stirred up about moral questions: 
Potters get angry with potters, and carpenters with 
carpenters, and beggars with beggars, and poets with 
poets.’3 Commercial competition is not the only reason 
—for it is possible to compete without malice. When 
an architect, for example, Says of another architect’s 
house, with feeling, ‘That is a thoroughly badly desig- 
ned house’, the reason for the feeling is that if he were 
to admit that the house was well designed, he would be 
admitting that in avoiding in his own work features 
like those of the design in question, he had been wrong; 
and this might mean altering his whole way of design- 
ing houses, which would be painful, 

Further, we cannot get out of being men, as we can 
get out of being architects or out of making or using 
chronometers. Since this is so, there is no avoiding the 
(often painful) consequences of abiding by the moral 
judgements that we make. The architect who was 
forced to admit that a rival’s house was better than 
anything he had ever produced or could produce, 
might be upset; but in the last resort he could become 
a barman instead. But if I admit that the life of St. 
Francis was morally better than mine, and really mean 
this as an evaluation, there is nothing for it but to try 

to be more like St. Francis, which is arduous. That is 
why most of our ‘moral judgements’ about the saints 
are merely conventional—we never intend them to be 
a guide in determining our own conduct, 

Moreover, in the case of differences about morals it 
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is very difficult, and, in cases where the effect on our 
own life is profound, impossible, to say ‘It’s all a 
matter of taste; let’s agree to differ’; for to agree to 
differ is only possible when we can be sure that we 
shall not be forced to make choices which will radically 
affect the choices of other people. This is especially 
true where choices have to be made cooperatively; 
it must be pointed out, however, that though most 
moral choices are of this kind, this sort of situation 1s 
not peculiar to morals. The members of the Kon-Tiki 
expedition could not have agreed to differ about how 
to build their raft, and families sharing a kitchen cannot 
agree to differ about its organization. But although 
We can usually get out of building rafts or sharing 
kitchens, we cannot easily get out of living in societies 
with other people. Perhaps men living in complete 
isolation could agree to differ about morals. It would 
at any rate seem that communities not in close contagi 
with oneanother could agree to differ about some mor i 
questions without actual inconvenience. To say this, 2 
course, is not necessarily to maintain any kind of mora 
relativism, for communities could agree to differ about 
whether the earth was round. To agree to differ is to 
say, in effect, ‘We will differ about this question, but 
let us not be angry or fight about it’; it is not to say “We 
will differ, but let us not differ’; for the latter would be 
a logical impossibility. And so if two communi’ 
agreed to differ about, say, the moral desirability % 
legalized gambling in their respective territories, man 
would happen would be this; they would say ‘We W! 
continue to hold, one of us that it is wrong to legalize 
gambling, and the other that it is not wrong; but we 
will not get angry about each other’s laws, or seek A 
interfere in each other’s administration of them’. An 
the same thing might be done about other matters 
than gambling, provided that what each community 
did had slight effect outside its own borders. Suc 
agreements will not work, however, if one community 
holds it to be a moral duty to prevent certain practices 
taking place wherever they occur. t 
Such a case is worth considering in order to contr ia 
with it the more usual state of affairs; normally ze 
moral judgements that we make, and hold to, deep 7 
affect the lives of our neighbours; and this in itsel s 
enough to explain the peculiar place that we assign 
them. If we add to this the logical point, alrea 7 
mentioned, that moral judgements always have 
possible bearing on our own conduct, in that we canr 
in the fullest sense accept them without conforming A 
them, then no further explanation is needed of t 
Special status of morals, This special status does ne 
Tequire a special logic to back it up; it results from t 
fact that we are using the ordinary apparatus as 
value-language in order to commend or condemn t 3 
most intimate actions of ourselves and those like al 
© may add that the ‘emotivity’ of much wo 
utterance, which some have thought to be of ME 
essence of evaluative language, is only a symptom 
and a most unreliable one—of an evaluative ug 
words, Moral language is frequently emotive, simP’ 


because the situations in which it is typically used are 
Situations about which we often feel deeply. One of 
the chief uses of the comparison which I have been 
drawing between moral and non-moral value- 
language is to make it clear that the essential logical 
features of yalue-words can be present where the 
€motions are not markedly involved. 

à It might be objected, that my account of the matter 
gives no means of distinguishing prudential judge- 
ments like ‘It is never a good thing to volunteer for 
anything in the Army’ from properly moral judge- 
ments like ‘It is not good to break one’s promises’. 
But the considerations given earlier enable us to dis- 
tinguish Satisfactorily between these two classes of 
Judgement. It is clear from the context that in the 
Second case we are commending within a different 
Class of comparison, and requiring a different set of 
virtues. Sometimes we commend an act within the 
Class Of acts having an effect upon the agent’s future 
happiness; sometimes we commend an act within the 
Class of acts indicative of his moral character, that is to 
Say, those acts which show whether or not he is a good 
man—and the class of comparison ‘man’ in this 
Context is the class ‘man to try to become like’. Which 
Of these we are doing is always clear from the context, 
and there js nearly always a further verbal difference 
too, as in the example quoted. It must be admitted, 

OWever, that a great deal of research has still to be 

One on the different classes of comparison within 
Which we commend people and acts. 

hen we use the word ‘good’ in order to commend 
Morally, we are always directly or indirectly com- 
Mending people, Even when we use the expression 
800d act’ or others like it, the reference is indirectly to 
uman characters, This, as has often been pointed 
Out, Constitutes a difference between the words ‘good’ 
“nd ‘right’, In speaking, therefore, of moral goodness, 
gall Speak only of the expression ‘good man’ and 
fuullar expressions. We have to consider whether in 
act this expression has the same logical features as the 
aor moral uses of ‘good’ which we have been dis- 
ig Sing, remembering that clearly ‘man’ in ‘good man 
not normally a functional word, and never so when 

Oral commendation is being given. 3 

irst, let us take that characteristic of ‘good’ which 

«g Ocen called its supervenience. Suppose that we say 
**Tancis was a good man’. It is logically impossible 

© Say this and to maintain at the same time that there 
t have been another man placed in precisely the 

me circumstances as St. Francis, and who behaved in 
™ in exactly the same way, but who differed from 
ma, 2hCis in this respect only, that he was not a good 
Magy | 2™ Supposing, of course, that the Ae ee 
“innesa both cases upon the whole life of the subject, 
and overt, f Hiden 

ext, the explanation of this logical impossibility 

8 not lie in any form of naturalism; it is not the 


oN that there is any conjunction C of fecini 
enta ie tStistics such that to say that a man has 


ils that he is morally good. For, if this were the 
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case, we should be unable to commend any man for 
having those characteristics; we should only be able 
to say that he had them. Nevertheless, the judgement 
thata man is morally good is not logically independent 
of the judgement that he has certain other character- 
istics which we may call virtues or good-making 
characteristics; there is a relation between them, 
although it is not one of entailment or of identity of 
meaning. 

Our previous discussion of non-moral goodness 
helps us to understand what the relation is. It is that a 
statement of the characteristics of the man (the minor 
or factual premiss) together with a specification of a 
standard for judging men morally (the major premiss), 
entails a moral judgement upon him. And moralstand- 
ards have many of the features that we have found in 
other value-standards. ‘Good’, as used in morals, has 
a descriptive and an evaluative meaning, and the latter 
is primary. To know the descriptive meaning is to 
know by what standards the speaker is judging. Let us 
take a case where the standard is well known. If a 
parson says of a girl that she is a good girl, we can form 
a shrewd idea, of what description she is; we may 
expect her to go to church, for example. It is therefore 
easy to fall into the error of supposing that by calling 
her a good girl the parson means simply that she has 
these descriptive characteristics, 

It is quite true that part of what the parson means is 
that the girl has these characteristics; but it is to be 
hoped that this is not all he means, He also means to 
commend her for having them; and part of his 
meaning is primary. The reason why we know, when a 
parson says a girl is good, what sort of girl she is, how 
she normally behaves, &c., is that parsons are usually 
consistent in the way they award commendation, It is 
through being used consistently by parsons for 
commending certain sorts of behaviour in girls that 
the word comes to have a descriptive force. 

To this unkind parody may be added another. If 
two Indian Army majors of the old school had been 
talking about a new arrival in the Mess, and one of 
them had said ‘He’s an awfully good man’, we could 
have guessed that the subaltern referred to played polo, 
stuck pigs with élan, and was not on familiar terms 
with educated Indians, The remark, therefore, would 
have conveyed information to one versed in the culture 
of British India. It would have been informative, 
because officers of the Indian Army were accustomed 
to award commendation or the reverse according to 
consistent standards, But it cannot have been inform- 
ative in the beginning. The standard must have got 
established by some pioneer evaluators; when the 
Indian Army was young there was no established 
standard for the behaviour of subalterns. The standard 
became established by officers making commendatory 

judgements which were not statements of fact or 
informative in the least, to the effect that it was the 
mark of a good man, for example, to play polo. For 
these pioneers, the sentence “Plunkett isa good man’ 
did not in any way entail the sentence “Plunkett plays 
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polo” or vice versa. The former was an expression of 
commendation, the latter a statement of fact. But we 
may suppose that, after generations of officers had 
always commended people who played polo, it came 
to be assumed that, if an officer said that another officer 
was a good man, he must mean that, among other 
things, he played polo; and so the word ‘good’, as 
used by Indian Army officers, came to be, to this 
extent, descriptive, without in the least losing its 
primary evaluative meaning. 

Of course, the evaluative meaning might get lost, or 
at least wear thin. It is of the essence of a standard to be 
stable; but the perpetual danger is that stability may 
harden to overrigidity and ossification. It is possible 
to lay too much stress on the descriptive force and too 
little on the evaluative; standards only remain current 
when those who make judgements in accordance with 
them are quite sure that, whatever else they may be 
doing, they are evaluating (i.e. really seeking to guide 
conduct). Suppose that the Indian Army comes to be 
unable to use the words ‘good man’ in any other way 
than descriptively, to mean ‘man who plays polo, &e.’s 
they will then have fallen into a kind of naive natural- 
ism, and will be unable to commend subalterns for 
playing polo; and this means that they will not be able 
to hand on to new generations of officers their estab- 
lished standards. If a new subaltern has had, before his 
posting, the standards of a bank clerk with a timid 
interest in pink politics, those are the standards which 
he will continue to have; for his superior officers will 
have lost the linguistic means of teaching him any 
others, And even if the older officers are themselves 
using the word ‘good’ eyaluatively, the extreme 
descriptive rigidity of their standards may lead the 
new subaltern to understand the word, as they use it, 
descriptively. This is how value-words get into inverted 
commas, 

That the descriptive meaning of the word ‘good’ is 
in morals, as elsewhere, secondary to the evaluative, 
may be seen in the following example. Let us suppose 
that a missionary, armed with a grammar book, lands 
on a cannibal island. The vocabulary of his grammar 
book gives him the equivalent, in the cannibals’ 
language, of the English word ‘good’, Let us suppose 
that, by a queer coincidence, the word is ‘good’. And 
let us suppose, also, that it really is the equivalent— 
that it is, as the Oxford English Dictionary puts it, ‘the 
most general adjective of commendation’ in their 
language. If the missionary has mastered his vocabul- 
ary, he can, so long as he uses the word evaluatively 
and not descriptively, communicate with them about 
morals quite happily. They know that when he uses 
the word he is commending the person or object that 
he applies it to. The only thing they will find odd is 
that he applies it to such unexpected people, people 
who are meek and gentle and do not collect large quan- 
tities of scalps; whereas they themselves are accustom- 
ed to commend people who are bold and burly and 
collect more scalps than the average. But they and the 
missionary are under no misapprehension about the 


meaning, in the evaluative sense, of the word ‘good’; 
it is the word one uses for commending. If they were 
under such a misapprehension, moral communica- 
tion between them would be impossible. 

We thus have a situation which would appear 
paradoxical to someone who thought that ‘good 
(either in English or in the cannibals’ language) was 
a quality-word like ‘red’. Even if the qualities 10 
people which the missionary commended had nothing 
in common with the qualities which the cannibals 
commended, yet they would both know what the 
word ‘good’ meant. If ‘good’ were like ‘red’, this 
would be impossible; for then the cannibals’ word and 
the English word would not be synonymous. this 
were so, then when the missionary said that people 
who collected no scalps were good (English), and the 
cannibals said that people who collected a lot of 
scalps were good (cannibal), they would not be dis- 
agreeing, because in English (at any rate missionary 
English), ‘good’ would mean among other things 
‘doing no murder’, whereas in the cannibals’ language 
‘good’ would mean something quite different, among 
other things ‘productive of maximum scalps’. It 18 
because in its primary evaluative meaning ‘good 
means neither of these things, but is in both languages 
the most general adjective of commendation, that the 
missionary can use it to teach the cannibals Christian 
morals, S. 

Suppose, however, that the missionary’s mission is 
successful. Then, the former cannibals will come to 
commend the same qualities in people as the mission- 
ary, and the words ‘good man’ will come to have @ 
more or less common descriptive meaning. Th 
danger will then be that the cannibals may, after i 
generation or two, think that that is the only sort © 
meaning they have. ‘Good’ will in that case mean 
them, simply ‘doing what it says in the Sermon on the 
Mount’; and they may come to forget that it 1° a 
word of commendation; they will not realize 
opinions about moral goodness have a bearing oa 
what they themselves are to do. Their standards W 
then be in mortal danger. A Communist, landing o 
the island to convert the people to his way of life, sth 
even take advantage of the ossification of the 
standards. He may say ‘All these “good” Christians" 
missionaries and colonial servants and the rest— fey 
just deceiving you to their own profit’. This would 
to use the word descriptively with a dash of irony: ang 
he could not do this plausibly unless the standards è 
the Christians had become considerably ossified- Som 
of the ploys of Thrasymachus in the first boo 
Plato’s Republic are very similar to this. Ee 

If the reader will turn back to extract B he will § 
that such vicissitudes of the word ‘good’ T 
accurately the sort of moral development 
described. Moral principles or standards af | 4. 
established; then they get too rigid, and the Wn, 
used in referring to them become too domin? jy 
descriptive; their evaluative force has to be painfi the 
Tevived before the standards are out of danget- In 
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Li circumstances; moral reform takes pl ace, 
, strument i is the evaluative use of value-language. red to 
remedy, in fact, for moral stagnation and decay isto d ing no more > than pay lip-service to 


-learn to use our value-language for the purpose for standard. 
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1 Nichomachean Ethics, 1.i.2. 
2 Mind, lix (1950), 161 (also in Logie and Language, ii, 
ed. Flew, 176). 
_ 3 Works and Days, 25. 
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Contemporary discussions of Democracy may be 
brought under four rough headings: the meaning of 
Democracy, the conditions of Democracy, the justifi- 
cation of Democracy, and the relation of Democracy 
to other political concepts and principles. 

1. The problem of the meaning of Democracy arises 
as soon as one considers with any degree of literalness 
the word itself: democracy, the ‘rule of the people’. For 
contrast this with other similar words, such as pluto- 

» cracy ‘rule of the rich’, and theo-cracy, the ‘rule of the 
priests’.? Immediately two questions assert themselves, 
In the first place, how can the people rule in the way 
in which the rich or the priests clearly can? For surely 
there are too many of them for it to be a practical 
possibility. And secondly, if the people rule, who is 
there left to be ruled? (It is to be observed that in the 
classical world neither of these two questions arose 
with the force that they do for us. For in the first place, 
the City State was generally small enough to permit 
the people to participate directly in government. 
Secondly, to most classical thinkers the word ‘demos’ 
meant the people in the sense of ‘the common people’ 
or ‘the ordinary man’, or, more simply, ‘the poor’, 
not in the modern sense of ‘the people as a whole’, 
or ‘every member of society’: in consequence if the 
demos ruled, this left the rich and the noble to be ruled 
over.) 

Two traditions of democratic thought can be 
identified by the way in which they treat this problem. 
One tradition, stemming ultimately from Rousseau, 
insists on taking this problem very literally and pro- 
posing to it a radical and peculiar solution. To begin 
with, all the members of society are said to possess two 
wills or selves: a ‘true’ or ‘real’ self, and an ‘arbitrary’ 
or ‘fitful’ self. All the true selves in any community are 
harmonious in their demands, whereas it is a mark of 
the arbitrary selves that they are discordant. In terms 
of this para-psychological assumption the two quest- 
ions outlined above—or the ‘paradox of self-govern- 
Source: Journal of the History of Ideas (1958), 19 (2), 233-42, 
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ment’, as a thinker of this school, Bernard Bosanquet 
called it—are readily solved. For to the first aues api 
how can the people rule, being so many and s 
diverse ?, the reply comes that it is their better selves 
that rule, and these selves, though naturally diverse, 
are necessarily harmonious. Secondly, to the Binet a 
who remains to be ruled if everyone rules?, t 
answer is given that though in a Democracy the rule! 
are certainly different from the rulers as much as oy 
are in a plutocracy or in a theocracy, they are howeve! 
different, not in being different people, but in Lee 
different parts of the same people—that is, the rule A 
are arbitrary or fitful selves of those whose real © 
true selves are the rulers.3 ical 
This tradition of thought, for all its metaphysic E 
neatness, would appear to raise as many problems i 
it solves; and these further problems to be debarred i 
solution. For no empirical method is suggested woe 
by we can recognize or pick out the dictates of $ 
true or real selves as opposed to those of the arbitrem 
selves. Indeed, when, as usually happens in É d 
tradition of thought, the true self is further identifie 
with moral self, it is clear that no such method col A 
be provided without falling into the errors of one 
Naturalism. From all this one might well assume t 
this ‘idealist’ tradition of democratic thought Nhe: 
lead to a total and barren scepticism about dema 
cratic practice. In fact the result has been fs), e 
different, Idealist thinkers have been led to support be 
notion of a supreme legislator or leader who woul 
able to penetrate the surface of conflicting indivi 
desires and intuit the underlying rational ani tion 
monious will of the community. Such a conceptio 
has been called ‘Totalitarian Democracy’.* tten- 
Anglo-American political thought, little or no 2 this 
tion has ever been paid by ‘idealist? thinkers tO tion 
very difficult problem of the practical interpreta ie- 
of their theory, such self-denial, though saying S2 ids 
thing for their political wisdom, scarcely redou 
to their intellectual credit, 
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A different answer to this problem is provided by a 
school of thought, more empiricist in outlook, which 
seeks to remove the so-called paradox at an earlier 
Stage. On this view, though in a Democracy the people 
tule, they do not rule in the sense in which the rich 
might rule in a plutocracy or the priests in a theocracy; 
that 1s to say, they do not rule in the sense of holding in 
their own hands and wielding directly the supreme 
legislative and executive powers, They rule in a modi- 
fied sense in that they exercise some control over the 
use of these powers. And in this sense of ruling, the 
argument continues, there can be no difficulty in see- 
ing how the people, many of them though there may 
be, can rule, Equally on this view, there is no difficulty 
in seeing how the people can at once rule and be 
ruled. For the supreme legislative and executive 
Powers, like any other external force or instrument, 
can be controlled by a group of people and yet also 
exercised over that group. This empiricist solution 
differs from the idealist solution above in that the 
Paradox that is supposed to arise from the fact that the 
Tulers and the ruled are in a Democracy identical, is 
disposed of, not by any dialectical legerdemain leading 
© a radical reinterpretation of political experience, but 

nae analysis which seeks to understand the concept 
Of ‘rule’ or ‘government’ as it appears in the context 
Of democratic thought, without in any way altering it. 
Owever, it would be a mistake to assume that this 
mpiticist view does not also give rise to further 
Problems, For though it may answer the difficulties 
in nected with the size or vastness of the ruling group 
ae Democracy, it still leaves unsettled those which 
„Se Or are alleged to arise out of its diversities and 
HIR ‘armonies, If the people do not agree upon how the 
egbreme legislative and executive powers of the 
Pee unity are to be used—as they most likely will 
eh ow can they control the use of these powers? 
rega Aifficulties certainly exist. It is, however, error to 
Grice these as metaphysical or logical, rather than 
inco ‘cal, difficulties. For there is no absurdity or 
ia sistency or self-contradiction in supposing the 
bolie to exert control over policy even when the 
Wh Y pursued is not the taste of all. The only issue is 
eee the method employed for selecting policy 
issue eating tastes is ‘reasonable’ or ‘fair’, and this 

IS practical, 


Ployeq. nglo-Saxon countries the usual me oy 
Tesent. for ensuring popular control is that o oP 
by tative institutions with a composition determine 
ha Pecific electoral procedures, and these meo 
Or pone the years been found to satisfy the natura 
How nitive demands of ‘reasonableness and fanne i 
deyj Ever, it needs to be emphasized that alll t ese 
demos are no more than well-tried means of securing 
Such gtatic control: none of them logically guarantees 
Control, 
atiy Ough much of the criticism levelled at Te 
Assi aNstitutions is grossly exaggerated in tha 
Cone ctes the abuses of the system to its pee 
Mitants, it does provide certain healthy remind- 


ers of how the system can go wrong. These ‘may be 
brought under four headings: 

G) The society may be so sunk in apathy or swept 
away by hysteria that the majority vote is untypical of 
the considered ideas and desires of the majority of the 
Society. To guard against apathy certain democratic 
countries have introduced compulsory voting (Austra- 
lia, Belgium, Switzerland, etc.). In spite of the argu- 
ments that can be put forward in favor of this measure 
—most of which were raised in the debates in the 
Australian Parliament on its introduction in 1924—it 
has generally been regarded as ‘undemocratic’ in itself. 
Against mass hysteria no plausible constitutional 
safeguard has yet been proposed. 

(ii) The society may be entirely reasonable and 
balanced in its voting habits, and yet, through some 
technical aspect of the electoral procedure, it may be 
impossible to arrive at a decision that can properly be 
said to represent the wishes of the majority. The 
limiting case which arises for any electoral procedure 
is where each of the alternatives voted upon attracts 
an equal number of voters, for then no decision 
whatsoever is forthcoming. A more difficult case is 
where a decision is forthcoming, but this clearly does 
not tally with what ordinarily or intuitively would be 
thought to be the majority will. It can be demonstrated 
that for every known ‘reasonable’ method of voting if 
the alternatives are three or more there is a situation 
in which this is bound to happen.5 The only absolutely 
foolproof system is where every elector votes in turn 
on every pair of alternatives—a scarcely practical 
method.® (Proportional representation, often at this 
stage recommended as a panacea, merely transfers 
these difficulties from the electoral stage to the legis- 
lative stage.) x e 

(iii) The society may know its own mind, express it 
unequivocally through the electoral procedure, and 
then the majority so established may enforce its 
policy with a complete disregard for the desires, inter- 
ests or rights of the minority. Fears of the ‘tyranny of 
the majority’ were a constant theme in the nineteenth 
century, the great age of democratic thought. In the 
twentieth century, the great age of democratic practice, 
these fears have not on the whole been realized— 
though, significantly, where they have been, the reality 
has been on a scale far exceeding the worst envisaged. 
It would seem that the problem here is sociological 
rather than political, in that social conditioning is 
more likely to be an effective remedy than a system of 
constitutional checks and balances. : 

(iy) The majority may know its own mind, express 
it through the electoral mechanism, and the majority 
so constituted so far from tyrannizing over the 
may fail even to exert rule over it. For 
power can fall into the hands of a minority ea the 
majority. Some thinkers have indeed claimed t sa aiy 
machinery of majority rule is bound to put effective 

trol into the hands of a minority. But this would 
een ion. Since the end of the last 


seem to be exaggeration. s 
century, increasing attention has, however, been paid 


minority, 
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to the oligarchic tendencies implicit in democratic 
machinery: in particular, those relating to party 
organization and program construction. 

Perhaps the most important single lesson to be 
learnt from these objections is that Democracy cannot 
be self-guaranteeing. It is exposed to risks, in the first 
place, from the mechanism that is devised to imple- 
ment it, and secondly, from the other elements in 
society. It has been called justifiably, a ‘calculated 
risk’.7 

2. The question of the conditions of Democracy, i.e., 
what must exist for Democracy to exist, is one of the 
great problems of the age. Unfortunately, a great deal 
of contemporary discussion of it is bedevilled by an 
essential ambiguity in the nature of the question. It is 
often unclear whether the question is logical, i.e., what 
conditions must be satisfied for us to say correctly that 
Democracy exists, or empirical, i.e., what conditions 
must exist elsewhere in society for Democracy to come 
into existence and to survive.8 Such ambiguity is com- 
mon in theoretical arguments, but in this context there 
are two additional factors to account for its persistence. 

One is the absence of any developed sociology of poli- 
tics; and the other is the extreme prestige attached to 
the word ‘Democracy’, so that writers tend to take 
over any concomitant of Democracy that they like 
and write about it as if it were part of Democracy. 

In contemporary discussions of the conditions of 
Democracy, three issues have been singled out for 
particular attention: 

! (i) The connection between Democracy and Social- 
ism. Those who assert that there is a real connection 
between the two may be divided into three groups: 

First, there are the Marxists, These are sometimes 
taken to assert that Democracy is incomplete without 
socialism. This, however, is a misunderstanding of 
their true position. For what they wish to do is not so 
much to extend the concept of Democracy as to 
transpose it completely. Believing in what has been 
called the ‘impotence of politics’, they are indifferent 
to constitutional and political organization, but at the 
same time want to secure the full prestige of this 
concept for their own preference in what they consider 
to be the truly important field—that of economic 
organization. It is significant that the use of the word 
‘Democracy’ as a word of praise in Marxist thought 
dates from the time when it became a universally 
honorific word. 

Secondly, there are the Democratic Socialists. Of 
these the Guild Socialists used to argue that a society 
could not truly be called ‘democratic’ unless all the 
institutions in it were themselves democratic. Amongst 
these institutions were to be numbered factories and 
other industrial plants, and the democratization of 
such institutions necessarily involves workers’ control, 
i.e., Socialism.10 Nowadays, most Socialists would 
prefer to use less a priori arguments. Some would use a 
pragmatic argument, namely that political Democracy 
cannot be truly safe without economic reorganization: 
and again others would prefer a moral argument to 


the effect that there is an inconsistency in applying 


the principle of equality in the field of politics and _ 


denying it in the field of economics. 

Thirdly, there are the conservatives who argue 
that Democracy is in its nature incompatible with 
Socialism. There are a number of arguments raised in 
current discussion to this effect: they are differen- 
tiated according to the feature of Democracy that they 
hold to be the ground of this incompatibility. Some 
have held this to be competition, others tolerance, 
others the existence of property. A recent argument 
that has attracted attention is that which maintains 
that Democracy requires freedom, freedom requires the 
Rule of Law, and Socialism in its advocacy of bureaus 
cratic planning has to dispense with the Rule of Law.’ 
Against this it has been urged in the first place, that the 
Rule of Law guarantees security, not freedom; and sec- 
ondly, that even if economic planning does contract 
freedom in some directions, it extends it in others and 
the overall effect may well be an increase rather than 4 
diminution.!2 

Gi) The connection between Democracy and the 
belief in Democracy. Since John Stuart Mill who 
claimed (ironically enough) that Democracy was not 
suitable for ‘Malays and Bedouins’, it has been 
generally conceded by even the most fervent demo- 
crats that there are some conditions that a population 
must satisfy for it to be fit for Democracy. However, 
despite the practical urgency of this problem with the 
break-up of the old colonial empires, our knowledge 
of what these conditions are has not increased. On on 
condition—which to some appears to have a certain 
intuitive obviousness—controversy has been bitter: 
viz., the belief in, or acceptance of, Democracy. Now 
if this condition is taken as applying to society aS # 
whole it is obviously true, perhaps logically so. But it 
does not follow from this that it is therefore true © 
every single member of a society. Society to be demo 
cratic must believe in Democracy; but how many 
members it can successfully contain who do 1° 
themselves believe in Democracy, is a question 1° 
capable of any a priori answer. It depends On t 
Testraints that these dissidents are prepared to pu 
upon their own behavior, on the moral or spirituê 
authority that they wield over others, and on t 
extent to which their behavior can be neutralized by 
other factors in society (free speech, the press, edUc* 
tion, etc.), d 

Gii) The connection between Democracy 2” 
Constitutionalism. It would be common ground E 
nearly all supporters of Democracy that there 4 
certain laws or regulations that ought not to be pate 
even if the greater part or indeed the whole of ti 
people favor them. To some it has seemed desirable 
inscribe these ‘moral limitations’ of Democracy ay 
charter or Constitution. Some English thinkers vat 
gloried in the fact that liberties enjoyed in OF in 
Britain are to be found not in any Constitution be Jt 
the accumulated precedents of common law. be 
would seem, however, that though this may W® 
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Something to be grateful for, it is not a matter for 
Pride, and it is perfectly natural that other, and in 
Particular younger, Democracies should prefer to 
express their ideals in a more systematic if necessarily 
more ‘artificial’ fashion. 

However, the issue somewhat changes when the 
Constitution is regarded not merely as a systematic 
Statement of the liberties recognized in society but as a 
method of guaranteeing them. In such cases the 
Constitution is accompanied by some mechanism for 
enforcing provisions like that of judicial review. To 
Certain thinkers this has seemed the obvious require- 
ment of Democracy; by others it has been regarded as 
inequitable, incompetent, and unnecessary. It is in- 
equitable because it tries to limit the power of the 
living majority by means of ‘the dead hand’ of the 
Past: it is incompetent because the only cases where it 
is likely to arise are just those where the Constitution 
Itself will require ‘interpretation’; and it is unnecessary 

ause a society that is likely to accept the findings of 
Such a mechanism is unlikely seriously to offend 
against the spirit of its Constitution. These strictures 
are sometimes supported by a historical examination 
Of the record of actual mechanisms, e.g., the history 
Of ‘judicial review’ in the US as an instrument of 

Mocracy,!4 

3. There are in circulation in Anglo-Saxon thought 
a number of arguments, all purporting to justify 

‘“mocracy. These arguments vary greatly in accepta- 

ility according to the number and validity of the 
Principles they invoke, the truth of the factual assump- 
tions they make use of, and the relevance of the kind of 

emocracy for which they argue to the kind that we 
experience, a 

Q) To exercise rule or to enjoy any form of political 
authority is a kind of moral education. On egalitarian 
sponds the opportunity for such self-improvement 
3 Ould be extended to as many as possible. In Democ- 
acy it is extended to all: therefore Democracy is the 
ae Of all forms of government. This argument, which 

Originally to be found in Aristotle (Pol. II. 1277b), 
of have had some application within the confines 

the Polis, but applied to the conditions of the 
eae World it seems hopelessly unrealistic. saul 
kin m enough, it is the characteristic argumen! va 
t fa Liberalism which is or was peculiarly assoc! 

... th a Classical education. A 

Gi) The second argument is that true opinion on 


colitical and moral matters is the privilege oia 
mon m i ower in a commu! 
s an. Accordingly, P does only in a 
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D ide with him: and this% S emocracy. AS 
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ave see i t is central to the Gree 
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ed reinforcement from a certain sentimental 
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by oY Of the goodness of human nature uncorrupted 

De th, luxury and education. In contrast to this, 
criticism based on 


cra i uch 3 
eee ae Pants ‘irrationality’ by 


this criticism is Con- 
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fused, and, if it proves anything, proves not so much 
the weakness of Democracy as the weakness of this 
particular argument for it. 

(ii) A more materialistic version of the preceding 
argument makes the ordinary man the best judge not 
of what is right for the community but of his own 
interests. In consequence, if the people are allowed 
to control the government, then the interests of the 
people will be dominant. Democracy is identified with 
popular control, and therefore vindicated. This argu- 
ment is the argument of the Utilitarians, supported in 
their case by a thoroughgoing psychological egoism. 
It also has been subjected to a great deal of empirical 
criticism. Recent sociology has, for instance, cast 
doubt on the classical notions of class by bringing out 
what has been called (perhaps misleadingly) the ‘sub- 
jective’ element in class determination. Nevertheless 
the argument has considerable weight. 

(iv) A further retreat from the positions maintained 
in the two previous arguments leads to the completely 
sceptical argument for Democracy. According to this 
argument, it is impossible for anyone to discover what 
is the right course of action for the community, or 
where the true interests of its inhabitants reside. From 
this it follows that everyone in the community should 
be allowed to do what he wants to do as far as is 
socially possible. The only society in which this can 
happen is the one in which everyone has some control 
in the government: therefore Democracy is favored. 
As a variant of this argument, it may be maintained 
that even if one can discover what is ideally the right 
course of action to pursue, it would be wrong to insist 
on it unless everyone in the community recognized its 
rightness. Accordingly in practice one must adopt a 
sceptical attitude towards government and allow peo- 
ple to have the laws, institutions, etc., that they want: 
hence Democracy. Bs 

It seems to be certainly the case that scepticism does 
involve Democracy—even if the link is not as rigorous 
or as formal as some would believe. It does not follow 
from this, though—as certain critics of Democracy 
would have us believe—that Democracy involves 

ticism. 
OVAL the opposite end of the scale it is maintained 
that everyone hasanatural right to control government 
and that this right is recognized only in Democracy: 
therefore Democracy is the best form of government. 
This argument has been subjected to two lines of 
criticism, both of which are misguided. The first is 
that the conception of ‘a natural right’ is meta- 
physical. Now natural rights are capable of, and often 
receive, a metaphysical interpretation, but this is not 
necessary. To say that something is a natural tight 
may merely be a way of saying that it is an ultimate 
value. Secondly, it has been urged that it is absurd to 
allow that everyone has a natural right to exercise 

trol over government when in fact not everyone 
con i ent assumes that the right 

n do so. But this argum SA 5 
ca estion is, in the terminology of jurisprudence, a 
ight proper” (ie., correlative to duty) whereas it 
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seems more natural to assume that it is a liberty or 
privilege.15 

(vi) Finally, it may be maintained that it is irrelevant 
whether Democracy does in fact maximize welfare, 
safeguard rights, accord with natural law, etc., for the 
fact is that under modern conditions it is the only 
working possibility. No member of an emancipated 
industrial society will put up with political tutelage. 
He insists on having a fair chance of influencing the 
government in accordance with his own desires and 
ideas; and by a ‘fair’ chance he means a chance ‘as 
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Some years ago I came across the following question 
thrown out almost casually.in the course of discussion: 
How many of us, it was asked, want to call a ‘bad 
Work of art’ a ‘work of art’?! The question was clearly 
rhetorical; the author quite obviously did not consider 
that anyone in his right mind would suggest that a 
bad work of art was a work of art. This struck me as 
Tather odd. Surely there can be good and bad works of 
art, just as there can be good and bad apples or good 
and bad men. An apple does not cease to be an apple 
Just because it is bad, unless, perhaps, it has become 
thoroughly rotten; but the gardener who says: ‘The 
‘Oxes are bad this year’ does not mean that they 
ave grown rotten on the trees, much less that they are 
not apples at all. Moreover, if so-called bad works of 
art are not works of art, what are they? You may not 
think highly of the works in the Royal Academy 
t ummer Exhibition but they are not totally dissimilar 
© some works in Bond Street next door which are 
highly regarded. 
OWever, there are certain terms which do not 
readily admit of the epithet ‘bad’ (or ‘good’ for that 
Matter), It is odd to speak of a ‘bad saint’ (though it is 


Conceivable that a saint who did not answer one’s 


Ctitions might be so described). It is also somewhat 
less in the now 


to speak of a ‘bad gentleman’ (un! 
Obsolete sense of a Abel of the landed gentry). 
8 uch terms have goodness built into them, so to 
weak. They are honorific terms. To qualify them 
t ith the epithet ‘bad’ is to be guilty of a contradiction: 
© take with one hand what one gives with the other. 

Is the term ‘work of art’ like that? Is it an honorific 
ae used exclusively honorifically, so that to spak 
di a bad work of art is to involve oneself in a contra- 

iction? 


€ undoubtedly use the term ‘wo 


rk of art’ honori- 
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fically. “You wouldn’t call that a work of art, would 
you?’ more briefly: ‘But is it art?’ are common 
expressions. On the other hand, we also use ‘work of 
art’ in what seems to be a non-honorific or neutral 
sense. We speak in a non-committal way of works of 
art being auctioned at Sotheby’s or of the National 
Gallery housing works of art or of thefts of works of 
art, but this does not commit us to saying that all 
these works are works of art in the honorific sense.? 
Indeed, so far from it being obvious that ‘work of 
art’ is an exclusively honorific term, it is almost a 
commonplace among philosophers today that ‘work 
of art’ admits of a neutral as well as an honorific use, 
John Kemp writes :3 
Tam using both ‘artist? and ‘work of art’ ina 
neutral sense, so as to include ... bad and ` 
indifferent paintings, poems, etc. as well as good 
ones; I am not using them in an honorific sense, 
although they are frequently, and quite properly, 
so used. 
And Morris Weitz implies the distinction when he 
says: 
Thus, if one chooses to employ ‘Art’ evaluatively, 
as many do, so that ‘This is a work of art and 
not (aesthetically) good’ makes no sense, he 
uses ‘Art’ in such a way that he refuses to call 
anything a work of art unless it embodies his 
criterion of excellence. 
Henry Khatchadourian makes the same point when he 
says:5 
«work of art’, with emphasis on ‘art’ is also 
used as a value term, as equivalent to ‘good 


work (of art)’ 
The most uncompromising statement of the opposite 
view (the view implied in the rhetorical question with 
which this paper started) was made by Collingwood in 


his Principles of Art:6 
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The definition of any given kind of thing is also 
the definition of a good thing of that kind: for a 
thing that is good in its kind is only a thing 
which possesses the attributes of that kind. 


This is a more sweeping claim, too sweeping to be 
discussed here. It seems possible to maintain that the 
definition of certain kinds of things is honorific 
without having to maintain that the definition of 
every kind of thing is honorific. The question which 
we are concerned with'is the limited one: is the term 
which we apply to the kind of thing we call a ‘work of 
art’ exclusively honorific? 

In the face of common and philosophical usage it 
would seem a piece of arbitrary verbal legislation to 
suggest that there is only an honorific use of the term 
‘work of art’. Common usage, however, is not con- 
clusive. The fact that we may appear to use a term 
neutrally as well as honorifically is not proof that we 
in fact do so. We speak of ‘bad coins’. A bad coin is 
one which for some reason or another cannot be 
accepted as coin-of-the-realm or legal tender. To call 
a coin ‘bad’ may simply be another way of saying that 
it is not coin-of-the-realm. Because we use the term 
‘bad’, it does not follow that there is a neutra] sense of 
‘coin-of-the-realm’ which admits of good and bad. In 
the same way, it might be argued, the term ‘bad work 
of art’ in common usage may be interpreted as mean- 
ing false, seeming or putative work of art; something 
which is not really a work of art at all. 

But our use of the phrase ‘bad work of art’ is varied. 
Some works so described may indeed be false or 
putative. Works which we also describe as kitsch or 
schmaltz (the Germans seem either more prolific in 
producing this sort of thing or more perceptive in 
detecting it) are obvious candidates for this category. 
But not all bad art is pseudo art. Moreover, when we 
say of a particular work of art—the Leonardo cartoon. 
perhaps—‘now that is a work of art’, we do not imply 
that the other works in the National Gallery are not 
works of art. This, however, might be taken care of by 
saying that our use of ‘work of art’ allows for two tiers 
or degrees of honorificity. To call something a ‘work 
of art’ at all is to honour it, but further honour can be 
conferred by use of italics or a certain tone of voice. 
C. S. Lewis’s tutor used to say of some of his ideas 
that they had risen to thedignity oferror—thatis, above 
the level of gibberish—and required only to be refuted. 

Yet even if common usage can be taken care of in 
this way, philosophical usage will not succumb so 
easily. To establish the thesis that ‘work of art? is 
exclusively honorific, it must be shown either that the 
so-called neutral use is in reality crypto-honorific or 
that any attempt to define ‘works of art’ neutrally 
leads inevitably to some absurdity. In spite of my 
initial doubts and hesitations, I believe that such an 
attack on the neutralist position can succeed. In other 
words, a neutral definition of ‘work of ar? which is 
truly neutral, i.e. is not crypto-honorific, is inevitably 
driven to absurdity. 
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This can be demonstrated by beginning with the 
definitions of those who confidently assume that a 
neutral definition can be given. In every case some 
honorific or positive evaluative term or terms are 
included in the definition. But before discussing 
specific cases, I must determine more specifically what 
I mean by an honorific term. I consider a term (or the 
use of a term) to be honorific if, among its defining 
characteristics, there is one or more which commits 
the user to a favourable judgment of it, as a member 
of its kind, on pain of contradiction. Thus to say of 2 
Stakhanovite that he is work-shy is contradictory, 
since calling him a Stakhanovite commits one to say- 
ing that he is a good worker. Similarly, to say of 4 
gentleman that he is dishonourable, ungallant to 
women, etc., is self-contradictory, since such a bounder 
is no gentleman. The case of ‘works of art’ is slightly 
different, since it has already been suggested that its 
honorificity is two tiered; one can say: ‘Now that 1S 
what I call a work of art? Nevertheless, there are 
certain works which are not just bad works but not 
works of art in any sense, and no neutral criterion will 
differentiate them from dull, mediocre, inept, pre- 
tentious or downright bad works of art.7 R 

It would be impossible, and unnecessary, to examine 
all attempted definitions of ‘work of art’ in order to 
show that they are crypto-honorific; one will suffice to 
demonstrate the way in which honorific terms set 
included in so-called neutral definitions. Morris Weitz 
provides the following instance of what he cautiously 
describes as ‘criteria of recognition’ of a work of art: 


when we describe something as a work of art, We 
do so under the conditions of there being present 
some sort of artifact, made by human skill, 
ingenuity and imagination, which embodies in 
its sensuous, public medium—stone, wood, 


sounds, words—certain distinguishable elements 
and relations, 


Although he denies that a set of necessary or sufficient 
conditions for describing something as a ‘work of art 
can be forthcoming, it is hard to see how we COU 

withhold that description from something which 
fulfilled all Weitz’s conditions. However, that is not 
the point at issue. The question is: is this a neutra 
definition? Clearly it is not. We may have neutra 
tests for deciding what is an artifact or what is a sensu- 
ous, public medium, and, possibly, though this is more 
doubtful, whether human skill has been used; il 
when it comes to such things as ingenuity and, stil 
more, imagination we are committed to passing, ĉ 
favourable judgment on the work, The work may ! 

faulted on certain counts, but if it displays ingenuity 
and imagination (as these terms are ordinarily und 1 
stood when applied to the arts), it cannot be uttety 
ans and banal; a host of pejorative epithets are "U 


Every other definition which I have come actos® 


i 
with one exception, which I shall come to later, con- 
tains honorific terms. I now wish to show that this is 
necessarily the case. One reason in support of this is 
that if a neutral definition of work of art could be 
devised then certain sections of the community would 
long ago have devised it. I am referring chiefly to 
Officers of the Inland Revenue and Customs and 
Excise, Brancusi’s Bird in Flight was refused entry 
into the United States as a work of art on the grounds 
that it bore no resemblance to a bird. ‘What hunter’, 
one official asked, ‘would want to shoot a bird like 
that? An expert had to be called in to assure the 
Officials that, despite appearances, it was indeed a 
work of art, It is said that William Scott managed to 
get his semi-abstract pictures admitted into Ireland 
duty-free on the grounds that they were unfinished 
works of art—hardly even begun, as the customsman 
remarked. At the opposite extreme, it is reported that 
at an exhibition in the Hayward Gallery, where pieces 
of dyed hessian and piles of sand were on show, the 
Cleaners were reluctant to remove some polythene 
sacks of rubbish for fear that they might have been 
Part of the exhibition. 

It might be objected that the reason for these mis- 
takes, if they were mistakes, was that the term ‘work of 
art’ is open-textured or open-ended, not that it necess- 
arily involves favourable evaluation. That it is open- 
textured in some sense of that word I don’t deny. New 
forms of art such as abstract and semi-abstract art, 
and whatever one may wish to call Barry Flanagan’s 
dyed hessian and piles of sand, call for continual 
revision of our criteria for calling something a work of 
art. But the decision to include such objects within the 
Category of works of art is not a purely intellectual one 
as was the decision to regard V~T as a number, albeit 
an imaginary number. That is, it isnot based solely on 
the similarity between such works and accepted paint- 
ings and sculpture, because it is precisely this sim- 
ilarity which is denied. It is only where people are 
Persuaded that the qualities which they admire in 
accepted works of art are present also in these outre 
Works that the latter are accepted as works of art. 

hat makes things difficult for customs officials and 
Cleaners is that the term ‘work of art’ fluctuates with 

e fluctuations of taste. Until a neutral account of 
Value judgments can be given, that is, until it can be 
Shown that some set of qualities non-evaluatively 
described, imply a value judgment, no neutral defini- 


tion of ‘work of art’ will be forthcoming. I have 
Teason to believe, however—thoush it would require 
an event 1S 


another paper to argue the case—that such 
Not likely to take place in our lifetime. _ 
e same point can be made by adapting an examp z 
ffered by Professor Kennick. Let us imagine ; 
otekeeper being sent into a warehouse and asked e 
lip out the works of art stored there. What 1s 


eel to do? Unless he is an exceptions! a ates 
Will probably bring out all the paintines, , 

{2Pestries and eta e will probably wae 

hind the posters. He may be puzzled by the p 
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graphs but will probably leave them behind, too. He 


may also be puzzled by the furniture, glass, ceramics, 


needlework, cutlery, etc., but will probably be guided 
by two principles: if it is (1) old or (2) ornamented, 
bringing it out; otherwise leaving it behind. The 
garden roller, the Swedish or Japanese functional 
crockery, cutlery and furniture, and the moleskin 
trousers will be left behind. (I might add, in paren- 
theses, to simplify matters, that there are no works of 
literature, no scores or gramophone records, no films, 
etc. in the warehouse; only works of the visual arts.) 
It is also probable that Claus Oldenberg’s outsize 
tube of toothpaste, Jim Dine’s washbasin, Yves 
Klein’s monochrome painting and Tinguely’s auto- 
destructive machine will be left behind. On the other 
hand, the storekeeper might well bring out the china 
ducks (including Donald Duck) and the garden 
gnomes. (An advanced critic might have brought out 
the moleskin trousers and left the Raphael.) 

I agree with Kennick that none of the existing 
definitions of ‘work of art’ would have helped the 
storekeeper, but this is not because these definitions 
are more obscure than what they define, but because 
the use of the term ‘work of art’ calls for an exercise of 
aesthetic judgment which we do not usually expect of 
storekeepers, customs officials and cleaners.? 

At this point I should like to introduce a distinction 
which might make a neutral definition of ‘work of art’ 
possible, a distinction between what I shall call the 
assertive and the acquiescent use of the term ‘work of 
art’. By the assertive use of ‘work of art’ I have in 
mind a claim made by the speaker that some work is 
or is not a work of art. The clearest expression of this 
use would take the form: ‘Now that is what I call a 
work of art’ or ‘It simply is not art, whatever else it is.’ 
The claim can also be made by exhibiting or giving 
serious critical attention to or by rejecting or pointedly 
neglecting a work. I take it that this is roughly what 
Professor Gallie has in mind when he calls ‘work of 
art’ an essentially contested concept.1° On the other 
hand, one is using the term acquiescently when one 
makes no special claim that a work is or is not a work 
of art, but simply goes along with accepted usage in 
so far as this can be ascertained, This is presumably 
the way in which the term is used by government 
officials, particularly officers of the Inland Revenue 
and Customs and Excise, by cleaners, storekeepers 
and so on. But it may also be used in this way by 
those who have a very definite idea of what is and 
what is not a work of art. They acquiesce out of 
courtesy so as not to give offence or arouse acrimony. 

The acquiescent use obviously does not commit the 
user to a favourable judgment. One may agree to 
call something a work of art even if one would not 
so describe it oneself. Hence, it is not honorific. Thus 
the way is open for a neutral definition. But what form 
would such a definition take? Clearly it would be 

define a work of art as anything 


tisfactory to z Oe 
wich i ped as a work of art, since the definition 
would contain that which is to be defined. But for ‘work 
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of art? one might substitute ‘any work of aesthetic 
interest, attitude or regard’. Yet even assuming that 
some meaning can be given to this formula," it would 
not be entirely satisfactory, since everything can be 
regarded aesthetically, but not everything is a work of 
art. But if one adds some such modification as ‘any- 
thing which is considered to have aesthetic value and 

is offered as an object to be regarded aesthetically’ this 
difficulty could be partially overcome.!° The puzzle- 
ment of the customs officials faced with Brancusi’s 
Bird in Flight and of the cleaners at the Hayward 
Gallery could thus be explained, not as an aberrant 
aesthetic judgment, but as being due to ignorance of 
the fact that the former was rated highly and offered 
as an object to be regarded aesthetically and the 
sacks of rubbish were not. 

But such a definition would run into some serious 
difficulties. 

First, it seems plausible to argue that when Mozart 
was composing his Jupiter Symphony or Shakespeare 
was writing Hamlet what they had in their minds were 
works of art, and they would still have been works of 
art even if they had never been committed to paper. 
Oscar Wilde told his publishers that he had completed 
Lady Windermere’s Fan even though he had not 
written a word of it. The notion of a private work of 
art (de facto not de jure private) cannot arbitrarily be 
ruled out. 

There are a number of ways of evading this diffi- 
culty. The most sensible seems to be to regard this as a 

’ limiting case. The artist who is merely contemplating a 
work of art in his mind is at least offering it to himself, 
and what he is offering to himself is in principle public, 
i.e. were he to commit it to paper, canvas, etc. it could 
be offered in the fullest sense. 

A second objection can be put like this. There are in 
our museums and art galleries a number of objects— 
medieval or cycladic statues, negro masks, drinking 
vessels, etc-—which until recently were not regarded 
aesthetically but now are. According to the definition 
given above they were not works of art; they have 
only recently become so. This gives rise to the objec- 
tion: either they were always works of art or they are 
not works of art now. Merely offering something for 
aesthetic consideration cannot make it into a work of 
art if it was not one already. Something cannot wait to 
become a work of art until it is offered for aesthetic 
consideration. It seems more plausible to say that we 
have recognized that it was a work of art all the time 
than to say that, by displaying it in a museum, we have 
made it into a work of art. Moreover, recognizing it 
as a work of art can only mean appreciating its 
aesthetic value. Thus one has to fall back on the 
honorific sense of ‘work of art’. 

In reply to this it may be said that such objects were 
potential works of art but objects with a non-aesthetic 
function, They become works of art when they are 
given a new status or function by being placed in a 
museum, A madonna in a museum has (temporarily) 

~ ceased to be a cult object, and a cycladic mother- 


goddess, which had long ceased to be a cult object, 
acquires a new role on being placed in the museum in 
the context of other objects with high aesthetic value 
and not merely of antiquarian interest. Of course, 
whoever placed them there and called them works of 
art presumably has a high regard for them and would 
have used the term ‘work of art’ honorifically. But 
someone else might acquiesce in calling them works 0! 
art without sharing this high regard. 

There is a third, more serious objection. Howevet 
acquiescent a person may be, there comes a time when 
his tolerance reaches a limit. At what point this limit 
is reached will vary with his taste and cultural back- 
ground. Few connoisseurs would agree to call china 
ducks or garden gnomes works of art; the plain man 
in the street is reluctant to admit that a good deal of 
what is nowadays exhibited in fashionable galleries 1S 
art. This lack of tolerance might be defended, in the 

-case of the gnomes at least, on the grounds that people ` 
who like such things have a sentimental or other 

interest in them, not an aesthetic interest. This is & 
questionable move at best. What if it could be shown i 
that their interest was genuinely aesthetic and that 

they regard these things highly? Either such objects 

have to be accepted as works of art—which is bordering 

on the absurd—or they have to be excluded from the 

class of work of art. Since their exclusion would be 

based on judgment of their aesthetic value, the term 

‘work of art’ would then be used honorifically." 

This problem was posed in a slightly different form 
by Marcel Duchamp’s ready-mades, When Duchamp 
exhibited an inverted bicycle-wheel, a coal-shovel, & \ 
moustached print of the Mona Lisa, an inverte 
urinal, etc. he stated specifically that ‘The choice was 
based on a reaction of visual indifference with a tota 
absence of good or bad taste,’ In other words, he did 
not value the works highly; nor did he choose them 
because they were positively ugly, as garden gnomes 
may be; they were, as he said, aesthetically indifferent, 
neither of high nor low aesthetic value. Now accore 
ing to the neutral acquiescent definition these coul 
not be works of art, because they were not rated highly. 
Duchamp’s own attitude was ambiguous. AS Hans 
Richter reports in one place: ‘These works .-+ 4% 


not works of art but of non-art’ but in another place 
he says :!2 


He declared that these ready-mades became works 
of art as soon as he said they were . . . When he 
‘chose’ this or that object . . . it was lifted from the 
limbo of unregarded objects into the living 


vials of works of art: looking at it made it into 
art! 


It is Possible to alter the neutral acquiescent definition 
to include among works of art anything that anyone 
exhibits as an object to be looked at or declares to re 
a work of art. But this move leads to two absurdities: 
that of saying that an object not worth looking at 5 
an object to be looked at, and secondly that anyt ing 
is a work of art if anyone declares it to be one. On 
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other hand to rule out works which no one thinks 
highly of is to make the value judgment that these 
are not worth being called works of art even acquies- 
cently.13 : 

So whichever way one turns in an attempt to formu- 
late a neutral definition of work of art one is forced to 
choose between some absurdity or other, or intro- 
duce some crypto-honorific element. 


m 


This brings us back to the initial question whether, if 
‘work of art’ is used in an exclusively honorific sense, 
it makes sense to speak of bad works of art. 

A The answer to this depends on whether one uses a 
single fixed criterion or set of criteria or different 
interrelated criteria. 

If there is one fixed quality or set of qualities, the 
possession of which constitutes something a work of 
art, then to say that a work has this quality or set of 
qualities and is aesthetically bad seems contradictory. 
It may be bad in some other respect—technically, 
morally, socially, —but not as a work of art. I have in 
mind there such qualities as being inspired, imagin- 
ative, expressive, formally significant, creative— 
whatever these may mean. Bad works of art according 
to this criterion are uninspired, unimaginative, 
inexpressive, non-significant, uncreative, etc. But they 
are not merely bad; they are strictly speaking, not 
Works of art. 

But if, instead of a fixed quality or set of qualities, 
One is operating with different sets, is it still contra- 
dictory to speak of a ‘bad work of art’ ? Let us imagine, 
to quote Helen Knight’s example, that the term 

tennis player’ were used honorifically but that some- 
One would qualify as a tennis player even if his (or her) 
style was bad but his match-winning ability was good 
(he won matches), or if he had a perfect style, played 
all the strokes perfectly, but, for reasons of tempera- 
Ment, seldom got beyond the first round at Wimble- 
don, Would it be contradictory to say that these 
two players were ‘tennis players’ (in the honorific 
Sense—they both, after all, made Wimbledon), but 
they were bad because one did not play tennis as it 
Should be played and the other could not win a 
Championship? It seems to me that it would not. From 
One point of view each is good enough to qualify as a 
tennis player; from another point of view, they are 
Be good enough—a really good player would both 

ay well and win matches. 

Might not the same be true of works of art? Take a 
Painter like Blake, a composer like Tchaikovsky, a port 

ike Kipling or a playwright like Barrie. One mig i 
Want to say that their works were bad for technica 
Sasons or on account of their sentimentality, eal 

r Coyness, ther reasons—Vvision, 
biliace, raaton might still want to ata 

Orks of art, They pass a certain test, they rise a pi 

ertain standard, and yet on other counts they fail. 


5 i nd 
6Y have risen above mediocrity, trash, pastiche a 


general ineptitude—and yet have a sufficient number 
of defects to be called bad. (Even if the phrase ‘bad 
work of art’ sounds odd, there is nothing linguistically 
odd about saying of something that it is a work of art 
but bad.) 

Now it might be objected that even if this were so, 
such works are not bad as works of art. Moreover, 
insofar as they are works of art they are good; so they 
are both good and bad works of art. As to the first 
part of the objection, it may indeed be the case that a 
work of art is called bad for a reason which is not 
relevant to it as a work of art. A march, which is 
otherwise an excellent piece of music, may be bad as a 
march because it is not easy to march to—the beat is 
not sufficiently clearly stressed. But if the reason for 
calling a work bad belongs to the class of considera- 
tions which would be accepted as relevant to calling 
a work good as a work of art, then (assuming that the 
reason is valid) the work is bad as a work of art. If 
structural organization, vividness, freshness, psycho- 
logical insight, elegance, are reasons for calling a 
work good as a work of art (or calling it a ‘work of 
art’), then the absence of these may count as reasons 
for calling it bad as a work of art. ‘ 

As for the second part of the objection, I do not see 
any problem about accepting the fact that a work may 
be both good and bad as a work of art. The alterna- 
tive is to say that only those works which are without 
any aesthetic defect whatsoever are works of art. But 
surely this is going too far. Is there any work which 
reaches this standard? I can think of none. (It is 
arguable that to be without any notable aesthetic 
defect would itself be an aesthetic defect.) 

These objections take a curate’s egg view of the 
value of works of art. It is as though one can hive off 
the good—the true works of art—and ignore the rest. 
‘Brahms’s symphonies are works of art in spite of 
lamentable lapses into sentimentality.’ But I don’t 
think this view can be sustained. For someone who 
regarded the symphonies of Brahms as turgid, pom- 
pous, academic and mawkish—defects which he 
considered more serious than lack of invention or 
thinness—and yet who recognized their other artistic 
merits, it would not be possible to ignore the de- 
fects and concentrate on the merits, since the merit- 
orious elements are, alas, used in the service of the 
defective or inextricably bound up with them. All he 
can say is: ‘Pity about Brahms. Such a waste of talent, 
Jf only he could have forgotten about Beethoven and 
Auntie Flo.’ Perhaps of a bad work of art (in the 
honorific sense) it can be said: “There but for this 
defect or that goes a great work’ and this is a great 
deal more than can be mn a ores which would not 

alify as bad works of art. J 
geek mate remain to be made. Tfit makes sense to 
speak of a bad work of art, it is still possible to speak 
of certain works which one particularly admires ina 
doubly honorific sense. Thus to say of ‘The Stag at 
y ‘That is what I call a work of art’, 


ay’, for example, tT : : 
aoe to say that Michaelangelo’s ‘Creation of Adam’ 


_. isto be excluded from the august company of works of 
art, but merely to proclaim the superlative merits of 
Landseer’s masterpiece. 

The second point is that if ‘bad work of art’ should 
be expurged from the language, so should ‘good work 
of art’ since it would be redundant. I have tried to 
show that ‘bad work of art’ is not necessarily self- 
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The language function of which literature is a part is 
present in all people—we all at times take part in every 
one of these activities: narrative, monologue, dialogue, 
| speaking, writing and reading. When we read novels 
and poems, magazines and newspapers and take part 
in conversations, we are using language to fit the 
external world into our own world. From a very early 
age the story is a powerful vehicle through which we 
channel and come to terms with feelings. ‘Once upon 


a time ...’ or ‘The Brangwens had lived for genera- 
tions on the Marsh Farm. . .’ signal a mode of expres- 
sion in which statements of an affective nature are going 
to be organized so that the writer and the reader may 
make a detached evaluation of experience. 

Harding’s article explores the extent to which the 
Process of reading a novel (a sophisticated construct) 
is essentially similar to that of the day-dream or a 
Conversation with a neighbour. The spectator at a 
Play, or the reader of a novel, is offered representations 
Of events about which he is able to make detached 
evaluative responses which modify and confirm his 
existing values. The symbolic representation of 
experience, whether in children’s play or our own 
gossip, is of the same order as that of the novel, the 
Poem or the song; all of these modes enable the on- 
looker to contemplate the possibilities and conse- 
quences of the experience portrayed: ‘In literature . . . 
the author invites his audience to share in an explora- 
tion, and extension and refinement of his and their 
Common interests; and as a corollary, to refine and 
Modify their value judgments’. This article raises 
fundamental questions about literature, and our 
Tesponse to literature, posing the possibility that our 


—— 


taste in gossip and in films may be the same kind of 
thing as our taste in literature. X 

The role of the onlooker is further explored in 
Britton’s article. Here he re-names the role as ‘specta- 
tor’ and places it in a wider analysis of language func- 
tions. Of particular concern in our discussion of the 
language of literature is his description of the ‘poetic’ 
function of language. Here he extends Harding’s 
account by introducing the notion of the formal 
organization involved in literature: ‘the formal design 
created by a complex of emotions dynamically related’. 
While there is a continuity between gossip and liter- 
ature, there is also a distinction. ‘The poetic utterance 
is a construct or artifact, a verbal object’; gossip 
fulfils an immediate and expressive function: ‘expres- 
sive language is loosely structured, free to fluctuate’. 
However, both enable us to stand back and review 
the possibilities of experience. 

An analysis of secondary school children’s writing 


in all aspects of the curriculum has led to the articles 


map of language functions. The exploration of the 
role of the spectator raises fundamentally the import- 
ance of literature in a man’s life. If we accept this, we 
may then focus our attention on the educational 
purpose of spectator role activities, particularly those 
which value an individual’s own experience in his own 
language. We need to recognize a continuum which 
runs from the free fluctuation and loose construction 
of expressive language to fully-structured poetic 
utterance, and acknowledge the status of our own, 
and children’s, responses and utterances along this 


continuum. y 
Elizabeth Grugeon 
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The novel reader or playgoer who knows well enough 
that he at least is not indulging in escape, that he is not 
passive, that he enjoys no vicarious satisfaction, may 
sometimes find himself wondering what, more posit- 
ively, he is doing. He is not passive, but is he active in 
quite the same way as the man digging a ditch or the 
scientist bringing facts into order? He makes a full 
imaginative response to a fiction, but this somehow is 
not escaping from reality—although, on the other 
hand, he doesn’t fall into the error of thinking about 
the characters of plays or novels as real people. He 
concerns himself instead, as we know, with the total 
pattern they contribute to. But is this pattern the same 
kind of pattern as he might find in an abstract painting 
ora piece of music? 

These confusions and doubts are of course perversely 
naive, but the uncertainty they point to is not entirely 
sham, at least in my own mind. And although they 
raise questions whose detail and comprehensiveness 
alike take them beyond the range of an article, I want 
to attempt a naive and explicit statement of one idea 
that touches them all: that of the part played by the 
spectator or reader. What is the nature of his response? 
What mode of activity is he engaged in? Or, to put it 
differently, with what other modes of activity do we 
tacitly contrast his response? 

To answer this question, I suggest, we need to dis- 
tinguish four modes of activity. The first is what 
would universally be recognized as ‘activity’: ‘actually 
doing things’, or, for the sake of a distinguishing term, 
an operative response. Next comes the intellectual 
comprehension of things and events around us, a 
response which stops at comprehension and involves 
no attempt to control or modify what is comprehended. 
The third mode of activity consists in looking at things 
or listening to them, not in order to use them or to 
understand them intellectually, but simply for the 

sake of experiencing them and organizing them at the 
level of perception. The fourth mode of response is 
Source: Scrutiny (1937), 6 (3), 247-58. 
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that of detached evaluation, and it is in this that the 
role of the spectator typically consists. 

These diversions must be examined in some detail. 
But first it should be observed that they possess no 
value implications. Within each mode of activity may 
be found pursuits of every degree of complexity, skill 
and value, from the trivial occupations of idle mo- 
ments to the most significant undertakings we are 
capable of. And for a preliminary description it seems 
most convenient to identify them under their trivial 
forms, as they appear when we are more or less idling, 
but always with the implication that the more highly 
developed and complex forms of activity fall into the 
same broad divisions. 

At the level of idling there may first be observed a 
wide range of pursuits in which we are, as we say, 
actually ‘doing’ something, as distinct from thinking 
or watching, talking or imagining. It may be throw- 
ing stones, collecting Shells, dismembering flies, 
paddling, playing patience, whittling at a bit of wood, 
rubbing a tiki smoother and smoother, smoking and 
drinking. In all these we are controlling some feature 
of our surroundings: we maintain it or modify it 
according as it does or does not meet our desires or 
the impulses of the moment, Or, of course, we may 
only be seeking to control it or wishing helplessly that 
we could, but in this case our concern with the environ- 
ment is basically the same. For the sake of a name 
we may speak of this as the operative relationship to 


objects or events, It is the most familiar and the best 
understood. 


Secondly, 


as ‘theoretical? pursuit: 
every kind of activi 
aimed at for its own 


S, using the term to describe 
ty in which comprehension is 
Sake. It goes without saying that 


in all activity, including the operative, some effort of 
comprehension is bound to occur; but it usually occurs 
as a means to the satisfaction of some other desire. In 
the theoretical relationship to events, the effort of 
understanding and systematizing our experience is 
made for the direct satisfaction which that gives, as 
an end in itself. At one level of complexity we call it 
‘idle curiosity’, at another, ‘devotion to science’, and 
it comprises, of course, an immense part of human 
activity: 

The third sort of idle pastime is just to watch things 
or listen to them—a stretch of landscape, say, or birds 
flying, or the rhythm made by the wheels of a train— 
and to do this without attempting any intellectual 
comprehension but simply enjoying the experience at 
the perceptual level. This is rather rare among the 
Telaxations. For what usually happens is that people 
look, not at the pattern of a countryside, but at an 
impressive ‘view’ or a peaceful ‘view’, rich in emo- 
tional associations; and this, as I hope to show, is the 
fourth kind of relationship, the evaluative. The purely 
Perceptual contemplation to be considered for the 
Moment may occur, for instance, if, when we see 
Waves breaking, we watch them until we have grasped 
as a perceptual whole the broad rhythm of their ap- 
Proaching, climbing, breaking and washing back, and 
can then see each new wave as slightly varying the 
Pattern without destroying it. It occurs whenever we 
attend to the visual design of a picture or building or 
the auditory pattern of a piece of music. It need hardly 
be said that the perceptual pattern of a work of art is 
Closely associated, and may seem to fuse, with other 
aspects, with its representational significance and its 
direct emotional effect. But our interest in pattern, 
Whether in art or elsewhere, remains distinguishable 
as the effort simply to extend and refine our perceptual 
€xperience and to unify it into increasingly complex or 
Subtle wholes, always at the level of perception. 

Here, as with all these distinctions, it would be 
absurd to suggest that any one kind of relationship to 
events was likely to occur in isolation. We are con- 
a? ‘doing something’ to objects in order the 

etter to enjoy looking at them; as we do when we add 
Some leaves to a bunch of flowers to break up the 
Masses and vary the colour. And at more complex levels 
le painter or musician, in so far as his concern is 
ae Perceptual patterns, spends his time in operative 
eau vity—‘doing’—in order to produce something to 
is emplate perceptually, something to look at i 
a €n to. In most activity we must of course expec! si 
co tinuous fusion of operative response, niel 
—Mprehension, perceptual enjoyment, and the four 
are © CValuative—form of response. Yet though Le 
Wh, No more than aspects or phases of a complex 
ae one or other generally predominates con ae 
di total activity certain characteristics that or 
o distinguish. 
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typical spectator is far more commonly engaged in an 
evaluative response. This is the fourth mode of activity 
which has to be distinguished. At a street accident the 
spectators are thrilled or horrified, pitying, or perhaps 
ironic; they may judge one or other of the participants 
to have been at fault, they may reflect on the stupidities 
of modern transport. In all this they remain, as we 
say, ‘detached’. But though they make no direct 
operative response they still assess the event in the 
light of all the interests, desires, sentiments and ideals 
that they can relate it to; and they feel it to be note- 
worthy, commonplace, agreeable or disagreeable, 
tragic, funny, contemptible, heroic—to mention a 
few of the cruder responses. The theoretical viewpoint, 

the effort at intellectual comprehension, is inextricably 
involyed; but once value judgments have been made 

the spectator’s relationship to the event has gone 

beyond mere comprehension. The same may be said 

of looking at crops and cattle and appreciating the 

prosperity of a countryside, enjoying the peacefulness 

of a river, being impressed by the power and ingenuity 

of a machine, experiencing mixed feelings at seeing a 

stoat kill a rabbit, wondering at the coolness of 
steeplejacks, and so on over an enormous range of 

everyday experience. It is in this detached, non- 

operative evaluation that the spectator’s role most 

commonly consists. 

Evaluation or assessment of our situation is going 
on in some form every moment of our lives; even in 
sleep it continues, and we shift about to get more 
comfortable, or wake up altogether if disturbances 
around us seem to require it. But in such circum- 
stances we are not regarded as spectators, for the 
assessment is in direct preparation for an operative 
response. Similarly the typical role of spectator is not 
found in situations where we wish to participate and 
are unable to. The thwarting of an operative response 
gives rise to such experiences as grief, envy, helpless 
fury, resignation, rebellious disappointment, or re- 
morse. These emotions arise on occasions when our 
evaluation is clearly preparatory to action but the 
action is either unsuccessful or has to be inhibited. We 
are in the physical position of the spectator without 

And in everyday speech we 


having his detachment. I 
are then said not to be ‘merely looking on’ but to be 


‘looking on helplessly’. 


Nor is the typical spectator the man who neglects to 


make an operative response that is expected of him, 
the man whom we accuse of ‘looking on indifferently’. 
The type of spectator with whom a study of leisure 
pursuits is concerned neither tries unsuccessfully nor 


neglects an obligation to participate in what is going 
Ba What, then, is the nature of the bond between the 
And—the corollary of this 


nlooker and the event? 
question—in what sense is the onlooker detached? 
These questions must be answered before the role of 


looker can be understood. And for the sake of 
epee I wish first to consider only the onlooker 
iio watones events, watches events for what 
ho ne ad not for wiat dey pace, ani 4o leane 
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till later the spectator at a play or the reader of a novel 
who is offered representations of events. 

In the first place a scene may secure the onlooker’s 
interest because it discloses or makes more vivid to 
him certain of the possibilities of his surroundings, 
possibilities which, although not directly involving 
him at the moment, must yet affect his expectations. 
Our hopes and anxieties for ourselves and other 
people very largely depend upon what we have learnt, 
as spectators, of the possibilities that surround us. Our 
interest in these possibilities extends beyond the 
desire to comprehend them intellectually. They are 
relevant to our other desires and values; we not only 
comprehend them, we are glad or sorry about them on 
account of the significance they have for ourselves, for 
our friends or perhaps for people in general. 

But besides this it may safely be said that no event 

would secure our attention as spectators unless we were 
bound by some sentiment or ideal, however slight and 
weak, to the people or things which were directly 
involved. One factor governing the strength of our 
concern, therefore, will be the intensity of the senti- 
ment that binds us to the participant; and just as the 
strength of our sentiments and ideals varies by imper- 
ceptible degrees so does the extent of our detachment 
or involvement when looking on at an event. The 
adversities and the good fortune of a very close friend 
may affect the spectator even more than they would 
have done if they had happened to himself; those of a 
slight acquaintance or a stranger make him somewhat 
concerned or rather pleased. The slight bond between 
him and the stranger consists in the liking and sym- 
pathy he has for the stranger perhaps as a human 
being, as a fellow-countryman, as a foreign visitor, as 
a child, as an old person, as one in misfortune, or as a 
member of a social class or of a sex, and so on through 
the innumerable categories represented in the organ- 
ization of our sentiments and ideals. 

The intensity of the attitudes evoked in us as 
spectators therefore depends ontwo things: the strength 
of the sentiment that binds us to the participant, and 
the importance of the event in the light of our own 
values. From this fact there spring subtle differences 
between, for instance, seeing a stranger badly injured 
and seeing a very close friend suffering from tooth- 
ache; the intensity of our disturbance may be just 
about the same in the two cases, but the difference 
between the distresses occasioned by each is perfectly— 
sometimes disturbingly—evident to us. So too news 
of the rescue of national idols, lost explorers or air- 
men, may give us about the same degree of relief or 
elation as we get from hearing that an acquaintance 
has passed an examination. Peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and character and habits of mind will also affect 
the question of the onlooker’s degree of detachment, 
but apart from that it will depend on the seriousness 
of the event and the strength of the sentiments or 

ideals binding the spectator to the participant. 


Detached evaluative responses, though less intense, 


tend to be more widely comprehensive than the 


evaluation which precedes participation. One views 
the event in a more distant perspective and relates it to 
a more extensive system of information, beliefs and 
values. And this detached evaluative response un- 
doubtedly possesses the utmost importance in building 
up, confirming and modifying all but the very simp- 
lest of our values. It is as onlookers from a distance 
that we can most readily endure the penetration of 
general principles among our sentiments. Broadly 
humane sentiments towards negroes, for instance, are 
more easily met with in England and Holland than in 
South Africa or the Old South of the United States. 
Similarly the first contingents of exiles and refugees, 
whether Belgians, German Jews or Basques, are 
welcomed more eagerly than later arrivals, for the 
latter are no longer merely representatives of distressed 
humanity but people who are now known to possess 
displeasing habits and peculiar traits of personality. 
The event we look on at from a distance affects us, but 
it is set in a wider context than the urgencies of 
participating relationships usually permit us to call up 
around events. And for this reason, if we could obliter- 
ate the effects on a man of all the occasions when he 
was ‘merely a spectator’ it would be profoundly to 
alter his character and outlook. 

The greater the social saturation of our environ- 
ment the more strongly and extensively will our 
personality be influenced by the scenes we look on at- 
But the social environment is not essential to their 
effect. In a completely non-human environment we 
may still be influenced by what we see of animal life 
and natural forces. It may be birds feeding their young, 
the sea undermining cliffs, hares at the mating season, 
ivy smothering a tree—scenes like this affect the 
observer’s future expectations, they establish his 
belief of what is ‘the kind of thing that doeshappen’ and 
even of what is natural and what isn’t. Their impor- 
tance may therefore be enormous even when there iS 
a minimum of social preparation for interpreting them- 

In an environment which is highly saturated socially, 
where dandelions are weeds and sunflowers plants, 
where dogs are fed and rabbits eaten, or where 4 
heather-covered hillside looks just like a picture and 
a snowfall makes everything seem Christmassy, there 
our experience as spectators will have even greater 
effectiveness in our cultural moulding. Everything 
we look on at is tacitly and unintentionally treated as 
an object lesson by our fellow-spectators; speech an 
gesture, smiles, nudges, clucks, tuts and glances are 
constantly at work to sanction or correct the feelings 
we have as spectators. (Needless to say, our fellow- 
onlookers’ influence need not be only positive—it may 
be largely inverse if we tend towards indocility a0 
negativism.) Reciprocally, of course, we are sanc- 
tioning and challenging our fellows. And when we 2!¢ 
not in the physical presence of others their moulds ¢ 
still shaping our behaviour even if only by suggesti0& 
what we can do now that we’re alone for once. 

This, then, is one direction in which our experienc? 
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as spectators gains significance from the social 
saturation of our environment. Equally important are 
the processes that may take place when the events 
which we watch involve other human beings and a 
social relationship is established between them and 
the onlooker. As soon as the participant becomes 
aware, however faintly and however tacitly, of the 
attitude of the observer to him, the social process of 
reciprocal sanctioning or challenging has begun. It may 
be the faintest of attitudes, friendly or hostile, respect- 
ful or wondering, it may be the merest trace of sym- 
pathy, amusement, pity, but once it has occurred and 
been detected, whether openly admitted or not, the 
participant and the onlooker are influencing each 
other; either confirming or challenging the values that 
each has expressed in his behaviour or attitude. 

This process is greatly intensified when the relation- 
ship has been openly admitted and some people are 
fulfilling the explicit role of spectator before others 
who perform to them; when we have passed, that is, 
from the state of idly watching men repairing roads, 
people gathering in crowds, marrying, fighting, 
dancing, burying, and playing games for their own 
amusement, and have accepted the invitation to form 
part of an audience for jugglers, acrobats, professional 
footballers, or speedway riders. When this point has 
been reached we may speak of display entertainment: 
asocial situation, that is, which comprises not only dis- 
play but theintention ofdisplay, andimpliesan audience 
which has come expecting to be interested and which 
offers some degree of approbation or disapproval. 

In this way our attitude as spectators, although not 
directly operative, does come to have an effect on 
what is done and what is valued in our social group. 
The members of an appreciative audience are in effect 
assuring the performer and one another that what he 
is doing is worth doing; a view that he, of course, 
equally implies by having undertaken the performance. 
This sanctioning effect is more significant in other 
forms of entertainment still to be discussed, but even in 
display entertainment it is obviously effective as a 
means of reinforcing certain of the community's 
values, Gate money, newspaper descriptions, and 
supporters’ clubs are the footballer’s assurance from 
his community, and its members’ reiteration to each 
other, that what he does is a good thing to do. 

The role of the spectator cannot be at all fully 
understood until some attention has been given to the 
further range of possibility opened up when we pass 
from direct experience of our surroundings to that 
represented symbolically. The vast importance of 
representation for operative and theoretical sevite 
is obvious; achievements that would be impone s 
without language, mathematical symbols and notations 


of every kind are an essential part of our civiliza none 
Tn perceptual contemplation, it goes pingi eed 
there is little representation; in that moce © p 


y ively with the appearance of 
E ee tne a nd for. One of the few 


things, not with what they sta I 
Clear exceptions is found in the representation of 


depth in a picture; the perceptual pattern may be 
formed in three dimensions, and to grasp it even at 
the perceptual level we must have seen certain of the 
lines and shapes as representing a third dimension. A 
further exception perhaps occurs, though this is more 
doubtful, if the perceptual design ever depends upon 


represented movement; 
possibly an instance. In general we should have to 


say that representation is important in this mode of - 


response only when the conceptual meaning of the 
material in some way affects our perception of it. 


It is in the spectator’s detached evaluative relation- 


ship to experience that the vastly increased scope 
achieved by representation most concerns us. We 
commonly think of such representation as the means 
by which one person communicates with another, 
but first it must be observed that the representation of 
experience may be entirely private, as in day-dreaming 
and solitary make-believe play. Here we represent 
possibilities to ourselves, usually pleasant or in some 
way satisfying possibilities, our evaluation of them 
going on simultaneously with—being in fact indis- 
tinguishable from—our representation of them. What 
we represent may be actual experiences from our own 
past, things that have happened to others but which 
we now transfer to ourselves, or merely possibilities 
of experience. 

In this connection a word must be said about fairy 
tales and other fantasies that assume physically 
impossible happenings. Whether these are communi- 
cated to others or remain private their significance - 
for our present purpose remains the same: the physical 
impossibility as such is not what we are most interested 
in; it is merely the least laborious and most vivid 
means of representing some quite possible piece of 
human experience. Everyone has a bit of luck from 
time to time: the three miraculous wishes provide a 
dramatic compression of that possibility and allow 
the consequences to be discussed. Anyone might be 
down-trodden and finally be given a helping hand and 
succeed in turning the tables; a fairy godmother is a 
vivid way of saying how delightful that would be. We 
may use Coleridge’s phrase, perhaps, and say that the 
fairy tale involves a ‘willing suspension of disbelief’, 
but here, I think, the phrase means simply that we are 
acquiescing in a recognized technique of communica- 
tion about the possibilities of life—the familiar ‘sup- 
pose’ technique of children’s conversation. In the 
works of Hans Andersen this presentation and dis- 
cussion of possibilities in human experience is always 
evident (and sometimes obtrusive); in the older trad- 
itional tales it may be less insistent and a little over- 
shadowed at times by a simpler interest in wonders 
(which is not the same as an acceptance of the im- 
possible). But it is probably never absent, even if to 
find it we have to go to psycho-analysis for a less 
obyious interpretation of the manifest story. 

To return to day-dreaming and play, it must be 
noted that every degree of abandonment to the re- 
called or invented situation may occur. We may at 
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times, as it were, give it no more than a sceptical 
glance, perhaps contrasting it immediately with our 
present situation; we may allow it to develop great 
vividness and yet remain only onlookers, never 
letting our real surroundings be far beyond the mar- 
gins of attention and always being able at the least 
necessity to switch back to where we really are; or it 
may reach the extreme vividness, obliterating every- 
thing else, that the night dream possesses, and then, 
whether as day-dreamers or madmen, we have 
abandoned the role of onlooker and given ourselves up 
to hallucinated participation. 


When we stop representing the possibilities of ex- 
perience privately and begin to communicate them, 
two important features of social life arise. The first, 
occurring mostly among children, is co-operative 
make-believe play. The second is gossip. 

In the former all who take part have combined in 
themselves the roles of both entertainer and audience: 
they are representing possibilities of experience—for 
instance of being teachers and children, hosts and 
guests, tradesmen and customers—and simultaneously 
in their role of audience, they are evaluating them. 
Make-believe play is a co-operative day-dreaming, 
and all that has been said concerning the gradual 
approach to hallucinated participation in day-dream- 
ing applies here too. Especially it should be noted that 
in most make-believe play nothing approximating 
closely to hallucination ever does occur—the child 
too easily switches back from being a teacher or a 
mother and becomes a child playing a game of make- 
believe. 

This is not to overlook the fact that some roles are 
preferred and competed for; it is more thrilling to 
contemplate the possibility that J am the teacher or 
mother than merely that someone is, or that you are. 
Here the term ‘vicarious satisfaction’ offers itself 
temptingly. I believe (though it is a difficult point, on 
which opinion naturally wavers) that we should 
Teserve this term for hallucinated participation, and that 
hallucinated participation doesnot necessarily orusual- 
ly occur in make-believe play. But this point is the 
nucleus of rather far-reaching psychological problems, 
and in an article of this length it must be neglected. 

Gossip is the second method through which the 
possibilities of experience—reported or imagined— 
may be communicated and evaluated. Here the roles 
of entertainer and audience have been differentiated, 
and we can observe a faint approach towards formal 
entertainment (especially when a social group ex- 
trudes a recognized raconteur or wit). Gossip still 
differs from formal entertainment, however, in two 
ways. For one thing the roles of entertainer and 
audience are passed backwards and forwards from 
one person to another. And, further, the audience’s 

attitude—of agreement, emphatic or qualified, or of 
disagreement—may be expressed directly and promp- 
tly to the speaker. But the essential fact in gossip as in 
entertainment is that the speaker who raises a topic is 


presenting whathe takes to be an interesting situation— 
actual or possible—in what he regards as an approp- 
riate light. He expects his hearers to agree on the 
interest of the situation and the fittingness of his atti- 
tude, whether it be the hushed fascination with which 
he talks of cancer or his truculent satisfaction at the 
nation’s increased armaments, 

The playwright, the novelist, the song-writer and 
the film-producing team are all doing the same thing 
as the gossip, however innocent they may be of 
witting propagandist intentions. Each invites his 
audience to agree that the experience he portrays is 
possible and interesting, and that his attitude to it, 
implicit in his portrayal, is fitting. In the less developed 
levels of entertainment the process is chiefly one of 
reinforcing commonplace values in a trivially varied 
array of situations. In the representational arts, most 
obviously in literature, the author invites his audience 
to share in an exploration, an extension and refinement, 
of his and their common interests; and, as a corollary, 
to refine or modify their value judgments. (What he 
regards as a development, of course, they may con- 
sider retrograde.) If this development of interest and 
refinement of judgment occur at all in entertainment 
they occur so gradually, and with such careful con- 
solidation of each change, as never to demand any 
great degree of plasticity in opinion or feeling from 
the audience. If any serious degree of exploration does 
find its way into an entertainment programme it is 
commonly claimed as ‘art’ by those who like it and 
decried as highbrow or immoral by the rest. 

Where do these considerations lead? They answer 
no question, but they perhaps suggest a different 
formulation of some and draw attention to others that 
are neglected. They discourage attempts at over- 
simple Statements of the difference between ‘art’ and 
entertainment’, since they make it less certain that the 
arts or even the entertainments form a homogeneous 
Category of quite the kind they are sometimes supposed 
to. They invite a rather more considered statement 
of the notions behind the terms active and passive in 
such contexts as this. And they suggest that the ideas 
of vicarious satisfaction and escape may deserve 
closer scrutiny, 

This view of the onlooker’s mode of activity also 
raises general questions of criticism. Are the same 
Standards applicable in criticizing achievements in all 
four modes of activity—could the moralist, the philo- 
Sopher or scientist, the critic of abstract design, the 
critic of literature and representational art all adopt 
the same guiding principles of criticism? If not, where 
do the differences lie? And to come nearer to literary 
criticism, is our taste in gossip the same kind of thing, 
or not, as our taste in films and trivial fiction? AD 
is this latter Continuous, or not, with our taste 10 
literature? Few of these questions can be answered bY 
yes or no, and an extended examination of them leads 
One into the area where abstract concepts go over int 


the concrete details from which they draw whatever 
life they may have, 
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A preliminary note 


We shall be concerned in this article with the functions 
of extended discourse—a text or a piece of extended 
speech (not excluding dialogue). Thus, the notion of 
an overall function, a function that dominates ina 
hierarchy of functions, must be kept in mind. 

We shall be concerned with ‘typical function’: 
necessarily so if we are to face up to the distressing 
facts that a speaker may have hidden and devious 
intentions in making himself heard; that he may fail 
to do what he intended; that the effect of an utterance 
may differ for each member of an audience; and that 
an utterance may set up a chain of consequences with 
no determinable cut-off point. 

Our salvation lies in the notion of ‘context’ as Lyons 
has interpreted it: 


I consider that the idea of context as ‘universe 

of discourse’ (in Urban’s sense) should be 
incorporated in any linguistic theory of 

meaning. Under this head I include the _ 
conventions and pre-suppositions maintained by 
‘the mutual acknowledgement of 

communicating subjects’ in the particular type 

of linguistic behaviour Na s story, — 
philosophizing, buying and selling, praying, 
etea Tol etc.) . . . (Lyons, 1963, pp. 83-84). 


and presuppositions main- 


tained by the mutual acknowledgement of communi- 
cating subjects’ provide a mature speaker or writer 
with a repertoire of known choices of function within 
our culture, and enable a mature listener or reader to 
recognize which choice has been made. 

The rules of the game operate within ‘the mutual 
acknowledgement of communicating subjects’ and are 
therefore open to change. If advertisers, for sagt) 
insist on writing what seem to be fragments O 
eview (1971), 23 8). 205-19. 


Thus ‘the conventions 


Source: Educational Ri 


autobiography for the purpose of selling tours, 
additional rules come to be written in. 

Some of the things we say suggest that we may use 
words to support more general ways of classifying or 
representing experience: more general and perhaps 
more elementary ways. Thus (as has often been 
noticed) we speak of ‘sinking into despair’ and ‘rising 
to the height of our ambitions’; we ‘fall into disfavour’ 
and ‘rise to an occasion’, and we call education ‘a 
ladder’. It seems likely that some general spatial 
sense of height and depth constitutes a non-verbal 
mode of classifying, and that this underlies the habits 
of speech by which the things we aspire to or strive for 
are located ‘up above’, while the things we shun or are 
at the mercy of are located ‘down below’. (When we 
speak of ‘the height of folly’ or ‘the height of the 
ridiculous’, we are probably mocking some instance 
by giving it, so to speak, a prize—a booby prize.) 

Certainly language, as a way of representing the 
world, is inextricably interwoven with other forms of 
representation. My example was trivial, but the 
statement is crucial, and takes us on to an even more 
important hypothesis, that what distinguishes man 
from the other animals is not language per se, but the 
whole process of representation. 

It is the process of representation that makes a 
man’s view of the world (if we interpret behaviour 
aright) so vastly different from that of the other 
animals who live in it with him. Indeed, to speak of an 
animal’s ‘view of the world’ at all is probably mis- 
leading; whereas man’s every response to the environ- 
ment is likely to be mediated by his total view of the 
world as he knows it. By symbolizing, by representing 
to himself the world as he experiences it, man creates, 
if Cassirer is right, a retrospect which by projection 
gives him also a prospect (Cassirer, 1946, p. 38). In the 
human world, the here-and-now is set in a rich context, 
a world constructed of experiences derived from 
elsewhere and other times. In such a world, what goes 
away may be expected to come back, ‘out of sight’ 
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does not mean ‘out of mind’, change need not be 
kaleidoscopic, and very little that happens to us will 
be wholly unforeseen. 

T have laboured the point because I want to suggest 
that it is typically human to be insistently preoccupied 
with this world representation, this retrospect and 
prospect a man constructs for himself. It is of im- 
mense importance to him, I believe. It is his true 
theatre of operations since all he does is done in the 
light of it; his hopes for the future depend upon its 
efficacy; and above all his sense of who he is and 
what it is worth for him to be alive in the world 
derive from it. We might even say that he is more pre- 
occupied with it than he is with the moment by mo- 
ment interaction with environment that constitutes 
his immediate experience. A man’s consciousness, 
in fact, is like the little dog with the brass band: it is 
for ever running ahead, or dropping back, or trotting 
alongside, while the procession of actual events moves 
steadily on. 

Our world representation may owe its vividness to 
sense images and the symbols (however we think of 
them) that mark emotional categories: for its organiza- 
tion it relies very largely upon language. As we talk 
about events—present, past or imagined—we shape 
them in the light of, and incorporate them into, the 
body of our experience, the total. We may of course 
fail in our attempt to adjust the corpus and digest the 
new event: life does sometimes make irreconcilable 
demands upon all of us. To preserve the order, 
harmony, unity of our represented world we may 
ignore the recalcitrant event (or aspect of events); or 
we may, over a period of time, continue the effort to 
come to terms with it. Those who too readily ignore 
disturbing aspects of experience are destined to 
operate in the actual world by means of a represented 
world that grows less and less like it: and so the fool 
has his paradise. 


The expressive function 


Tf human consciousness is like the little dog with the 
brass band we may expect to find its volatile nature 
revealed in a man’s expressive speech. Being more or 
less intimate, unrehearsed, such speech is free to follow 
the shifting focus of attention, clothing a speaker’s 
preoccupations the more faithfully because it is 
committed to no other task, meets no demands but his 
own, takes for granted a listener’s readiness to be 
interested both in the speaker and his message. 
Expressive speech is language close to the speaker: 
what engages his attention is freely verbalized, and as 
he presents his view of things, his loaded commentary 
upon the world, so he also presents himself. Thus, it is 
above all in expressive speech that we get to know one 
another, each offering his unique identity and (at our 
best) offering and accepting both what is common and 
what differentiates us. 
' Secondly, it is in expressive speech that we are 
likely to rehearse the growing points of our formula- 


tion and analysis of experience. Thus we may suppose 
that all the important products and projects that have 
affected human society are likely to have been given 
their first draft in talk between the originator and 
someone who was sufficiently ‘in the picture’ to hear 
and consider utterances not yet ready for a wider 
hearing. Such a listener would ideally concern himself 
first with the speaker and his thinking, those mental 
processes that lie behind the utterance; though, 
having ‘understood’, he might take account also of the 
forms of the utterance itself and assist in its modifica- 
tion to suit a wider audience. 

But of course our use of expressive speech is not 
limited to the original and far-reaching. It is our 
principal means of exchanging opinions, attitudes, 
beliefs in face-to-face situations. As such, I would 
judge it to be a far more important instrument for 
influencing each other and affecting public opinion and 
social action than any sermon, political speech, 
pamphlet, manifesto or other public utterance. 

‘Expressive’ is one of the three principal language 
functions in the scheme I want to outline. It is a 
scheme that was worked out in the course of classify- 
ing some two thousand pieces of written work, in all 
school subjects, produced by boys and girls of eleven 
to eighteen, though its application is not confined to 
the written language. In order to explain the remaining 


terms, I need to refer back to the general theory with 
which I began, 


The roles of participant and spectator 


Once we suppose that man Operates in the actual 
world by means of his representation of it, we can see 
for him an alternative mode of behaviour: he may 


Operate upon the representation itself without seeking 


any direct effect in the actual world. We may in fact see 
in this formulation a wa‘ 


1 y of describing a great deal of 
his spontaneous image-making. (Susanne Langer 
calls man ‘a proliferator of images’ and postulates a 
new need not recognized in the other animals, a ‘need 
of symbolization’.) (Langer, 1960, p. 41.) These two 
kinds of behaviour seem to me essentially and inter- 


estingly different. (For a fuller discussion see Chapter 


II in my Language and Learning.) ‘Operating in the 
actual world’ I 


al want to call ‘being in the role of 
Participant’: “operating directly upon the represented 
world (improvising upon past experience, for example, 
or supplying gaps in our picture by drawing upon 
other people’s €xperiences—but both taken up out of 
concern for our world picture and not as a means 
to some end in the actual here-and-now)—this I want 
to call “being in the role of spectator’, Contrast Othello 
telling the story of his life to Desdemona and her 
father (where all three are in the role of spectator) with 
a beggar telling a hardluck story to enhance his appeal, 
or a historian reading a novel, or any other narrative, 
i order to check on a point of historical fact (each of 
them, in pursuing his own current ends through the 


agency of the narrative being in the role of participant). 
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To be in the role of spectator is to be concerned with 
events not now taking place (past events or imagined 
events), and to be concerned with them per se (as an 
interruption to or a holiday from the march of actual 
events) and zot as a means to some ongoing transaction 
with the actual. 

Suppose I recount an interesting experience to a 
friend—for his entertainment and my own pleasure in 
doing so. I shall continue to breathe, stand up, sit 
down, drink maybe, or eat, attend occasionally to 
what is going on around me—offer him another 
drink, move nearer the fire if I am cold, answer a 
child’s question, and so on. But mentally I am ‘living 
in the past’—these other things are seen as unattended 
background to, or interruptions of, what I am princi- 
pally concerned to do; which is to rehearse in mind an 
experience that is not now going on, but has been 
experienced in the past. 

What I feel as background or interruption to my 
spectator role activity is likely to be similarly felt by 
my listener. In other words, in sharing this past 
experience with him I induce him also to take up the 
spectator role, But it is an experience I had, he did not. 
It follows that I may similarly take up the role of 
spectator of experiences J have never had—and that, 
I suggest, is what I do when I read a novel or watch a 
film, or when I enter into possible future experiences in 
my day-dreaming. 

When we use language to get something done, we 
are all in the role of participants—participants ina 
very general sense in the world’s affairs: and, as we 
have suggested, this must be taken to include the use 
of language to recount or recreate real or imagined 
experience in order to inform, or teach, or make 
plans, or solicit help, or achieve any other practical 
outcome, 

We must note finally that taking up the spectator 
role does not indicate any lack of involvement in the 
experiences being recounted: we do indeed ‘participate 
in the story or the fiction or the dream, but since the 
events that involve us are distinct from ongoing events, 
and not subordinated to ongoing events as means to 
end, this participation does not put us 1n the role of 


Participant. 


The three main categories 


The two roles of particip 
Seen to represent two diffe 1 
what is being said (or written Or thought) and what i 
being done, and to cover between them all uses © 


language. We see our three main function categories, 
raised oetic, related to the 


Transactional, Expressive and P 


ant and spectator are thus 
rent relationships between 


two roles as follows: 
Participant Seat 
role role 
TRANSACTIONAL———EXPRESSIVE POETIC 


When the demands made of a participant (in the 


world’s affairs) are at a maximum, we have called the 
function ‘transactional’, a term that will need no 
explaining. Where the use of language in spectator ` 
role achieves its fullest satisfactions, we have called 
the function ‘poetic’, a term meant to include any 
example of the verbal arts. The expressive function 
straddles the participant/spectator distinction, but the 
dividing line at this mid-point is a shadowy one, and 
expressive language, as we have seen, is loosely 
structured, free to fluctuate. Thus, to modify an earlier 
example, if I recount the story of my recent holiday for 
your entertainment (and to enjoy it myself in retro- 
spect), the talk is likely to be expressive, in the specta- 
tor role. If as you listen you become interested inthe 
place I am describing as a possible holiday trip for 
yourself, you may ask for information about it— 
switching to participant role, but probably staying in 
the expressive. If, however, you pursue this line of 
enquiry and begin seriously to plan your holiday, your 
questions, directing my answers, may have the effect of 
shifting us both into transactional speech. A less 
likely alternative: if you were to become so interested 
in my account as narrative, and if under your en- 
couragement I warmed to my task of constructing a 
story (and had the talent to do so), my language 
might move from the expressive to the poetic function. 
Finally (lest it appear that the expressive function 
operates only as a stage en route to something else) if 
as you listen to my talk we warm to each other, we 
may begin to exchange experiences, opinions, evalua- 
tions, and—now in spectator role, now in partici- 
pant—intensify the reciprocal processes of exploring 
the other and revealing the self that constitute the 
expressive function of conversational utterance. 


The poetic function 
D. W. Harding long ago laid the foundations of the 
theory that associates literature with the role of 
spectator (Harding, 1937). He saw gossip and the 
novel as two instances of ‘imaginary spectatorship in a 
social setting’, and suggested that in each a detached 
evaluative response to the possibilities of experience 
was being offered by the speaker (writer) and invited of 
the listener (reader). ‘The result’, he said, ‘is a vast 
extension of the range of possible human experience 
that can be offered socially for contemplation and 
assessment.’ Though as participants we evaluate a 
situation in order to operate within it, as spectators 
we are able to relate events more amply to a broader 
spectrum of values. ‘Detached and distanced evalua- 
tion is sometimes sharper for avoiding the blurrings 
and bufferings that participant action brings, and 
the spectator often sees the event in a broader context 
than the participant can tolerate. To obliterate the 
effects on a man of the occasions on which he was only 
an onlooker would be profoundly to change his out- 
look and values’ (Harding, 1962, p. 136). i 
To put this point very simply: freed of a partici. 
pant’s need to act (to interact socially, to keep his 
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end up, to turn events to his own advantage etc.), a 
spectator is able to attend more fully and more 
exclusively to the evaluative processes. I want now to 
add a new point within the same framework: freed of 


Transactional and poetic contrasted 


Before describing further sub-categories of the 
transactional, let us attempt to clarify some of the 
major issues, first by briefly contrasting the two poles 


the necessity for action, a spectator is able to attend 
more fully to the utterance as utterance—that is to 
say, to its forms of language and to formal features of 
whatever the language portrays: the pattern of events 
in a narrative; the configuration of an idea or a 
theory; and, above all, the pattern of feelings evoked— 
the rise and fall of emotional tension, the succession 
of love, hate, anger, fear, relief, pity that may attend 
his response to the experiences portrayed. I say ‘above 
all’ because I believe Harding’s view of the detached 
evaluative response may be enhanced by recognizing 
that the effect of feeling upon a participant has this 
marked difference from its effect upon a spectator. As 
we participate in events, feeling seems to operate 
primarily as a spur to action: we might even say that it 
discharges itself in action. As spectators, we hold it to 
savour it; and as we read on (or listen, or speak, or 
write), to savour not simply an emotion but the formal 
design created by a complex of emotions dynamically 
telated, 

If gossip and the novel are linked as exemplars of 
language in the spectator role, they are differentiated 
in the degree to which they realize the opportunities 
for formal organization. In our terms, most gossip 
will be expressive in function (as will be also 
the loosely autobiographical written Narratives of the 
English lesson): the novel, the play, the poem, on the 
other hand, take on the Poetic function in so far as 
they achieve the necessary degree of formal organiza- 
tion, formal unity. (What is the necessary degree will 
be an arbitrary decision related to the purpose of 
making an analysis.) 

For the poetic utterance is a construct or artifact, 
a verbal object. To exaggerate the matter, as many 
poets and critics have done, its function is not to say 
but to be: or—more commodiously—where other 
utterances have meaning, a poetic utterance has import. 
This is a matter we shall return to ina moment. 


The transactional function 


Transactional language has two main sub-divisions 
which we have labelled, familiarly enough, informative 
and conative. The informative covers both the giving 
and the seeking of information; the full range of what 
is meant by ‘information’ takes us into considerable 
complications in the way of sub-categories. The cona- 
tive is quite straightforward in theory since we have 
chosen to define it narrowly, but applying the dis- 
tinctions in practice presents difficulties. For language 
to qualify as conative in function, the speaker's 
intention to change his listener’s behaviour, opinions 
or attitudes must be deliberate and recognizable— 
recognizable, that is, to an observer, even where it is so 
disguised as to deceive a victim to whom it is addressed. 


of the system, transactional and poetic language. 


TRANSACTIONAL 
(Participant role) 
The utterance is an im- 
mediate means to an end 

outside itself, 


The form it takes, the way 
it is organized, is dictated 
primarily by the desire to 
achieve that end effi- 
ciently. 


Attention to the forms of 
the language is incidental 
to understanding, and 
will often be minimal. 


The speaker (writer) is 
concerned in his utterance 
to enmesh with his listen- 
er’s relevant knowledge, 
experience, interests: and 
the listener is at liberty to 
contextualize what he 
finds relevant, selectively. 
This ‘piecemeal contex- 
tualization’ we take to be 
a part of the conventions 
governing transactional 
language. 


POETIC 

(Spectator role) 
The utterance is an im- 
mediate end in itself, and 
not a means. i.e. it is a 
verbal artifact, a con- 
struct. 
The arrangement is the 
construct, i.e. the way 
items are formally dis- 
posed is an inseparable 
part of the meaning of 
the utterance. i 
Attention to the forms of 
the language is an essen- 
tial part of a listener’s 
(reader’s) response. 


The speaker (writer) is 
concerned to create rela- 
tions internal to the 
utterance, and achieve a 
unity, a construct that is | 
discrete from actuality. 
Thus he resists piecemeal 
contextualization; i.e. 
the conventions holding 
between speaker and list- 
ener in poetic language 
call for ‘global contex- 
tualization’. 


Contextualization of the poetic 


Thedifferencein modeofcontextualization (themanner 
in which we relate what is in the utterance to what we 
know, think, feel already) is a crucial one. As we read 
a poetic text we must of course draw at all points 
upon our own experience in order to interpret what is 
on the page; but, if we are responding according to the 
conventions governing poetic language, our principle 
of selection and organization of this material will be 
one of subordination to every clue the text can offer 
us. This process, then, might be thought of as the 
converse of ‘piecemeal contextualization’—in fact the 
converse of contextualization itself. When we have 
completed the structuring of the raw material of our 
own experience in obedience to the demands of the 
text—having as it were recreated the construct as 4 
unity—we may then go on to relate its total import to 
our own experience as a whole, our general views and 
beliefs on the issues involyed, 


It is in this way that the artist with a message gets 


his message across. A work that invites piecemeal 
contextualization must forgo the formal coherence 
and unity of the poetic construct: its message may be 
forceful, but it is not poetically conveyed: we should 
classify it as ‘transactional’. On the other hand, the 
first thing to record about the poetic work is to classify 
it as ‘poetic’: however, we may then go on and allot 
it to a second category in accordance with the function 
that seems appropriate to its ‘global contextualization’. 
We might for example call 1984 or Catch 22 ‘Poetic 
(Conative)’; C. P. Snow’s The New Men or Patrick 
White’s The Tree of Man, ‘Poetic Informative)’; and 
perhaps Lowry’s Under the Volcano and Joyce’s 
Ulysses, ‘Poetic (Expressive)’. That the scheme should 
make room for such judgments is more important 
than that we should agree in making them—merci- 
fully. And for the vast majority of works of literature 
all we shall need to say, or want to say, will probably 
be said in classifying them as ‘Poetic’. 

As far as satire is concerned, our claim that the 
Poetic function should rank as primary is perhaps 
somewhat encouraged by the consideration that most 
of the satires that continue to be read concern them- 
selves with causes which, if not lost, are at least won. 


Sub-categories of the informative 


Of the many possible ways of subdividing informative 
uses of language, we have chosen one based on James 
Moffett’s analysis of the relation between a speaker 
and his topic: between the ‘I’ and the ‘it’, where ‘P, 
‘you’ and ‘it? represent the three components of a 
communication situation (Moffett, 1968). He calls his 
analysis ‘an abstractive scale’, and sees it as operating 
in close interconnexion with a ‘rhetorical scale’ 
representing the range of relations between the ‘T and 
the ‘you’. He marks off four positions on hisabstractive 
scale, moving from the least to the most abstract, from 
the ‘codification of our world that most nearly reflects 
the structure of that world to codification that more 
and more resembles the structure of the mind’ (Moffett, 
1968, p. 9). Here, more or less in the form that he 


gives them, are his four categories: 


1 Recording: the drama of what is happening. 
Chronologic of perceptual selectivity. — A 
(e.g. an on the spot recording of what is happening 
before the guillotine.) j 

2 Reporting: the narrative of what happened. 
Chronologic of memory selectivity. 

(e.g. an eye-witness account of what happened one 
day during the French Revolution.) 

3 Generalizing: the exposition of what happens. Ţ i 
(e.g. a historical generalization about the Reign 0: 


Terror.) k 
4 Theorizing: the argumentatio: 
happen. 


Tautologic of transformation. i 
(e.g. a political scientist’s theory about revolutions.) 


(Moffett, 1968, pp- 34, 35 and 47.) 
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Having acknowledged a substantial debt (which will 
become obvious), I shall leave Moffett’s account in 
bare outline and go into greater detail in explaining 
the modified form of scale we have used to subdivide 
our informative category. 

But first to make a more general point: Moffett in 
fact applies his scale to all forms of discourse: we have 
used it where it seemed focal, where it systematized 
observed differences between utterances that seemed 
important. The relation between a speaker and his 
topic is likely to be crucial in the informative category, 
which is after all the category Jakobson called ‘the 
referential function’ and which he defined as ‘focus 
upon the topic’ (see Sebeok, 1960, p. 357). The scale 
might be applied to expressive discourse, but would 
not add a great deal of information, or to conative 
discourse, but somewhat irrelevantly. To apply it to 
poetic discourse would, I suspect, be to introduce an 
alien concept (and our notion of global contextualiza- 
tion will suggest reasons). 


Basing our requirements on the data to be classified 

—the two thousand scripts collected from secondary 
schools—we finally introduced three transitional 
categories, making seven out of Moffett’s four. 
(i) Record. The speaker records what is going on here 
and now, and/or describes what is to be observed here 
and now. (Compare what is often called ‘running 
commentary’.) The principle of organization is chrono- 
logical or ‘spatial’ (qualitative, descriptive). 

We have made the assumption that the prerequisite 

classifying processes are no more demanding if one 
says, ‘The policeman’s coat is blue with silver buttons’ 
than if one says, ‘The policeman is shouting and 
waving his baton’: i.e. that describing is not per se a 
generalizing activity and thus related to the analogic 
in a way narrating is not. 
(ii) Report. The speaker reports what went on or what 
was to be observed on a particular occasion at a 
particular place. The principle of organization is, 
again, chronological/spatial. Note that the speaker, 
since he takes up a retrospective stance, has a basis of 
selection not available to the speaker of record. 

Some historical statements are in this category 
since they deal with directly observable events: e.g. ‘In 
May 1836 an exploring expedition led by the surveyor- 
general attacked a party of aborigines killing seven 
and wounding four.’ But more commonly, historical 
statements are generalizations based upon scattered 
observations and observations over a period of time: 
e.g. ‘The record of relations between the settlers and 
the natives was an unhappy one.’ Such statements, in 
themselves, are analogic (Category (v)). However, 
isolated sentences of either type are likely to be 
embedded in a text that contains both types: classifi- 
cation will in any case be in accordance with what 
seems to be dominant, and in this particular case a 
balance of analogic statements with related statements: 
of report is likely to be characteristic of the best 


analogic discourse. 


ond 


(ü) Generalized narrative or descriptive information. 
The speaker reports what goes on (or used to go on) 
habitually, or what might be, or have been, habitually 
observed over a series of occasions in a series of places. 
E.g. What we do on Sundays; what coffee-houses were 
like; how we get our water supply. Classes of events 
or of ‘appearances’ are organized on a chronological/ 
spatial principle. This category thus marks the first 
step towards generalization, away from the particu- 
larity ofreport, _ : 

We include in this sub-category a great deal of 
everyday informational discourse, discourse in which 
the speaker generalizes from a number of observable 
events or procedures or concrete situations (e.g. recipes, 
practical hints, descriptions of simple processes or 
procedures). 

(iv) Analogic, low-level of generalization. An arrange- 
ment of loosely related and low-level general state- 
ments: a concatenation or agglomeration of such 
statements, for example about the industries of 
“Scotland or the effects of the Thirty Years War. The 
principle of organization, is, however, classificatory 
rather than chronological/spatial. 
(v) Analogic. This, rather than (iii) or (iv), is Moffett’s 
‘generalizing’ category. Here generalizations are made 
and are related hierarchically or logically: i.e. the 
principle or organization is again classificatory, but 
more rigorously so than in (iv). 

A great deal of scientific and historical discourse will 
come into this category, but it will include any attempt 
to relate statements on the basis of their respective 
levels of generality, from whatever areas of experience 
they may be drawn, E.g. ‘The differences are large and 
variable. Taking an objective view of my parents as 
the adults I know best, an obvious difference is that I 
am at school learning, whereas they have left school 
and work. This means that they bring home the money 
and I do not. I am dependent on them and responsible 
to them,’ 

(vi) Speculative (Analogic/tautologic). This is another 
transitional category that seemed to be required since 
a great deal of open-ended speculation arises when a 
speaker makes, as it were, horizontal moves in his 
thinking—framing general hypotheses on the basis of 
general propositions—and yet does not reach conclu- 
sions which would provide a genuinely theoretical 
analysis. 

(vii) Tautologic (Moffett’s ‘theorizing’). Here the 
systematic combining of abstract propositions leads 
to new conclusions, which form a further extension of 
the system or theory. The basis of organization is, in 
a strict sense, theoretical. 

Though its claim to belong to this category can 
hardly be sustained on the evidence of one sentence, 
we judged the school-boy’s piece from which this was 
taken to qualify for inclusion: ‘The social life of man 
is characterized not by virtue of his being a tool-using 
animal but by virtue of his being a language-generating 
animal.’ 

At this point I imagine a reader might be tempted 


by a common common-sense to ask with me a low- 


level question: What then becomes of these high-level 
abstractions? Do they reverberate for ever in a per- 
petual tautology? And I suppose our answer should 
be along these lines: that we give them intellectual 
assent in so far as (1) we accept as valid the steps in 
thinking by which they were arrived at and (2) they 
support or strengthen important ideas or beliefs we 
already hold; and perhaps (3) they modify some lesser 
beliefs or replace them with ones that fit better into the 
total edifice: then presumably at some points in the 
whole network there will be tests applied which show 
whether the system works in practice, whether it 
provides reliable guidelines to choice at the level of 
behaviour. j 
What is important is to realize, as Mofřett points 
out, that the more abstract processes derive from and 


remain dependent on those at lower levels. Thus, the | 


series of categories from (i) to (vii) has clear develop- 
mental implications: to say this, however, is to broach 
an important aspect of our study which this article 
cannot attempt to deal with. 


Sub-categories of the conative 


We distinguish two sub-categories of the conative, 
regulative and persuasive. The regulative represents a 
direct exercise of influence, and it aims more often at 
affecting action or behaviour than atchangingattitudes, 
opinions or beliefs. It covers on the one hand simple 
requests such as ‘Pass the mustard’, and on the other, 
rules and instructions issued to those obliged to obey 
them, and recommendations that carry the weight of 
authority or the force of a speaker’s wishes. 

It should be noted that recipe books, and a great 
many other varieties of technological discourse, may 
use a conative form, but since their function is 
informative they are classified in the informative 
categories, 


In ordinarily polite society a request to pass the 


mustard is not expected to be refused: the regulative 
utterance is enough. In authority situations those 


giving the instructions speak in the expectation that 


they will be obeyed. Persuasive language, the second 
sub-division of the conative, is employed where 00 
such expectation of compliance operates: usually 
because it is inappropriate, but sometimes in cases 
where the expectation has met disappointment, or the 
speaker has chosen not to invoke it although he might 
have done. Here the speaker’s will is, as it were, divert- 
ed into an effort to work upon the listener in support of 
the course of action he recommends, or (more typically 
Perhaps) the opinion, attitude, belief he is putting 
forward. Thus it is one strategy of persuasive language 
to foresee and counter possible objections, bringing 
the weight of logical argument to bear; it is another 
Strategy to work upon a listener’s feelings, employing 


perhaps the wiles of classical rhetoric, whether recog- 
nized as such or not. 


q 


What’s the use? 


So there it is—the outline of a scheme in progress (an 
appendix gives the category numbering). If it seems to 
us rather tenuous at times we take heart from the 
thought that we shall understand it much better when 
we have completed a study of the two thousand scripts 
and have applied it also to a four-year follow-up study 
of the school-work of about a hundred eleven-year- 
olds and a hundred fourteen-year-olds. 

We believe it may offer one approach to the consi- 
deration of ‘language across the curriculum’—an 
undertaking that must call into question some very 
general matters concerning teachers’ objectives, as 
well as some very particular ones regarding the 
diverse linguistic demands made on children as they 
move. from one lesson to another in the day’s pro- 
gramme. 

Of the general matters, it is the interrelationships of 
the main categories that interest us most—as well as 
the interrelatedness of the various linguistic demands 
and achievements. We would hope, for instance, that 
expressive language may be increasingly seen to play a 
key role in all learning (even the most subject-oriented) 
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as well as in learning to use language; and that the 
educational value of spectator role activities may come 
to be better understood and more convincingly 
argued. We see such activities indeed as reflecting a 
concern for ‘the compleat man’: for it is the corpus of 
an individual’s experience that makes him the person 
he is; that generates the pluses and minuses of his 
fluctuating verdict on the world, his fluctuating 
acceptance of the human condition, his fluctuating 
faith in. himself. And spectator role activities, across 
the whole range from expressive to poetic utterance, 
represent a concern for this corpus. 
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